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PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST  EDITION 

Thb  purpose  of  thia  book  is  to  set  forth  the  principles 
determining  the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  to 
applj  those  principles  to  the  study  of  historical  changes 
in  that  purchasing  power,  including  in  particular  the 
recent  change  in  ^^  the  cost  of  living/'  which  has  aroused 
world-wide  discussion. 

If  the  principles  here  advocated  are  correct,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  —  or  its  reciprocal,  the  level  of 
prices — depends  exclusively  on  five  definite  factors: 
(1)  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation ;  (2)  its  velocity 
of  circulation ;  (3)  the  volume  of  bank  deposits  subject 
to  check ;  (4)  its  velocity ;  and  (5)  the  volume  of  trade. 
Each  of  these  five  magnitudes  is  extremely  definite,  and 
their  relation  to  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  defi- 
nitely expressed  by  an  ^^  equation  of  exchange."  In  my 
opinion,  the  branch  of  economics  which  treats  of  these 
five  regulators  of  purchasing  power  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized and  ultimately  will  be  recognized  as  an  exact 
science,  capable  of  precise  formulation,  demonstration, 
and  statistical  verification. 

The  main  contentions  of  this  book  are  at  bottom  simply 
a  restatement  and  amplification  of  the  old  ^^  quantity 
theory  "  of  money.  With  certain  corrections  in  the  usual 
statements  of  that  theory,  it  may  still  be  called  funda- 
mentally sound.  What  has  long  been  needed  is  a  candid 
reexamination  and  revision  of  that  venerable  theory  rather 
than  its  repudiation. 

Yet  in  the  voluminous  literature  on  money,  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  that  approaches  accurate  formulation  and 
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rigorous  demonstration,  —  whether  theoretical  or  statis- 
tical. 

In  making  this  attempt  at  reconstruction,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  myself  for  once  a  conservative 
rather  than  a  radical  in  economic  theory.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  a  scandal  that  academic  economists  have,  through 
outside  clamor,  been  led  into  disagreements  over  the 
fundamental  propositions  concerning  money.  This  is  due 
to  the  confusion  in  which  the  subject  has  been  thrown 
by  reason  of  the  political  controversies  with  which  it  has 
become  entangled. 

As  some  one  has  said,  it  would  seem  that  even  the 
theorems  of  Euclid  would  be  challenged  and  doubted 
if  they  should  be  appealed  to  by  one  political  party  as 
against  another.  At  any  rate,  since  the  ^^  quantity 
theory"  has  become  the  subject  of  political  dispute,  it 
has  lost  prestige  and  has  even  come  to  be  regarded  by 
many  as  an  exploded  fallacy.  The  attempts  by  pro- 
moters of  unsound  money  to  make  an  improper  use  of  the 
quantity  theory  —  as  in  the  first  Bryan  campaign  —  led 
many  sound  money  men  to  the  utter  repudiation  of  the 
quantity  theory.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  espe- 
cially in  America,  the  quantity  theory  needs  to  be  rein- 
troduced into  general  knowledge. 

Besides  aiming  to  set  forth  the  principles  affecting  the 
purchasing  power  of  money,  this  book  aims  to  illustrate 
and  verify  those  principles  by  historical  facts  and  statis- 
tics. In  particular,  the  recent  rise  in  prices  is  examined 
in  detail  and  traced  to  its  several  causes. 

The  study  of  the  principles  and  facts  concerning  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  of  far  more  than  academic 
interest.  Such  questions  affect  the  welfare  of  every  in- 
habitant of  the  civilized  world.  At  each  turn  of  the  tide 
of  prices,  millions  of  persons  are  benefited  and  other 
millions  are  injured. 
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For  a  hundred  years  the  world  has  been  suffering  from 
periodic  changes  in  the  level  of  prices,  producing  alter- 
nate crises  and  depressions  of  trade.  Only  by  knowledge, 
both  of  the  principles  and  of  the  facts  involved,  can  such 
flactuations  in  future  be  preveuted  or  mitigated,  and  only 
by  such  knowledge  can  the  losses  which  they  entail  be 
avoided  or  reduced.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
evils  of  a  variable  monetary  standard  are  among  the  most 
serious  economic  evils  with  which  civilization  has  to  deal ; 
and  the  practical  problem  of  finding  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty is  of  international  extent  and  importance.  I  have 
proposed,  very  tentatively,  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  mon- 
etary instability.  But  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
acceptance  of  any  working  plan.  What  is  at  present  most 
needed  is  a  clear  and  general  public  understanding  of 
principles  and  facts. 

Toward  such  an  end  this  book  aims  to  contribute  :  — 

1.  A  reconstruction  of  the  quantity  theory. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  best  form  of  index  number. 

3.  Some  mechanical  methods  of  representing  visually 
the  determination  of  the  level  of  prices. 

4.  A  practical  method  of  estimating  the  velocity  of 
circulation  of  money. 

5.  The  ascertainment  statistically  of  the  bank  deposits 
in  the  United  States  which  are  mbjeet  to  cheeky  as  distinct 
from  ^*  individual  deposits,"  as  usually  published. 

6.  An  improved  statistical  evaluation  of  the  volume 
of  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  remaining  elements  in  the 
equation  of  exchange. 

7.  A  thorough  statistical  verification  of  the  (recon- 
structed) quantity  theory  of  money. 

As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  some  of  these 
subjects  without  the  use  of  mathematics,  these  have  been 
freely  introduced,  but  have   been   relegated,  so   far  as 
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possible,  to  Appendices.  This  plan,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  that  previously  adopted  in  The  Nature  of  Cap- 
ital  and  IncoTiu  and  The  Rate  of  Interest,  leaves  the  text 
almost  wholly  nonmathematical. 

Most  of  the  statistical  resolts  review  and  confirm  the 
conclusions  of  Professor  Kemmerer  in  his  valuable  Money 
and  Credit  Instrumente  in  their  Relation  to  0-eneral  Prices^ 
which  appeared  while  the  present  book  was  in  course 
of  construction.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor 
Kemmerer  for  reading  the  entire  manuscript  and  for 
much  valuable  criticism  throughout. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  F.  T.  Edgeworth  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  to  Professor  A.  W.  Flux 
of  Manchester  for  kindly  looking  through  the  manuscript 
of  the  Appendix  on  index  numbers  and  for  suggestions 
and  criticisms. 

To  Dr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  my  thanks  are  due  for  his  kindness,  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  National  Monetary  Commission, 
in  putting  the  resources  of  that  Commission  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  in  working  out,  from  the  records  of  the  office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  volume  of  deposits 
subject  to  check  at  various  dates  in  the  past.  For  cooper- 
ation in  carrying  out  these  same  calculations,  I  am  like- 
wise indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence  O.  Murray,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  These  valuable  figures  are  the  first  of 
their  kind. 

To  Mr.  Gilpin  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  my 
thanks  are  due  for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  various 
figures  asked  for  and  cited  specifically  in  the  text. 

To  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hurd,  President  of  the  Lawyers 
Mortgage  Co.,  I  am  indebted  for  reading  parts  of  the 
manuscript  and  for  valuable  criticism. 

To  Mr.  John  O.  Perrin,  President  of  the  American 
National  Bank  of  IndianapoUs,  I  am  indebted  for  statistics 
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of  the  ^*  activity  **  of  bank  accounts  in  his  bank,  and  for 
similar  figures  I  am  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  National 
New  Haven  Bank  and  the  City  Bank  of  New  Haven. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  JSeanomie  Journal  for  permis- 
sion to  use  unaltered  some  parts  of  my  article  on  ^^  The 
Mechanics  of  Bimetallism,"  which  first  appeared  in  that 
journal  in  1894. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  for  similar  permission  with  reference  to  my  article 
on  ^^A  Practical  Method  for  estimating  the  Velocity  of 
Circulation  of  Money,"  which  appeared  in  December, 
1909. 

A  number  of  my  students  have  rendered  valuable 
service  in  gathering  and  coordinating  statistics.  'I  would 
especially  mention  Mr.  Seimin  Inaoka,  Mr.  Morgan  Porter, 
Mr.  N.  S.  Fineberg,  Mr.  W.  E.  Lagerquist,  now  in- 
structor at  Cornell  University,  Messrs.  G.  S.  and  L.  A. 
Dole,  Dr.  John  Bauer,  now  assistant  professor  at  Cornell 
University,  Dr.  John  Kerr  Towles,  now  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  A.  S.  Field,  now  instructor  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  A.  G.  Boesel,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hicker- 
nell,  Mr.  Yasuyiro  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Chester  A.  Phillips, 
and  Mr.  R.  N.  Griswold.  Mr.  Griswold  performed  the 
lengthy  calculations  involved  in  ascertaining  an  index 
of  the  volume  of  trade. 

There  are  two  persons  to  whom  I  am  more  indebted 
than  to  any  others.  These  are  my  brother,  Mr.  Her- 
bert W.  Fisher,  and  my  colleague.  Dr.  Harry  G.  Brown. 

To  my  brother  my  thanks  are  due  for  a  most  searching 
criticism  of  the  whole  book  from  the  standpoint  of  peda- 
gogical exposition,  and  to  Mr.  Brown  for  general  criticism 
and  suggestions  as  well  as  for  detailed  work  throughout. 
In  recognition  of  Mr.  Brown's  assistance,  I  have  placed 

his  name  on  the  title-page. 

IRVING  FISHER. 
Yaijb  XJmTVBBTTT,  Tehtuaij,  1911. 
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The  second  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes :  — 

1.  Correction  of  occasional  misprints. 

2.  Addition  of  data  for  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  in  the 
tables  on  pages  304,  317,  and  the  diagram  between  pages 
806  and  307. 

3.  A  change  in  Figure  1  (page  13)  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  facts  for  1912. 

4.  Changes  in  the  table  on  page  147  with  accompany- 
ing text  to  make  the  data  correspond  to  the  facts  for  1912. 

5.  The  insertion  of  an  addendum  on  pages  492-493, 
giving  the  revised  figures  for  deposits  subject  to  check  as 
calculated  by  Professor  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell. 

6.  An  appendix  to  the  second  edition  (page  494  ff.)  on 
^^standardizing  the  dollar." 

For  corrections  of  misprints  and  various  helpful  criti- 
cisms of  the  first  edition  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  a 
number  of  friends  and  correspondents  and  particularly  to 
Major  W.  E.  McKechnie,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
Etawah,  United  Provinces,  India;  Professor  Warren  M. 
Persons,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Mr, 
J.  M.  Keynes,  Editor,  Uconomic  Journal^  Kings  College, 
Cambridge ;  Carl  Snyder,  author.  New  York  City ;  James 
Bonar,  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint,  Ottawa,  Canada ; 
Professor  AUyn  A.  Young,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Professor  Stephen  Bauer,  Director,  Interna- 
tional Office  of  Labor  Legislation,  Basle,  Switzerland ; 
Professor  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  New  York  City  ;  Pro- 
fessor O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  Harvard  University. 

•  • 
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I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  disturbing  the  plates  of  the 
first  edition  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Other- 
wise I  should  have  been  glad  to  incorporate  some  changes 
to  make  use  of  some  valuable  but  general  criticisms.  In 
particular  I  should  have  liked  to  modify  somewhat  the 
statement  of  the  theory  of  crises  in  Chapter  IV  and  in 
Chapter  XI  to  make  use  of  the  helpful  criticism  of  Miss 
Minnie  Throop  England,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Sconomicij  November,  1912 ; 
also  to  meet  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Keynes'  to  the  effect 
that,  while  my  book  shows  that  the  changes  in  the  quantity 
of  money  do  affect  the  price  level,  it  does  not  show  haw 
they  do  so.  To  those  who  feel  the  need  of  a  more  defi- 
nite picture  of  how  the  price  level  is  affected  by  a  change 
in  the  quantity  of  money  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  Me- 
mentary  Principles  of  Hconomiee^  pages  242-247,  and  to 
other  writers  on  this  subject,  particularly  Cairns. 

IRVING  FISHER. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  READERS 

1*  The  general  reader  will  be  chiefly  interested  in 
Chapters  I-VIII. 

2.  The  eureory  reader  will  find  the  gist  of  the  book  in 
Chapter  II. 

8.  Obje€tar%  to  the  quantity  theory  will  find  their  theo- 
retical and  statistical  objections  discussed  in  Chapters 
VIII  and  XII  respectively. 

4.  StudenU  of  financial  hietory  should  read  Chapter  XII. 

5.  Owrrency  reformere  should  read  Chapter  XIII. 

6.  The  appendices  are  addressed  mainly  (though  not 
exclusively)  to  mathematical  econ^ymiete^  for  whom  the  chief 
interest  will  probably  lie  with  the  Appendix  to  Chapter 
X,  on  Index  Numbers,  (which  should  be  read  as  a  whole,) 
and  §  6  of  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  XII,  on  the  Method 
of  Determining  Velocity  of  Circulation. 

7.  The  remainder  of  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  XII  is 
supplied  chiefly  in  order  that  statistical  critics  may  be  en- 
abled to  verify  the  processes  described  in  the  text. 

8.  Chapter  X  and  its  Appendix  are  of  chief  interest  to 
stiLdents  of  index  numbers^  a  subject  as  fascinating  to  some 
as  it  is  dry  to  others. 

9.  The  analytical  table  of  contents,  the  index,  and  the 
running  page  headings  have  been  constructed  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  varying  needs  of  different  classes  of 
readers.  ^ 

The  book  is,  however,  designed  to  constitute  a  complete 
whole,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  approach  it  irom  special  viewpoints  may,  in  the  end, 
read  it  all. 
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ADDENDUM 


(In  this  revised  edition  fibres  for  1910-1912  are  giyen  on  pages  dM,  317. 
See  also  page  492.) 

Data  have  just  become  available  by  which  to  bring  down 
through  1910  the  statistics  of  Chapter  XII.  The  results 
are  as  follows : 

MAGNTrUDBS  IN  THE  EQUATION  OF   EXCHANGE  FOR   1910* 


M 

M' 

V 

v 

P 

T 

397 

MV-^M'V 

PT 

As  first  calculated 

1.64 

7.24 
7.23 

21 
21 

52.8 
52.7 

103.7 

416 

412 

Ab  finally  adjusted 

1.64 

104.0 

399 

415 

415 

The  table  shows  that  the  figures,  as  first  calculated, 
conform  admirably  to  the  equation  of  exchange.  The 
adjustment  needed,  to  produce  perfect  conformity,  in  only 
one  case  reaches  the  half  of  one  per  cent  I 

From  the  adjusted  figures  we  may  calculate  the  per- 
centages of  cash  and  check  transactions  (^MV-*-  MV+  W  V^ 
and  JfcTF'H-ifF'+JIf'rO.  These  are  8%  and  92%, 
which  may  be  added  to  the  table  on  page  317.  The 
ratio  of  deposits  to  money  (Jf'/Jf)  is  4.4,  which  shows 

*  The  aboYe  figures  may  be  inserted  by  the  reader  in  the  tables  on 
pages  280,  281,  284,  286,  290,  292,  296,  804.  The  methods  of  deriving 
the  figoiee  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  explained  in  the  Appendix  to 
Chapter  XII.  The  antecedent  figures  on  which  the  above  table  depends 
may  be  inserted  by  the  reader  as  follows : 

M.  On  page  432  add  (to  the  bottom  of  columns  1-8  incl.)  in  the  table 
the  following:  1910,  8.42,  8.42,  .82,  1.41,  3.3%,  1.46,  1.64. 

BP.  It  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  table  on  page  435,  as  the 
Comptroller's  Report  for  1910  (p.  54)  gives  for  the  first  time  deposits 
subject  to  check  (7.82  bilUons).  To  this  7.82,  however,  three  corrections 
are  needed :  (1)  subtract  .29  for  ^*  savings  accounts  **  improperly  included 
(estimated  for  me  by  the  Comptroller's  Office  at  half  of  the  figure  in  note 
a,  lower  table,  p.  54,  Comptr.  Rpt.) ;  (2)  subtract  .54  as  **  exchanges 
for  clearing  house**  (=  )  times  those  for  national  banks) ;  (3)  add  .25 
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a  greafc  increase  over  1909.  The  disproportionate  growth 
of  deposits  relatively  to  money  and  the  excessive  velocity 
of  circulation  (52.7)  of  deposits,  substantially  equal  to  the 
unprecedented  figure  for  1909,  are  disquieting  symptoms 
and  serve  only  to  confirm  the  forebodings  in  the  text. 

For  aid  in  working  out  the  figures  in  this  addendum  I 
am  indebted  to  three  of  my  students,  Mr.  H.  A.  W. 
Duckert,  Mr.  J.  M.  Shortliffe,  and  Mr.  M.  G.  Hastings. 

as  the  Comptroller's  Office  estimate,  for  me,  of  unreported  deposits  sab- 
ject  to  check.    By  applying  these  corrections  we  obtain  7.24. 

F.  I  have  simply  taken  21  as  a  safe  approximate  estimate  on  the  basis 
of  the  previous  statistics  of  V  (p.  478)  and  its  assumed  relation  to  F'. 

Jf '  V*  and  F'.  Add  to  columns  1-7  of  table  on  page  448  the  following : 
1910,  97.3,  66.4,  429.3,  .89  (by  extrapolation,  an  unsafe  guide),  382,  62.8. 

P.  This  is  obtained  (on  the  principles  of  the  table  on  page  487)  from 
the  index  number  131.6  of  wholesale  prices  for  1910  (kindly  supplied  in 
advance  of  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor)  and  the  average  price 
96.2  of  stocks  as  given  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle^  both 
being  compared  with  the  respective  figures  for  1909,  viz.  126.6  and  97.5. 
They  are  combined  by  **  weighting  **  the  wholesale  prices  10  and  the  stock 
prices  1  and  reducing  the  results  so  that  the  average  for  1909  shall  be  100. 

T,  This  is  obtained :  (a)  by  continuing  columns  1-6  of  the  table  on 
page  479  by  inserting :  1910,  160,  113, 162, 164 ;  (the  extension  of  column 
2  for  1910  is  made  by  means  of  somewhat  more  complete  data  than 
those  enumerated  on  pages  480>482)  ;  (b)  by  combining  the  result,  154, 
obtained  for  column  6  with  the  figures  for  railway  cars  handled.  These 
were  19.8  millions  for  1909  and  22.3  for  1910.  Colunm  6  being  weighted 
10  and  the  car  figures  1,  we  get  as  indices  of  trade :  for  19^9,  1718,  and 
for  1910,  1763,  showing  an  increase  of  2.6%,  which,  applied  to  the 
(corrected)  estimate  of  the  absolute  trade  of  1909,  viz.  387  billions,  gives 
897  as  the  absolute  trade  in  1910. 

(The  opportunity  is  here  taken  to  correct  an  inadvertence  on  pp.  480  fE. 
It  diould  have  been  there  stated  that,  of  the  44  categories  mentioned, 
some  are  alternative  and  not  independent  items,  viz.  those  having  the 
same  names  and  differing  only  in  the  number  of  dties ;  also  that  the  dates 
given  do  not  imply  that  the  items  opposite  are  in  all  cases  used  for  all 
the  intervening  time,  but  only  for  such  periods  as  the  items  were  actoaUy 
available.) 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  changes  in  business  in  1910  as  compared  with 
1900  are  somewhat  irregolar ;  the  sales  of  stocks  have  declined ;  exports 
and  imports  (both  of  them)  have  declined  about  10%. 
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CHAPTER  I» 

FBIMAKT  DBFINinONS 
§1 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  relation  which  the  topic 
treated  in  this  book  bears  to  the  general  subject  of 
economics,   some  primary   definitions   are  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  economics  itself  may  be  defined  as 
the  science  of  wealth,  and  wealth  may  be  defined  as 
material  objects  owned  by  human  beings.  Of  wealth, 
therefore,  there  are  two  essential  attributes :  material- 
ity and  appropriation.  For  it  is  not  all  material  things 
that  are  included  under  wealth,  but  only  such  as  have 
been  appropriated.  Wealth  does  not  include  the  sun, 
moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  nor  even  all  parts 
of  the  surface  of  this  planet,  but  only  such  parts  as 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  mankind.  It 
is,  then,  appropriated  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  appropriated  objects  upon  it  which  constitute 
wealth. 

For  convenience,  wealth  may  be  classified  under 
three  heads:  real  estate,  commodities,  and  human 
beings.  Real  estate  includes  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  other  wealth  attached  thereto  —  improvements 
such  as  buildinga,  fences,  drains,  railwajTs,  street  im- 

^  This  chapter  is  mainly  a  condensation  of  Chapters  I  and  II  of 
the  author's  Naiwre  of  CapiUd  and  Income,  New  York  (Maomillan), 
1900. 
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2  THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  MONET       [Chap.  I 

provements,  and  so  on.  Commodities  include  all  mova- 
ble wealth  (except  man  hunself);  whether  raw  materials 
or  finished  products.  There  is  one  particular  variety 
of  commodity  —  a  certain  finished  product  —  which 
is  of  especial  importance  in  the  subject  of  which  this 
book  treats;  namely,  money.  Any  conmiodity  to  be 
called  "  money  "  must  be  generally  acceptable  in  exchange, 
and  any  commodity  generally  acceptable  in  exchange 
should  be  called  money.  The  best  example  of  a  money- 
commodity  is  found  to-day  in  gold  coins. 

Of  all  wealth,  man  himself  is  a  species.  like  his 
horses  or  his  cattle,  he  is  himself  a  material  object,  and 
like  them,  he  is  owned;  for  if  slave,  he  is  owned  by 
another,  and  if  free,  by  himself .^ 

But  though  human  beings  may  be  considered  as 
wealth,  hwnan  qualities,  such  as  skill,  intelligence,  and 
inventiveness,  are  not  wealth.  Just  as  the  hardness 
of  steel  is  not  wealth,  but  merely  a  quality  of  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  wealth,  —  hard  steel,  —  so  the  skill  of  a 
workman  is  not  wealth,  but  merely  a  quality  of  another 
particular  kind  of  wealth — skilled  workman.  Similarly, 
intelligence  is  not  wealth,  but  an  inteUigent  man  is 
wealth. 

Since  materiaUty  is  one  of  the  two  essential  attributes 
of  wealth,  any  article  of  wealth  may  be  measured  in 
physical  units.  Land  is  measured  in  acres;  coal,  in 
tons ;  milk,  in  quarts ;  and  wheat,  in  bushels.  There- 
fore, for  estimating  the  quantities  of  different  articles 
of  wealth,  all  the  various  physical  units  of  measurement 

^  If  we  wish  to  include  only  slaves  as  wealth  and  not  free  men, 
we  shall  have  to  amend  our  definition  of  wealth  so  as  to  read: 
Wealth  consists  of  material  objects  owned  by  human  beings  and 
external  to  the  owner.  For  the  purpose  of  this  book  it  makes  no 
practical  difference  whether  this  narrower  meaning  or  the  broader 
one  be  employed. 
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may  be  employed:    linear  measure,  square  measure, 
cubic  measure,  and  measure  by  weight. 

Whenever  any  species  of  wealth  is  measured  in  its 
physical  units,  a  first  step  is  taken  toward  the  measure- 
ment of  that  mysterious  magnitude  called  ''value." 
Sometimes  value  is  looked  upon  as  a  psychical  and  some- 
times as  a  physical  phenomenon.  But,  although  the 
determination  of  value  always  involves  a  psychical 
process — judgment  —  yet  the  terms  in  which  the  re- 
sults are  expressed  and  measured  are  physical. 

It  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  lead  up 
to  the  concept  of  value  by  means  of  three  preUminary 
concepts ;  namely,  transfer,  exchange,  and  price. 

A  transfer  of  wealth  is  a  change  in  its  ownership. 
An  exchange  consists  of  two  mutual  and  voluntary 
transfers,  each  in  consideration  of  the  other. 

When  a  certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of  wealth  is 
exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of  another  kind,  we 
may  divide  one  of  the  two  quantities  by  the  other, 
and  obtain  the  price  of  the  latter.  For  instance,  if 
two  dollars  of  gold  are  exchanged  for  three  bushels  of 
wheat,  the  price  of  the  wheat  in  gold  is  two  thirds  of  a 
dollar  per  bushel ;  and  the  price  of  the  gold  in  wheat 
is  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  dollar.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  these  are  ratios  of  two  physical  quantities,  the  units 
for  measuring  which  are  quite  different  from  each  other. 
One  commodity  is  measured  in  bushels,  or  units  of 
volimie  of  wheat,  the  other  in  dollars,  or  units  of  weight 
of  gold.  In  general,  a  price  of  any  species  of  wealth  is 
merely  the  ratio  of  two  physical  quantities,  in  whatever 
way  each  may  originally  be  measured. 

This  brings  us,  at  last,  to  the  concept  of  value.  The 
value  of  any  item  of  wealth  is  its  price  multiplied  by  its 
quantity.    Thus,  if  half  a  dollar  per  bushel  is  the  price 
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of  wheat,  the  value  of  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  is 
fifty  dollars. 

§2 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  discussion  to  some 
of  the  consequences  of  the  first  prerequisite  of  wealth  — 
that  it  must  be  material.  We  turn  now  to  the  second 
prerequisite,  namely,  that  it  must  be  owned.  To  own 
wealth  is  simply  to  have  the  right  to  benefit  by  it; 
that  is,  the  right  to  enjoy  its  services  or  benefits.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  a  loaf  of  bread  has  the  right  to  benefit  by 
it  by  eating  it,  by  selling  it,  or  by  otherwise  disposing 
of  it.  The  man  who  owns  a  house  has  the  right  to 
benefit  by  enjoying  its  shelter,  by  selling  it,  or  by  rent- 
ing it.  This  right,  the  right  to  or  in  the  benefits  of 
wealth — or  more  briefly,  the  right  to  or  in  the  wealth  it- 
self —  is  called  a  "  property  right "  or  simply  "property." 

If  things  were  always  owned  in  fee  simple,  i.e.  if  there 
were  no  division  of  ownership, — no  partnership  rights, 
no  shares,  and  no  stock  companies,  —  there  would  be 
little  practical  need  to  distinguish  property  from  wealth ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  rough  popular  usage,  any 
article  of  wealth,  and  especially  real  estate,  is  often 
inaccurately  called  a  ''piece  of  property."  But  the 
ownership  of  wealth  is  frequently  divided;  and  this 
fact  necessitates  a  careful  distinction  between  the  thing 
owned  and  the  rights  of  the  owners.  Thus,  a  railroad 
is  wealth.  Its  shares  and  bonded  debt  are  rights  to 
this  wealth.  Each  owner  of  shares  or  bonds  has  the 
right  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  benefits  from  the  railway. 
The  total  of  these  rights  comprises  the  complete  owner- 
ship of,  or  property  in,  the  railway. 

Like  wealth,  property  rights  also  may  be  meas- 
ured ;  but  in  units  of  a  diJBferent  character.    The  units 
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of  property  are  not  physical,  but  consist  of  abstract 
rights  to  the  benefits  of  wealth.  If  a  man  has  twenty- 
five  shares  in  a  certain  railway  company,  the  measure- 
ment of  his  property  is  twenty-five  units  just  as  truly 
as  though  he  had  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  What 
he  has  is  twenty-five  rights  of  a  specific  sort. 

There  exist  various  units  of  property  for  measuring 
property,  as  there  are  various  units  of  wealth  for  meas- 
uring wealth;  and  to  property  may  be  applied  pre- 
cisely the  same  concepts  of  transfer,  exchange,  price, 
and  value  which  are  applied  to  wealth. 

Besides  the  distinction  between  wealth  and  property 
rights,  another  distinction  should  here  be  noted.  This  is 
the  distinction  between  property  rights  and  certificates 
of  those  rights.  The  former  are  the  rights  to  use  wealth, 
the  latter  are  merely  the  written  evidence  of  those  rights. 
Thus,  the  right  to  receive  dividends  from  a  railroad 
is  property,  but  the  written  paper  evidencing  that 
right  is  a  stock  certificate.  The  right  to  a  railway 
trip  is  a  property  right,  the  ticket  evidencing  that 
right  is  a  certificate  of  property.  The  promise  of 
a  bank  is  a  property  right;  the  bank  note  on 
which  that  promise  is  engraved  is  a  certificate  of 
property. 

Any  property  right  which  is  generally  acceptable  in 
exchange  may  be  called  "money."  Its  printed  evi- 
dence is  also  called  money.  Hence  there  arise  three 
meanings  of  the  term  money,  viz.  its  meaning  in  the 
sense  of  wealth ;  its  meaning  in  the  sense  of  property ;  ^ 
and  its  meaning  in  the  sense  of  written  evidence. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economic  analysis  the  prop- 
erty sense  is  the  most  important. 

'  Cf .  Monger,  Handw&rierhuch  der  StatifswissenscJiafient  Jena 
(Fischer),  Vol.  IV,  1900,  Article,  "Geld,"  pp.  69-71. 
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What  we  have  been  speaking  of  as  property  is  the  right 
to  the  services,  uses,  or  benefits  of  wealth.  By  benefits 
of  wealth  is  meant  the  desirable  events  which  occur  by 
means  of  wealth.  Like  wealth  and  property,  benefits 
also  may  be  measured,  but  in  units  of  a  still  different 
character.  Benefits  are  reckoned  either ' '  by  time, "  —  as 
the  services  of  a  gardener  or  of  a  dwelling  house;  or 
"by  the  piece,"  —  as  the  use  of  a  plow  or  a  telephone. 
And  just  as  the  concepts  of  transfer,  exchange,  price, 
and  value  apply  to  wealth  and  property,  so  do  they 
apply  to  benefits. 

The  uses  (benefits)  of  wealth,  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  utility  of 
wealth.  The  one  means  desirable  events,  the  ot^jer, 
the  desirability  of  those  events.  The  one  is  usually 
outside  of  the  mind,  the  other  always  iAside. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  rights  to  benefits,  the  benefits 
referred  to  are  future  benefits.  The  owner  of  a  house 
owns  the  right  to  use  it  from  the  present  instant  on- 
ward. Its  past  use  has  perished  and  is  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  ownership. 

The  term  "goods  "  will  be  used  in  this  book  simply  as 
a  convenient  collective  term  to  include  wedUh,  property ^ 
and  benefits.  The  transfer,  exchange,  price,  and  value  of 
goods  take  on  innumerable  forms.  Under  price  aloue, 
as  thus  fully  appUed  to  goods,  fall  rent,  wages,  rates 
of  interest,  prices  in  terms  of  money,  and  prices  in 
terms  of  other  goods.  But  we  shall  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  this  book  with  prices  of  goods  in  terms  oj 
money. 

§3 

little  has  yet  been  said  as  to  the  relation  of  wealth, 
property  and  benefits  to  time.  A  certain  quantity 
of  goods  may  be  either  a  quantity  existing  at  a  partic- 
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iilar  instant  of  time  or  a  quantity  produced,  consumed, 
transported,  or  exchanged  during  a  period  of  time. 
The  first  quantity  is  a  stock,  or  fund,  of  goods ;  the 
second  is  a  flow,  or  stream,  of  goods.  The  amount  of 
wheat  in  a  flour  mill  on  any  definite  date  is  a  stock  of 
wheat,  while  the  monthly  or  weekly  amounts  which 
come  in  or  go  out  constitute  a  flow  of  wheat.  The 
amount  of  mined  coal  existing  in  the  United  States  at 
any  given  moment  is  a  stock  of  mined  coal ;  the  weekly 
amount  mined  is  a  flow  of  coal. 

There  are  many  applications  of  this  distinction ;  for 
instance,  to  capital  and  income.  A  stock  of  goods, 
whether  wealth  or  property,  existing  at  an  instant  of 
time  is  called  capital.  A  flow  of  benefits  from  such 
capital  during  a  period  of  time  is  called  "  income."  In- 
come, therefore,  is  one  important  kind  of  economic  flow. 
Besides  income,  economic  flows  are  of  three  chief  classes, 
representing  respectively  changes  of  condition  (such 
as  production  or  consumption),  changes  of  position  (such 
as  transportation,  exportation,  and  importation),  and 
changes  of  ownership,  which  we  have  already  called 
"  transfers."  Trade  is  a  flow  of  transfers.  Whether  for- 
eign or  domestic,  it  is  simply  the  exchange  of  a  stream  of 
transferred  rights  in  goods  for  an  equivalent  stream 
of  transferred  money  or  money  substitutes.  The  second 
of  these  two  streams  is  called  the  ^^circulation"  of  money. 
The  equation  between  the  two  is  called  the  ''equation 
of  exchange  " ;  and  it  is  this  equation  that  constitutes 
the  subject  matter  of  the  present  book. 


CHAPTER  II 

FUBCHASma  POWBB  OF  HONET  AS  BSLATBD  TO  THB 

EQUATION  OF  EXCHANGE 

§  1 

Wb  define  money  as  what  is  generally  acceptable  in 
exchange  far  goads.^  The  facility  with  which  it  may 
thus  be  exchanged,  or  its  general  acceptability,  is  its 
distinguishing  characteristic.  The  general  acceptability 
may  be  reenforced  by  law,  the  money  thus  becoming 
what  is  known  as  ''legal  tender";  but  such  reenf or  ce- 
ment is  not  essential.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order  that 
any  good  may  be  money  is  that  general  acceptability 
attach  to  it.  On  the  frontier,  without  any  legal  sanc- 
tion, money  is  sometimes  gold  dust  or  gold  nuggets. 
In  the  Colony  of  Virginia  it  was  tobacco.  Among  the 
Indians  in  New  England  it  was  wampum.  ''  In  German 
New  Guinea  the  bent  tusks  of  a  boar  are  used  as  money. 
In  Califomia  red  birds'  heads  have  been  used  in  the 
same  way."  ^  Stone  money  and  shell  money  are  so  used 
in  Melanesia.'  ''  In  Burmah  Chinese  gambling  counters 
are  used  as  money.    Guttapercha  tokens  issued  by 

^  For  disoTissioiis  on  the  definition  of  money,  see  A.  Piatt  An- 
drew, "What  ought  to  be  called  Money"  in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economies,  Vol.  XIII;  Jevons,  Money  and  the  Mechaniem  of  B^^ 
change,  London  (Eegan  Paul)  and  New  York  (Appleton),  1896; 
Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  PoliHcal  Economy;  Walker,  Money ^  and 
other  treatises  and  textbooks. 

'  Sumner,  Folkways,  Boston  (Ginn),  1907,  p.  147. 

*  IJnd.,  p.  150. 
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street  car  companies  in  South  America  are  said  to  be 
used  in  the  same  way."  ^  Not  many  years  ago  in  a 
town  in  New  York  state,  similar  tokens  got  into  local 
circulation  until  their  issue  was  forbidden  by  the  United 
States  government.  In  Mexico  large  cacao  beans 
of  relatively  poor  quality  were  used  as  money,  and  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  little  mats  were  used.'  The 
list  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  But  whatever  the 
substance  of  such  a  oonunodity,  it  is  general  exchange- 
ability which  makes  it  money.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  even  what  is  made  legal  tender 
ii^yj  by  general  usage,  be  deprived  of  its  practical  char- 
acter as  money.  Diuing  the  Civil  War  the  govern- 
ment attempted  to  circulate  fifty-dollar  notes,  bearing 
interest  at  7.3  per  cent,  so  that  the  interest  amounted 
to  the  very  easily  computed  amount  of  a  cent  a  day. 
The  notes,  however,  failed  to  circulate.  In  spite  of  the 
attempt  to  make  their  exchange  easy,  people  preferred 
to  keep  them  for  the  sake  of  the  interest.'  Money 
never  bears  mterest  except  in  the  sense  of  creating  con- 
venience in  the  process  of  exchange.  This  convenience 
is  the  special  service  of  money  and  offsets  the  apparent 
loss  of  interest  involved  in  keeping  it  in  one's  pocket 
instead  of  investing.  ^ 

There  are  various  d^rees  of  exchangeability  which 
must  be  transcended  before  we  arrive  at  real  money. 
Of  all  kinds  of  goods,  perhaps  the  least  exchangeable 
is  real  estate.  Only  in  case  some  person  happens  to  be 
found  who  wants  it,  can  a  piece  of  real  estate  be  traded. 
A  mortgage  on  real  estate  is  one  degree  more  .exchange- 
able. Yet  even  a  mortgage  is  less  exchangeable  than  a 
well-known  and  safe  corporation  security ;  and  a  cor- 

1  Samner,  Folkways,  p.  148.  *  Ibid. 

'  See  Jevons,  Money  and  the  Mechanitm  of  Bxehange,  p.  245. 
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poration  security  is  less  exchangeable  than  a  government 
bond.  In  fact  persons  not  infrequently  buy  govern- 
ment bonds  as  merely  temporary  investments,  intending 
to  sell  them  again  as  soon  as  permanent  investments 
}rielding  better  interest  are  obtainable.  One  d^ree 
more  exchangeable  than  a  government  bond  is  a  bill 
of  exchange ;  one  degree  more  exchangeable  than  a  bill 
of  exchange  is  a  sight  draft ;  while  a  check  is  almost 
as  exchangeable  as  money  itself.  Yet  no  one  of  these 
is  really  money  for  none  of  them  is  '^generally  accept- 
able." 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  present  and  normal 
conditions,  and  to  those  means  of  exchange  which  either 
are  money  or  most  nearly  approximate  it,  we  shall 
find  that  money  itself  belongs  to  a  general  class  of 
property  rights  which  we  may  call  "currency"  or 
'^  circulating  media."  Currency  includes  any  type  of 
property  right  which,  whether  generally  acceptable  or 
not,  does  actually,  for  its  chief  purpose  and  use,  serve 
as  a  means  of  exchange. 

Circulating  media  are  of  two  chief  classes :  (1)  money  ; 
(2)  bank  deposits,  which  will  be  treated  fully  in  the  next 
chapter.  By  means  of  checks,  bank  deposits  serve  as 
a  means  of  payment  in  exchange  for  other  goods.  A 
check  is  the  '^ certificate"  or  evidence  of  the  transfer 
of  bank  deposits.  It  is  acceptable  to  the  payee  only 
by  his  consent.  It  would  not  be  generally  accepted  by 
strangers;  Yet  by  checks,  bank  deposits  even  more 
than  money  do  actually  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Practically,  speaking,  money  and  bank  deposits  subject 
to  check  are  the  only  circulating  media.  If  post-office 
orders  and  tel^raphic  transfer  are  to  be  included,  they 
may  be  r^arded  as  certificates  of  transfer  of  special 
deposits,  the  post  ofiKce  or  tel^raph  company  serving 
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the  purpose,  for  these  special  transactions,  of  a  bank  of 
deposit. 

But  while  a  bank  deposit  transferable  by  check  is 
included  as  circulating  media,  it  is  not  money.  A 
bank  note,  on  the  other  hand,  is  both  circulating 
medium  and  money.  Between  these  two  Ues  the  final 
line  of  distinction  between  what  is  money  and  what 
is  not.  True,  the  line  is  deUcately  drawn,  especially 
when  we  come  to  such  checks  as  cashier's  checks  or 
certified  checks,  for  the  latter  are  almost  identical  with 
bank  notes.  Each  is  a  demand  liability  on  a  bank, 
and  each  confers  on  the  holder  the  right  to  draw  money. 
Yet  while  a  note  is  generally  acceptable  in  exchange,  a 
check  is  spedaUy  acceptable  only,  i.e.  only  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  payee.  Real  money  rights  are  what  a  payee 
accepts  without  question,  because  he  is  induced  to  do 
so  either  by  '*  legal  tender"  laws  or  by  a  well-estabUshed 
custom.^ 

Of  real  money  there  are  two  kinds:  primary  and 
fiduciary.  Money  is  called  "  primary  "  if  it  is  a  commod- 
ity which  has  just  as  much  value  in  some  use  other  than 
money  as  it  has  in  monetary  use.  Primary  money  has 
its  fuU  value  independently  of  any  other  wealth.  Fidu- 
ciary money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  money  the  value 
of  which  depends  partly  or  wholly  on  the  confidence 
that  the  owner  can  exchange  it  for  other  goods,  e.g.  for 
primary  money  at  a  bank  or  government  ofiice,  or  at  any 
rate  f c  r  discharge  of  debts  or  piu*chase  of  goods  of  mer- 
chant). The  chief  example  of  primary  money  is  gold 
coin:  the  chief  example  of  fiduciary  money  is  bank 
notes.  The  qualities  of  primary  money  which  make  for 
exchangeability  are  numerous.    The  most  important 

1  tiee  Franoia  Walker,  Money ,  Trade,  and  Industry,  New  York 
(Holt),  1879,  Cbapter  I. 
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are  portability,  durability,  and  divisibility.^  The  chief 
quality  of  fiduciary  money  which  makes  it  exchangeable 
is  its  redeemability  in  primary  money,  or  else  its  im- 
posed character  of  legal  tender. 

Bank  notes  and  all  other  fiduciary  money,  as  well  as 
bank  deposits,  circulate  by  certificates  often  called 
''tokens."  ''Token  coins"  are  included  in  this  de- 
scription. The  value  of  these  tokens,  apart  from  the 
rights  they  convey,  is  small.  Thus  the  value  of  a  silver 
dollar,  as  wealth,  is  only  about  forty  cents ;  that  is  all 
that  the  actual  silver  in  it  is  worth.  Its  vidue  as  prop- 
erty, however,  is  one  hundred  cents ;  for  its  holder  has 
a  legal  right  to  use  it  in  paying  a  debt  to  that  amount, 
and  a  customary  right  to  so  use  it  in  payment  for 
goods.  Likewise,  the  property  value  of  a  fifty-cent 
piece,  a  quarter,  a  ten-cent  piece,  a  five-cent  piece,  or 
a  one-cent  piece  is  considerably  greater  than  its  value 
as  wealth.  The  value  of  a  paper  dollar  as  wealth  —  for 
instance,  a  silver  certificate  —  is  almost  nothing.  It  is 
worth  just  its  value  as  paper,  and  no  more.  But  iid 
value  as  property  is  a  hundred  cents,  that  is,  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  gold  dollar.  It  represents  to  that  extent  a 
claim  of  the  holder  on  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

Figure  1  indicates  the  classification  of  all  circulating 
media  in  the  United  States.  It  shows  that  the  total 
amount  of  circulating  media  is  about  8^  billions,  of 
which  about  7  billions  are  bank  deposits  subject  to 
check,  and  1^  billions,  money;  and  that  of  vhis  I^ 
billions  of  money,  1  billion  is  fiduciary  money  and  only 
about  I  a  billion,  primary  money. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  exclude  the  consider- 
ation of  bank  deposits  or  check  circulation  and  confine 
our  attention  to  the  circulation  of   money,  priiiary 

^  See  Jevons,  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange^  Chapter  V. 
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and  fiduciary.  In  the  United  States,  the  only  primary 
money  is  gold  coin.  The  fiduciary  money  includes 
(1)  token  coins,  viz.  silver  dollars,  fractional  silver, 
and  minor  coins  (''nickels''  and  cents);  (2)  paper 
money,  viz.  (a)  certifi- 
cate for  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  (6)  promissory 
notes,  whether  of  the 
United  States  govern- 
ment (''greenbacks  ") , 
or  of  the  National 
banks. 

Checks  aside,  we 
may  classify  exchanges 
into  three  groups:  the 
exchange  of  goods 
against  goods,  or  bar- 
ter; the  exchange  of 
money  against  money,  or  changing  money;  and  the 
exchange  of  money  against  goods,  or  purchase  and  sale. 
Only  the  last-named  species  of  exchange  makes  up  what 
we  call  the  "circulation"  of  money.  The  circulation 
of  money  signifies,  therefore,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
its  transfers  against  goods.  All  money  held  for  circula- 
tion,  i.e.  all  money,  except  what  is  in  the  banks  and 
United  States  government's  vaults,  is  called  "money  in 
circulation." 

The  chief  object  of  this  book  is  to  explain  the  causes 
detemuning  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  indicated  by  the  quan- 
tities of  other  goods  which  a  given  quantity  of  money 
will  buy.  The  lower  we  find  the  prices  of  goods,  the 
iaig^  the  quantities  that  can  be  bought  by  a  given 
amount  of  money,  and  therefore  the  higher  the  purchas- 
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ing  power  of  money.  The  higher  we  find  the  prices 
of  goodS;  the  smaller  the  quantities  that  can  be  bought 
by  a  given  amount  of  money,  and  therefore  the  lower 
the  purchasing  power  of  money.  In  short,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  level  of 
prices;  so  that  the  study  of  the. purchasing  power  of 
money  is  identical  with  the  study  of  price  levels. 

§2 

Overlooking  the  influence  of  deposit  currencv^  or 
checks,  the  price  level  may  be  said  to  depend  on^nly 
three  sets  of  causes :  (1)  the  quantity  of  money  in  circu- 
lation ;  (2)  its  "eflBciency "  or  velodty  of  circulation  (or 
the  average  ntmiber  of  times  a  year  money  is  exchanged 
for  goods) ;  and  (3)  the  volume  of  trade  (or  amount  of 
goods  bought  by  money).  The  so-called  "quantity 
theory,"  *  %.e.  that  prices  vary  proportionately  to  money, 
has  often  been  incorrectly  formulated,  but  (overlooking 
checks)  the  theory  is  correct  in  the  sense  that  the  level 
of  prices  varies  directly  with  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation,  provided  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  that 
money  and  the  volume  of  trade  which  it  is  obliged  to 
perform  are  not  changed. 

The  quantity  theory  has  been  one  of  the  most  bitterly 
contested  theories  in  economics,  largely  because  the 
recognition  of  its  truth  or  falsity  a£Fected  powerful 

1  This  theory,  though  often  crudely  formulated,  has  been  aooepted 
by  Looke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mill,  Walker,  Marshall, 
Hadley,  Fetter,  Kemmerer  and  most  writers  on  the  subject.  Tlxe 
Roman  Julius  Paulus,  about  200  a.d.,  stated  his  belief  that  the 
value  of  money  depends  on  its  quantity.  See  Zuokerkandl,  Theori^ 
des  Preisfis;  Kemmerer,  Money  and  Credit  InstrumenU  in  their 
ReiaHon  to  General  Prices,  New  York  (Holt),  1909.  It  is  truA 
that  many  writers  still  oppose  the  quantity  theory*  See  esi)eoiall>% 
lAughlin,  Prineiplee  of  Money,  New  York  (Scribner),  1903. 
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intarests  in  commerce  and  politics.  It  has  been  main* 
tained  —  and  the  assertion  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
—  that  the  theorems  of  Euclid  would  be  bitterly  con- 
troverted if  financial  or  political  interests  were  in- 
volved.   . 

The  quantity  theory  haS;  unfortunately,  been  made 
the  basis  of  arguments  for  unsound  currency  schemes. 
It  has  been  invoked  in  behalf  of  irredeemable  paper 
money  and  of  national  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1.  As  a  consequence,  not  a  few  ''sound  money 
men,"  believing  that  a  theory  used  to  support  such 
vagaries  must  be  wrong,  and  fearing  the  political  effects 
of  its  propagation,  have  drifted  into  the  position  of 
opposing,  not  only  the  unsound  propaganda,  but  also 
the  sound  principles  by  which  its  advocates  sought 
to  bolster  it  up.^  These  attacks  upon  the  quantity 
theory  have  been  rendered  easy  by  the  imperfect  com- 
prehension of  it  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  thus 
invoked  it  in  a  bad  cause. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  few  mental  attitudes  are 
more  pernicious,  and  in  the  end  more  disastrous,  than 
those  which  would  uphold  sound  practice  by  denying 
sound  principles  because  some  thinkers  make  unsound 
application  of  those  principles.  At  any  rate,  in  scien- 
tific study  there  is  no  choice  but  to  find  and  state  the 
unvarnished  truth. 

The  quantity  theory  will  be  made  more  clear  by  the 
equation  of  exchange,  which  is  now  to  be  explained. 

The  equation  of  exchange  is  a  statement,  in  math- 

1  See  Soott,  "It  has  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  false  doctrines 
reg:ardin£:  monetary  matters,  and  is  constantly  and  successfully 
employed  in  defense  of  harmful  legislation  and  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting needed  monetary  reforms."  Money  and  Banking ,  New 
York,  1903,  p.  6S. 
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ematical  form,  of  the  total  transactions  effected  in  a 
certain  period  in  a  given  community.  It  is  obtained 
simply  by  adding  together  the  equations  of  exchange  for 
all  individual  transactions.  Suppose^  for  instance,  that 
a  person  buys  10  pounds  of  sugar  at  7  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  an  exchange  transaction,  in  which  10  pounds  of 
sugar  have  been  regarded  as  equal  to  70  cents,  and  this 
fact  may  be  expressed  thus :  70  cents  =  10  pounds  of 
sugar  multiplied  by  7  cents  a  pound.  Every  other  sale 
and  purchase  may  be  expressed  similarly,  and  by  adding 
them  all  together  we  get  the  equation  of  exchange  f€yr 
a  certain  period  in  a  given  community.  During  this 
same  period,  however,  the  same  money '  may  serve, 
and  usually  does  serve,  for  several  transactions.  For 
that  reason  the  money  side  of  the  equation  is  of 
course  greater  than  the  total  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation. 

The  equation  of  exchange  relates  to  all  the  purchases 
made  by  money  in  a  certain  community  during  a  cer- 
tain time.  We  shall  continue  to  ignore  checks  or  any 
circulating  medium  not  money.  We  shall  also  ignore 
foreign  trade  and  thus  restrict  ourselves  to  trade  within 
a  hypothetical  community.  Later  we  shall  reinclude 
these  factors,  proceeding  by  a  series  of  approximations 
through  successive  hypothetical  conditions  to  the  actual 
conditions  which  prevail  to-day.  We  must,  of  course, 
not  forget  that  the  conclusions  expressed  in  each  suc- 
cessive approximation  are  true  solely  on  the  particular 
hypothesis  assumed. 

The  equation  of  exchange  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
equations  involved  in  all  individual  exchanges  in  a  year. 
In  each  sale  and  purchase,  the  money  and  goods  ex- 
changed are  ipso  facto  equivalent ;  for  instance,  the 
money  paid  for  sugar  is  equivalent  to  the  sugar  bought. 
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And  in  the  grand  total  of  all  exchanges  for  a  year,  the 
total  money  paid  is  equal  in  value  to  the  total  value 
of  the  goods  bought.  The  equation  thus  has  a  money 
side  and  a  goods  side.  The  money  side  is  the  total 
money  paid,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of 
the  quantity  of  money  multiplied  by  its  rapidity  of 
circulation.  The  goods  side  is  made  up  of  the  products 
of  quantities  of  goods  exchanged  multiplied  by  their 
resi)ective  prices. 

The  important  magnitude,  called  the  velocity  of  cir- 
culation, or  rapidity  of  turnover,  is  simply  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  money  payments  for 
goods  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  the  average  amount 
of  mone]^  in  circulation  by  which  those  payments  are 
effected,  'fhis  velocity  of  circulation  for  an  entire  com- 
munity is  a  sort  of  average  of  the  rates  of  turnover  of 
money  for  different  persons.  Each  person  has  his  own 
rate  of  turnover  which  he  can  readily  calculate  by  di- 
viding the  amount  of  money  he  expends  per  year  by 
the  average  amount  he  carries. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  money  side.  If  the  number  of 
dollars  in  a  country  is  5,000,000,  and  their  velocity  of 
circulation  is  twenty  times  per  year,  then  the  total 
amount  of  money  changing  hands  (for  goods)  per  year 
IS  5,000,000  times  twenty,  or  $100,000,000.  This  is  the 
money  side  of  the  equation  of  exchange. 

Since  the  money  side  of  the  equation  is  $100,000,000, 
the  goods  side  must  be  the  same.  For  if  $100,000,000 
has  been  spent  for  goods  in  the  course  of  the  year,  then 
$100,000,00(>  worth  of  goods  must  have  been  sold  in 
that  year.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  writing 
out  the  quantities  and  prices  of  the  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  goods  which  are  actually  exchanged,  let  us 
assume  for  the  present  that  there  are  only  three  kinds 
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of  goods^  —  bread,  coal,  and  cloth ;  and  that  the  sales 
are:  — 

200,000,000  loaves  of  bread  at  $  .10  a  loaf, 
10,000,000  tons  of  ooal  at         5.00  a  ton,  and 
30,000,000  yards  of  cloth  at       1.00  a  yard. 

The  value  of  these  transactions  is  evidently  $100,000,- 
000,  i.e.  $20,000,000  worth  of  bread  plus  $50,000,000 
worth  of  coal  plus  $30,000,000  worth  of  cloth.  The 
equation  of  exchange  therefore  (remember  that  the 
money  side  consisted  of  $5,000,000  exchanged  20  times) 
is  as  follows :  — 

$5,000,000  X  aO  times  a  year 

-  200,000,000  loaves  X  I  .10  a  loaf 

+   10,000,000  tons     X    5.00  a  ton 

+  30,000,000  yards  X    1.00  a  yard. 

This  equation  contains  on  the  money  side  two  magni- 
tudes, viz.  (1)  the  quantity  of  money  and  (2)  its 
velocity  of  circulation;  and  on  the  goods  side  tw^o 
groups  of  magnitudes  in  two  columns,  viz.  (1)  the 
quantities  of  goods  exchanged  (loaves,  tons,  yards), 
and  (2)  the  prices  of  these  goods.  The  equation  sho^ns 
that  these  four  sets  of  magnitudes  are  mutually  related. 
Because  this  equation  must  be  fulfilled,  the  prices  must 
bear  a  relation  to  the  three  other  sets  of  magnitudes,  — 
quantity  of  money,  rapidity  of  circulation,  and  quan- 
tities of  goods  exchanged.  Consequently,  these  prices 
must,  as  a  whole,  vary  proportionally  with  the  quantity 
of  money  and  with  its  velocity  of  circulation,  and  in- 
versely with  the  quantities  of  goods  exchanged. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  quantity  of  money 
were  doubled,  while  its  velocity  of  circulation  and  the 
quantities  of  goods  exchanged  remained  the  same. 
Then  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  prices  to 
remain  imchanged.    The  money  side  would  now  be 
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S10,000,000  X  20  times  a  year  or  S200,000,000 ;  whereas, 
if  prices  should  not  change,  the  goods  would  remain 
$100,000,000,  and  the  equation  would  be  violated. 
Since  exchanges,  individuiJly  and  collectively,  alwajrs 
involve  an  equivalent  quid  pro  quOj  the  two  sides  must 
be  equal.  Not  only  must  purchases  and  sales  be  equal 
in  amount — since  every  article  bought  by  one  person 
is  necessarily  sold  by  another — but  the  total  value  of 
goods  sold  must  equal  the  total  amount  of  money 
exchanged.  Therefore,  imder  the  given  conditions, 
prices  must  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  goods 
side  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  This  doubling 
may  be  accomplished  by  an  even  or  uneven  rise  in 
prices,  but  some  sort  of  a  rise  of  prices  (here  must  he. 
If  the  prices  rise  evenly,  they  will  evidently  all  be  exactly 
doubled,  so  that  the  equation  will  read :  — 

$10,000,000  X  20  times  a  year 

-  200,000,000  loaves  X  S  .20  per  loaf 
+  10,000,000  tons  X  10.00  per  ton 
+  30,000,000  yards  X     2.00  per  yard. 

If  the  prices  rise  unevenly,  the  doubling  must  evidently 
be  brought  about  by  compensation ;  if  some  prices  rise 
by  less  than  double,  others  must  rise  by  enough  more 
than  double  to  exactly  compensate. 

But  whether  all  prices  increase  uniformly,  each  being 
exactly  doubled,  or  some  prices  increase  more  and  some 
less  (so  as  still  to  double  the  total  money  value  of  the 
goods  purchased),  the  prices  are  doubled  on  (he  average.^ 
This  proposition  is  usually  expressed  by  sajdng  that  the 
'^ general  level  of  prices'^  is  raised  twofold.  From  the 
mere  fact,  therefore,  that  the  money  spent  for  goods 

>  This  does  not  mean,  of  oourse,  that  their  simple  arithmeiicdl 
ttVdrage  is  ezaetly  doubled.  For  definition  of  an  average  or  "mean " 
iu  general,  see  §  1  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  II. 
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must  equal  the  quantities  of  those  goods  multiplied  by 
their  prices^  it  follows  that  the  level  of  prices  must  rise 
or  fall  according  to  changes  in  the  quantity  of  money, 
unless  there  are  changes  in  its  velocity  of  circulation  or 
in  the  quantities  of  goods  exchanged. 

If  changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  affect  prices,  so 
will  changes  in  the  other  factors  —  quantities  of  goods 
and  velocity  of  circulation  —  affect  prices,  and  in  a 
very  sunilar  manner.  Thus  a  doubUng  in  the  velocity 
of  circulation  of  money  will  double  the  level  of  prices, 
provided  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  and  the 
quantities  of  goods  exchanged  for  money  remain  as  be- 
fore.   The  equation  will  become :  — 

$5,000,000  X  40  times  a  year 

»  200,000,000  loaves  X  S  .20  a  loaf 
+  10,000,000  tons  X  10.00  a  ton 
-h  30,000,000  yards  X     2.00  a  yard, 

or  else  the  equation  will  assume  a  form  in  which  some 
of  the  prices  will  more  than  double,  and  others  less  than 
double  by  enough  to  preserve  the  same  total  value  of 
the  sales. 

Again,  a  doubling  in  the  quantities  of  goods  exchanged 
will  not  double,  but  halve,  the  height  of  the  price  level, 
provided  the  quantity  of  money  and  its  velocity  of 
circulation  remain  the  same.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  equation  will  become :  — 

$5,000,000  X  20  tinoies  a  year 

»  400,000,000  loaves  X  $  .05  a  loaf 
+  20,000,000  tons  X  2.60  a  ton 
+   60,000,000  yards  X     .50  a  yard, 

or  else  it  will  assume  a  form  in  which  some  of  the  prices 
are  more  than  halved,  and  others  less  than  halved, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  equation. 
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Finally,  if  there  is  a  simultaneous  change  in  two  or 
all  of  the  three  influences,  i.e.  quantity  of  money, 
velocity  of  circulation,  and  quantities  of  goods  ex- 
changed, the  price  level  will  be  a  compound  or  resultant 
of  these  various  influences.  If,  for  example,  the  quan- 
tity of  money  is  doubled,  and  its  velocity  of  circulation 
IS  halved,  while  the  quantity  of  goods  exchanged  remains 
constant,  the  price  level  will  be  undisturbed.  Like- 
wise, it  will  be  undisturbed  if  the  quantity  of  money  is 
doubled  and  the  quantity  of  goods  is  doubled,  while 
the  velocity  of  circulation  remains  the  same.  To  double 
the  quantity  of  money,  therefore,  is  not  always  to  double.^ 
prices,  J  We  must  distinctly  recognize  that  the  quantity 
of  money  is  only  one  of  three  factors,  all  equally  impor- 
tant in  determining  the  price  level. 


§3 

The  equation  of  exchange  has  now  been  expressed  by 
an  arithmetical  illustration.  It  may  be  also  represented 
visually,  by  a  mechanical  illustration.  Such  a  repre- 
sentation is  embodied  in  Figure  2.    This  represents  a 
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Fig.  2. 


mechanical  balance  in  equilibrium,  the  two  sides  of  which 
symbolize  respectively  the  money  side  and  the  goods 
side  of  the  equation  of  exchange.  The  weight  at  the 
left,  symbolized  by  a  purse,  represents  the  money  in 
circulation;  the  ''arm''  or  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
at  which  this  weight  (purse)  is  hung  represents  the 
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efficiency  of  this  money;  or  its  velocity  of  circulatioii. 
On  the  right  side  are  three  weights,  —  bread,  coal,  and 
cloth,  symboUzed  respectively  by  a  loaf,  a  coal  scuttle, 
and  a  roll  of  cloth.  The  arm,  or  distance  of  each  from 
the  fulcrum,  represents  its  price.  In  order  that  the  lever 
arms  at  the  right  may  not  be  inordinately  long,  we  have 
found  it  convenient  to  reduce  the  unit  of  measure  of 
coal  from  tons  to  hundredweights,  and  that  of  cloth 
from  yards  to  feet,  and  consequently  to  enlarge  corre- 
spondingly the  niunbers  of  units  (the  measure  of  coal 
changmg  from  10,000,000  tons  to  200,000,000  hundred- 
weights, and  that  of  the  cloth  from  30,000,000  yards  to 
90,000,000  feet).  The  price  of  coal  in  the  new  unit  per 
hundredweight  becomes  25  cents  per  hundredweight, 
and  that  of  cloth  in  feet  becomes  33^  cents  per  foot. 

We  all  know  that,  when  a  balance  is  in  equilibriunx, 
the  tendency  to  turn  in  one  direction  equals  the  tend- 
ency to  turn  in  the  other.  Each  weight  produces  on 
its  side  a  tendency  to  turn,  measured  by  the  product  of 
the  weight  by  its  arm.  The  weight  on  the  left  produces, 
on  that  side,  a  tendency  measiu^  by  5,000,000  x  20; 
while  the  weights  on  the  right  make  a  combined  opposite 
tendency  measured  by  200,000,000  x  .10+200,000,000  x 
.254-90,000,000  x  .33 J.  The  equality  of  these  opposite 
tendencies  represents  the  equation  of  exchange. 

An  increase  in  the  weights  or  arms  on  one  side  re- 
quires, in  order  to  preserve  equilibriiun,  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  weights  or  arms  on  the  other  side.  This 
simple  and  familiar  principle,  applied  to  the  symbolism 
here  adopted,  means  that  if,  for  instance,  the  velocity 
of  circulation  (left  arm)  remains  the  same,  and  if  the 
trade  (weights  at  the  right)  remains  the  same,  then  any 
increase  of  the  purse  at  the  left  will  require  a  lengthen- 
ing of  one  or  more  of  the  arms  at  the  right,  represent- 
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ing  prices.  If  these  prices  increase  uniformly,  they  will 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  in  money ;  if 
they  do  not  increase  uniformly,  some  will  increase  more 
and  some  less  than  this  ratio,  maintaining  an  average. 

Likewise  it  is  evident  that  if  the  arm  at  the  left 
lengthens,  and  if  the  purse  and  the  various  weights  on 
the  right  remain  the  same,  there  must  be  an  increase  in 
the  arms  at  the  right. 

Again,  if  there  is  an  increase  in  weights  at  the  right, 
add  if  the  left  arm  and  the  purse  remain  the  same,  there 
must  'be  a  shortening  of  right  arms. 

In  general,  a  change  in  one  of  the  four  sets  of  mag- 
nitudes must  be  accompanied  by  such  a  change  or 
changes  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  three  as  shall  main- 
tain equilibriiun. 

As  we  are  interested  in  the  average  change  in  prices 
rather  than  in  the  prices  individually,  we  may  simplify 
this  mechanical  representation  by  hanging  all  the  right- 
hand  weights  at  one  average  point,  so  that  the  arm  shall 
represent  the  average  prices.  This  arm  is  a  '^  weighted 
average"  of  the  three  original  arms,  the  weights  being 
literally  the  weights  hanging  at  the  right. 

This  averaging  of  prices  is  represented  in  Figure  3, 
which  visualizes  the  fact  that  the  average  price  of  goods 
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(right  arm)  varies  directly  with  the  quantity  of  money 
(left  weight),  and  directly  with  its  velocity  of  circulation 
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Oeft  arm),  and  inverBely  with  the  volume  of  trade  (right 

weight).      ^ 

§4 

We  now  come  to  the  strict  algebraic  statement  of 
the  equation  of  exchange.  An  algebraic  statement  is 
usually  a  good  safeguard  against  loose  reasoning ; 
and  loose  reasoning  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  sus- 
picion under  which  economic  theories  have  frequently 
fallen.  If  it  is  worth  while  in  geometry  to  demonstrate 
carefully,  at  the  start,  propositions  which  are  almost 
self-evident,  it  is  a  hundredfold  more  worth  while  to 
demonstrate  with  care  the  propositions  relating  to 
price  levels,  which  are  less  self-evident ;  which,  indeed, 
while  confidently  assumed  by  many,  are  contemptuously 
rejected  by  others. 

Let  us  denote  the  total  circulation  of  money,  i.e.  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  goods  in  a  given  com- 
munity during  a  given  year,  by  E  (expenditure) ;  and 
the  average  amoimt  of  money  in  circulation  in  the  com- 
munity during  the  year  by  M  (money).  M  will  be 
the  simple  arithmetical  average  of  the  amounts  of  money 
existing  at  successive  instants  separated  from  each 
other  by  equal  intervals  of  time  indefinitely  small. 
If  we  divide  the  year's  expenditures,  E,  by  the  average 
amount  of  money,  M,  we  shall  obtain  what  is  called 
the  average  rate  of  turnover  of  money  in  its  exchange 

E 
for  goods,  — ,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 

M 

money.*    This  velocity  may  be  denoted  by  V,  so  that 

E 

-r^  =  F;    then   E  may   be   expressed    as    MV.      In 

words :   the  total  circulation  of  money  in  the  sense  of 

1  For  discussion  of  the  concept  of  velocity  of  circulation,  see 
iS  2,  4,  5  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  IL 
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money  expended  is  equal  to  the  total  money  in  circu- 
lation multiplied  by  its  velocity  of  circulation  or  turn- 
over. ^  or  Af  F,  therefore,  expresses  the  money  side  of 
the  equation  of  exchange.  Turning  to  the  goods  side 
of  the  equation,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  prices  of 
goods  exchanged  and  quantities  of  goods  exchanged. 
The  average  ^  price  of  sale  of  any  particular  good, 
such  as  bread,  purchased  in  the  given  community 
during  the  given  year,  may  be  represented  by  p 
(price) ;  and  the  total  quantity  of  it  purchased,  by  Q 
(quantity) ;  likewise  the  average  price  of  another 
good  (say  coal)  may  be  represented  by  p'  and  the 
total  quantity  of  it  exchanged,  by  Q' ;  the  average 
price  and  the  total  quantity  of  a  third  good  (say  cloth) 
may  be  represented  by  p"  and  Q"  respectively ;  and  so 
on,  for  all  other  goods  exchanged,  however  numerous. 
The  equation  of  exchange  may  evidently  be  expressed 
as  follows :  *  — 

MV  ^pQ 

+  p'(r 

+  etc. 

iThis  is  an  average  weighted  acoording  to  the  quantities  pur- 
chased on  various  occasions  throughout  the  period  and  country 
considered.     See  §  3  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  II. 

*  An  algebraic  statement  of  the  equation  of  exchange  was  made 
by  Simon  Newcomb  in  his  able  but  little  appreciated  Principles 
ojf  Politiccd  Economy,  New  York  (Harper),  1885,  p.  346.  It  is  also 
expressed  by  Edgeworth,  '*  Report  on  Monetary  Standard."  Report 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  1887,  p. 
293,  and  by  President  Hadley,  Economics,  New  York  (Putnam), 
1896,  p.  197.  See  also  Irving  Fisher,  ''The  Rdle  of  Capital  in  Eco- 
nomic Theory,"  Economic  Journal,  December,  1899,  pp.  515-521, 
and  £.  W.  Kemmerer,  Money  and  Credit  Instruments  in  their  Rela^ 
tion  to  General  Prices,  New  York  (Holt),  1907,  p.  13.  While  thus 
only  recently  given  mathematical  expression,  the  quantity  theory 
has  long  been  understood  as  a  relationship  among  the  several  fac- 
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The  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  is  the  sum  of 
tenns  of  the  form  pQ  —  a  price  multiplied  by  a  quantity 
bought.  It  is  customary  in  mathematics  to  abbreviate 
such  a  sum  of  terms  (all  of  which  are  of  the  same  form) 
by  using  ''  S  "  as  a  symbol  of  summation.  This  sjonbol 
does  not  signify  a  magnitude  as  do  the  symbols  M,  Vj 
Pf  Q,  etc.  It  signifies  merely  the  operation  of  addition 
and  should  be  read  'Hhe  sum  of  terms  of  the  following 
type/'  The  equation  of  exchange  may  therefore  be 
written: — 

That  is,  the  magnitudes  E,  M,  V,  the  p's  and  the  Q's 
relate  to  the  entire  community  and  an  entire  year ;  but 
they  are  based  on  and  related  to  corresponding  magni- 
tudes for  the  individual  persons  of  which  the  community 
is  composed  and  for  the  individual  moments  of  time 
of  which  the  year  is  composed.^ 

The  algebraic  derivation  of  this  equation  is,  of  course, 
essentially  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  derivation 
previously  given.  It  consists  simply  in  adding  together 
the  eqaaJtions  for  aU  individual  purchases  within  the 
community  during  the  year} 

By  means  of  this  equation,  'MV  =  2pQ,  the  three 
theorems  set  forth  earlier  in  this  chapter  may  be  now 
expressed  as  follows :  — 

(1)  If  V  and  the  Q's  remain  invariable  while  M  varies 
in  any  ratio,  the  money  side  of  the  equation  will  vary 

ton :  amount  of  money,  rapidity  of  eiroulation,  and  amount  of  trade. 
See  Mill,  Principles  of  PolUical  Economy,  Book  III,  Chapter  VIII, 
1 3.   Ricardo  probably  deserves  chief  oredit  for  launching  the  theory. 

^For  the  relations  subsisting  between  these  magnitudes  (as 
relating  to  the  whole  community  and  the  whole  year),  and.  the 
corresponding  elementary  magnitudes  relating  to  each  individxial 
and  each  moment,  see  §  4  of  the  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  II. 

>  See  S  6  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  II. 
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in  the  same  ratio  and  therefore  its  equal,  the  goods  side, 
must  vary  in  that  same  ratio  also ;  consequently,  either 
the  p's  will  all  vary  in  that  ratio  or  else  some  p's  will 
vary  more  than  in  that  ratio  and  others  enough  less  to 
compensate  and  maintain  the  same  average.^ 

(2)  If  ilf  and  the  Q's  remain  invariable  while  F  varies 
in  any  ratio,  the  money  side  of  the  equation  wiU  vary 
in  the  same  ratio,  and  therefore  its  equal,  the  goods 
side,  must  vary  in  that  ratio  also ;  consequently,  the 
P'e  will  all  vary  in  the  same  ratio  or  else  some  will  vary 
more  and  others  enough  less  to  compensate. 

(3)  If  M  and  V  remain  invariable,  the  money  side 
and  the  goods  side  will  remain  invariable ;  consequently, 
if  the  Q's  all  vary  in  a  given  ratio,  either  the  p's  must 
all  vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  or  else  some  of  them  will 
vary  more  and  others  enough  less  to  compensate. 

We  may,  if  we  wish,  further  simplify  the  right  side 
by  writing  it  in  the  form  PT  where  P  is  a  weighted 
average  of  all  the  p's,  and  T  is  the  sum  of  all  the  Q's. 
P  then  represents  in  one  magnitude  the  level  of  prices, 
and  T  represents  in  one  magnitude  the  volume  of  trade. 
This  simplification  is  the  algebraic  interpretation  of 
the  mechanical  illustration  given  in  Figure  3,  where  all 
the  goods,  instead  of  being  hung  separately,  as  in 
Figure  2,  were  combined  and  himg  at  an  average  point 
representing  their  average  price. 

We  have  derived  the  equation  of  exchange,  MV  = 
l>pQ,  by  adding  together,  for  the  right  side,  the  sums 
expended  by  different  persons.  But  the  same  reasoning 
would  have  derived  an  equation  of  exchange  by  taking 
the  smns  received  by  different  persons.    The  results  of 

^  For  the  nftture  of  the  averai:e  here  inyolved  and  for  the  aver* 
ages  inTolved  in  the  other  two  following  oases,  see  §  7  of  Appendix 
to  (this)  Chapter  II. 
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the  two  methods  will  harmonize  if  the  community  has 
no  foreign  trade ;  for,  apart  from  foreign  trade,  what  is 
expended  by  one  person  in  the  community  is  necessarily 
received  by  some  other  person  in  that  community. 

If  we  wish  to  extend  the  reasoning  so  as  to  apply 
to  foreign  trade,  we  shall  have  two  equations  of  ex- 
change, one  based  on  money  expended  and  the  other 
on  money  received  or  accepted  by  members  of  the  com- 
munity. These  will  always  be  approximately  equal  and 
may  or  may  not  be  exactly  equal  within  a  country  ac- 
cording to  the  "balance  of  trade"  between  that  coun- 
try and  others.  The  right  side  of  the  equation  based 
on*  expenditures  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  domes- 
tic quantities  already  represented  there,  the  quantities 
of  goods  imported  and  their  prices,  but  not  those  ex- 
.  ported ;  while  the  reverse  will  be  true  of  the  equation 
based  on  receipts. 

§5 

This  completes  our  statement  of  the  equation  of 
exchange,  except  for  the  element  of  check  pajrments, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  next  chapter.  We  have  seen 
that  the  equation  of  exchange  has  as  its  ultimate  basis 
'  the  elementary  equations  of  exchange  pertaining  to  given 
persons  and  given  moments,  in  other  words,  the  equa- 
tions pertaining  to  individual  transactions.  Such  ele- 
mentary equations  mean  that  the  money  paid  in  any 
transaction  is  the  equivalent  of  the  goods  bought  at 
the  price  of  sale.  From  this  secure  and  obvious  premise 
is  derived  the  equation  of  exchange  MV  ==  2pQ,  each 
element  in  which  is  a  sum  or  an  average  of  the  like 
elementary  elements  for  different  individuals  and  differ- 
ent moments,  thus  comprising  all  the  purcha^  in  the 
community  durinir  fhf^  vpifir.    Finally,  from  this  equa- 
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tion  we  see  that  prices  vary  directly  as  M  and  V,  and 
inversely  as  the  Q's,  provided  in  each  case  only  one  of 
these  three  sets  of  magnitudes  varies,  and  the  other  two 
remain  unchanged.  Whether  to  change  one  of  the 
three  necessarily  disturbs  the  others  is  a  question  re- 
served for  a  later  chapter.  Those  who  object  to  the 
equation  of  exchange  as  a  mere  truism  are  asked  to 
defer  judgment  until  they  have  read  Chapter  VIII. 

To  recapitulate,  we  find  then  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions assumed,  the  price  level  varies  (1)  directly  as  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  (ijf),  (2)  directly  as 
the  velocity  of  its  circulation  (V),  (3)  inversely  as  the 
volume  of  trade  done  by  it  (T).  The  first  of  these  L 
three  relations  is  worth  emphasis.  It  constitutes  the 
"  quantity  theory  of  money."  ^  C 

So  important  is  this  principle,  and  so  bitterly  con- 
tested has  it  been,  that  we  shall  illustrate  it  further. 
As  already  indicated,  by  "the  quantity  of  money"  is 
meant  the  number  of  dollars  (or  other  given  monetary 
units)  in  circulation.  This  number  may  be  changed 
in  several  wajrs,  of  which  the  following  three  are  most 
important.  Their  statement  will  serve  to  bring  home 
to  us  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  and  to  reveal  the 
fundamental  peculiarity  of  money  on  which  they  rest. 

As  a  first  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the  government 
to  double  the  deruyrninationa  of  all  money ;  that  is,  let 
us  suppose  that  what  has  been  hitherto  a  half  dollar  is 
henceforth  called  a  dollar,  and  that  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  dollar  is  henceforth  called  two  dollars.  Evi- 
dently the  number  of  "dollars"  in  circulation  will  then 
be  doubled;  and  the  price  level,  measured  in  terms 
of  the  new  "dollars,"  will  be  double  what  it  would 
otherwise  be.  Every  one  will  pay  out  the  same  coins 
as  though  no  such  law  were  passed.    But  he  will,  in 
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each  case,  be  paying  twice  as  many  '' dollars."  Foi 
example,  if  S3  formerly  had  to  be  paid  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,  .the  price  of  this  same  pair  of  shoes  will  now 
become  $6.  Thus  we  see  how  the  nominal  quantity  of 
money  affects  price  levels. 

A  second  illustration  is  found  in  a  debased  currency. 
Suppose  a  government  cuts  each  dollar  in  two,  coining 
the  halves  into  new  ''dollars" ;  and,  recalling  all  paper 
notes,  replaces  them  with  double  the  original  number  ^- 
two  new  notes  for  each  old  one  of  the  same  denomination. 
In  short,  suppose  money  not  only  to  1^  renamed:/^^  in 
the  first  illustration,  but  also  reissued;  prices  in  the  de- 
based coinage  will  again  be  doubled  just  as  in  the  first 
illustration.  The  subdivision  and  recoinage  is  an  im- 
material circumstance,  unless  it  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  make  coimting  difiicult  and  thus  to  interfere  with 
the  convenience  of  money.  Wherever  a  dollar  had 
been  paid  before  debasement,  two  dollars  —  i.e,  two 
of  the  old  halves  coined  into  two  of  the  new  dollars  — 
will  now  be  paid  instead. 

In  the  firs6  illustration,  the  increase  in  quantity  was 
simply  nominal,  bemg  brought  about  by  renaming 
coins.  In  the  second  illustration,  besides  renaming,  the 
further  fact  of  recoining  is  introduced.  In  the  first 
case  the  number  of  actual  pieces  of  money  of  each  kind 
was  imchanged,  but  their  denominations  were  doubled. 
In  the  second  case,  the  number  of  pieces  is  also  doubled 
by  splitting  each  coin  and  reminting  it  into  two  coins, 
each  of  the  same  nominal  denomination  as  the  original 
whole  of  which  it  is  the  half,  and  by  similarly  redoubling 
the  paper  money. 

For  a  third  illustration,  suppose  that,  instead  of 
doubling  the  number  of  dollars  by  splitting  them  in 
two  and  recoining  the  halves,  the  government  dupticates 
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each  piece  of  money  in  existence  and  presents  the  du- 
plicate to  the  possessor  of  the  original.^  (We  must  in 
this  case  suppose,  further,  that  there  is  some  effectual 
bar  to  prevenr  the  melting  or  exporting  of  money. 
Otherwise  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  will 
not  be  doubled :  much  of  the  increase  will  escape.)  If 
the  quantity  of  money  is  thus  doubled,  prices  will  also 
be  doubled  just  as  truly  as  in  the  second  illustration,  in 
which  there  were  exactly  the  same  denominations.  The 
only  difference  between  the  second  and  the  third 
illustrations  will  be  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  coins. 
The  weights  of  the  individual  coins,  instead  of  being 
reduced,  wiU  remain  unchanged;  but  their  number 
will  be  doubled.  This  doubling  of  coins  must  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  50  per  cent  debasement,  i,e.  it  must 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  prices. 

The  force  of  the  third  illustration  becomes  even  more 
evident  if,  in  accordance  with  Ricardo's  presentation,' 
we  pass  back  by  means  of  a  seigniorage  from  the  third 
illustration  to  the  second.  That  is,  after  duplicating 
all  money,  let  the  government  abstract  half  of  each  coin, 
thereby  reducing  the  weight  to  that  of  the  debased 
coinage  in  the  second  illustration,  and  removing  the 
only  point  of  distinction  between  the  two.  This 
*' seigniorage"  abstracted  will  not  affect  the  value  of  the 
coins,   so  long  as  their  number  remains  unchanged. 

In  short,  the  quantity  theory  asserts  that  (provided 
velocity  of  circulation  and. J^oljuiae  pf  tra(Je  are  un- 
changed)  if  we  increase  the  number  of  dollars^  whether 
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» Cf .  J.  S.  Mill,  Pnnciples  of  Political  Economy,  Book  III,  Chap- 
ter VIII,  §  2.  Ricardo  in  his  reply  to  Bosanquet  usee  an  illus- 
tration similar  in  principle  though  slightly  different  in  form.  See 
Works,  2d  ed.,  London  (Murray),  1852,  p.  346. 

*  Works,  2d  ed.,  London  (Murray),  1852,  pp.  346  and  347 
(reply  to  Bo^nquet,  Chapter  VI) ;  see  also  pp.  213  and  214. 
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by  renaming  coins,  or  by  debasing  coins,  or  by  increasing 
c^SSSj-SLkL^X-Q^fe^iiieai^j,  prices  will  be  increased 
in  the  same  nroportion.  It  is  the  number,  and  not 
the^gjj^tj  that  is  essentitd.  This  fact  needs  great 
emphasis.  It  is  a  fact  which  differentiates  money 
from  all  other  goods  and  explains  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  its  purchasing  power  is  related  to  other  goods. 
Sugar,  for  instance,  has  a  specific  desirability  dependent 
on  its  quantity  in  pounds.  Money  has  no  such  quality. 
The  value  of  sugar  depends  on  its  octooZ  quarvbUy.  If 
the  quantity  of  sugar  is  changed  from  1,000,000  pounds 
to  1,000,000  hundredweight,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
himdredweight  will  have  the  value  previously  possessed 
by  a  poimd.  But  if  money  in  circulation  is  changed 
from  1,000,000  units  of  one  weight  to  1,000,000  units 
of  another  weight,  the  value  of  each  imit'will  remain 
unchanged. 

TTie  quantity.jtheory  of  money  thus  rests,  ultimately, 
4El2S.t^?..tw4^^?9t?:(  J>^^liarity  which  money  alctafiiLf 
^  goo^.pp^esges,  —  th^e  f«U5t  that  it  ha^  nopowerjto 
satisfy  bumaa  waots.  esoi^t  a  power  to  pwchc^e  ihi^^ 
which  do  have  such  power.^ 
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1  Cf .  G.  F.  Enapp,  StaaUiche  TKearie  des  Geldes,  Leipzig,  1905 ; 
L.  von  Bortkiewicz,  "  Die  geldtheoretisohen  and  die  w&hrungsiwli- 
tisohen  Consequenzen  des  '  Nominalismus/  "  Jahrbttch  fUr  GeseU" 
gebung,  VerwaUung  und  VolkstDirtschaft^  October,  1906 ;  Bertraad 
Nogaro,  "L'exp^rienoe  bim^talliste  da  XIX  si^le  et  la  th6orie 
g^n^rale  de  la  monnaie,"  Reoue  (TEeonomie  poliHqttef  1908. 
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CHAPTER  III 

INFLUia^CE  OF  DEPOSIT    OUBRENCT    ON    THE    EQUATION 
AND  THEBEFOBE  ON  PURCHASING   POWEB 

§   1 

We  are  now  ready  to  explain  the  nature  of  bank 
deposit  currency,  or  circulating  credit.  Credit,  in 
general,  is  the  claim  of  a  creditor  against  a  debtor. 
Bank  deposits  subject  to  check  are  the  claims  of  the 
creditors  of  a  bank  against  the  bank,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  may,  on  demand,  draw  by  check  specified  sums 
of  money  from  the  bank.  Since  no  other  kind  of  bank 
deposits  will  be  considered  by  us,  we  shall  usually 
refer  to  "bank  deposits  subject  to  check"  simply  as 
"bank  deposits."  They  are  also  called  "circulating 
credit."  Bank  checks,  as  we  have  seen,  are  merely 
certificates  of  rights  to  draw,  i.e.  to  transfer  bank  de- 
posits. The  checks  themselves  are  not  the  currency; 
the  bank  deposits  which  they  jepresent  are  the  currency. 

It  is  in  the  connection  with  the  transfer  of  bank 
deposits  that  there  arises  that  so-called  "mystery  of 
banking"  called  "circulating  credit."  Many  persons, 
including  some  economists,  have  supposed  that  credit 
is  a  special  form  of  wealth  which  may  be  created 
out  of  whole  cloth,  as  it  were,  by  a  bank.  Others  have 
maintained  that  credit  has  no  foundation  in  actual 
wealth  at  all,  but  is  a  kind  of  unreal  and  inflated  bubble 
with  a  precarious,  if  not  wholly  illegitimate,  existence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  bank  deposits  are  as  easy  to  under- 
stand as  bank  notes,  and  what  is  said  in  this  chapter 
D  33 
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of  bank  deposits  may  in  substance  be  taken  as  true 
also  of  bank  notes.  The  chief  difference  is  a  formal  one, 
the  notes  circulating  from  hand  to  hand,  while  the 
deposit  currency  circulates  only  by  means  of  special 
orders  called  "checks." 

To  understand  the  real  nature  of  bank  deposits,  let 
us  imagine  a  hypothetical  institution,  —  a  kind  of 
primitive  bank  existing  mainly  for  the  sake  of  deposits 
and  the  safe  keeping  of  actual  money.  The  original 
bank  of  Amsterdam  was  somewhat  like  the  bank  we 
are  now  imagining.  In  such  a  bank  a  number  of  people 
deposit  $100,000  in  gold,  each  accepting  a  receipt  for  the 
amount  of  his  deposit.  If  this  bank  should  issue  a 
"capital  account,"  or  statement,  it  would  show  $100,000 
in  its  vaults  and  $100,000  owed  to  depositors,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Assets  lAabiUUes 

Gold $100,000  I  Due  depositors     .    .    $100,000 

The  right-hand  side  of  the  statement  is,  of  course, 
made  up  of  smaller  amounts  owed  to  individual  de- 
positors. Assiuning  that  there  is  owed  to  A,  $10,000, 
to  B,  $10,000,  and  to  all  others  $80,000,  we  may  write 
the  bank  statement  as  follows :  — 

Assets  LujMlities 

Gold $100,000     Due  depositor  A .    .      $10,000 

Due  depositor  B  .    .        10,000 
Due  other  depositors        80,000 


$100,000 


$100,000 


Now  assmne  that  A  wishes  to  pay  B  $1000.  A  could 
go  to  the  bank  with  B,  present  certificates  or  checks 
for  $1000,  obtain  the  gold,  and  hand  it  over  to  B,  who 
might  then  redeposit  it  in  the  same  bank,  merely  hand- 
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ing  it  back  through  the  cashier's  window  and  taking  a 
new  certificate  in  his  own  name.  Instead,  however, 
of  both  A  and  B  visiting  the  bank  and  handling  the 
money,  A  might  simply  give  B  a  check  for  $1000.  The 
transfer  in  either  case  would  mean  that  A's  holding  in 
the  bank  was  reduced  from  $10,000  to  $9000,  and  that 
B's  was  increased  from  $10,000  to  $11,000.  The  state- 
ment would  then  read :  — 

Asaeta  LiabiUHea 


Gold $100,000 


S100,000 


Due  depositor  A  .  .  $  9,000 
Due  depositor  B  .  .  11,000 
Due  other  depositors   80,000 

$100,000 


Thus  the  certificates,  or  checks,  would  circulate  in 
place  of  cash  among  the  various  depositors  in  the  bank. 
What  really  changes  ownership,  or  "circulates,"  in 
such  cases  is  the  right  to  draw  money.  The  check  is 
merely  the  evidence  of  this  right  and  of  the  transfer  of 
this  right  from  one  person  to  another. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  bank  would  be  con- 
ducted at  a  loss.  It  would  be  giving  the  time  and  labor 
of  its  clerical  force  for  the  accommodation  of  its  deposi- 
tors, without  getting  anjrthing  in  return.  But  such  a 
hypothetical  bank  would  soon  find  —  much  as  did  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam^  —  that  it  could  "make  money"  by 
lending  at  interest  some  of  the  gold  on  deposit.  This 
could  not  o£Fend  the  depositors;  for  they  do  not  expect 
or  desire  to  get  back  the  identical  gold  they  de- 
posited. What  they  want  is  simply  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  gold.     Since,  then, 

1  See  Dunbar's  Theory  and  Hiatory  of  Banking,  2d  ed.,  edited 
by  O.  M.  W.  Sprafi^ae,  New  York  and  London  (G.  P.  Patnam*t 
Sons),  1901,  pp.  113-116. 
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their  arrangement  with  the  bank  calls  for  the  pa3mient^ 
not  of  any  particular  gold,  but  merely  of  a  definite 
amount,  and  that  but  occasionally,  the  bank  finds  it- 
self free  to  lend  out  part  of  the  gold  that  otherwise 
would  lie  idle  in  its  vaults.  To  keep  it  idle  would  be 
a  great  and  needless  waste  of  opportunity. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  bank  decides  to  loan 
out  half  its  cash.  This  is  usually  done  in  exchange  for 
promissory  notes  of  the  borrowers.  Now  a  loan  is 
really  an  exchange  of  money  for  a  promissory  note 
which  the  lender  —  in  this  case  the  bank  —  receives 
in  place  of  the  gold.  Let  us  suppose  that  so-called 
borrowers  actually  draw  out  $50,000  of  gold.  The 
bank  thereby  exchanges  money  for  promises,  and  its 
books  will  then  read:  — 

Assets  LiabiUties 


Gold  reserve .    .    .    .      $50,000 
Promissory  notes   .    .        50,000 


$100,000 


Due  depositor  A  .  .  $  9,000 
Due  depositor  B  .  .  11,000 
Due  other  depositors .       80,000 

$100,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  now  the  gold  in  the  bank  is 
only  $50,000,  while  the  total  deposits  are  still 
$100,000.  In  other  words,  the  depositors  now  have 
more  "money  on  deposit"  than  the  bank  has  in  its 
vaults  !  But,  as  will  be  shown,  this  form  of  expression 
involves  a  popular  fallacy  in  the  word  "money." 
Something  good  is  behind  each  loan,  but  not  necessarily 
money. 

Next,  suppose  that  the  borrowers  become,  in  a  sense, 
depositors  also,  by  redepositing  the  $50,000  of  cash 
which  they  borrowed,  in  return  for  the  right  to  draw  out 
the  same  sum  on  demand.    In  other  words,  suppose 
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that  after  borrowing  $50,000  from  the  bank,  they  lend 
it  back  to  the  bank.  The  bank's  assets  will  thus  be 
enlarged  by  $50,000,  and  its  obligations  (or  credit 
extended)  will  be  equally  enlarged;  and  the  balance 
sheet  will  become :  — 


Assets 

LiabilUies 

Gold  reserve      .    .    . 

$100,000 

Due  dei)Oflitor  A  .    . 

$  9,000 

Promisaory  notes   .    • 

50,000 

Due  depositor  B  .    . 

11,000 

Due  old  depositors  . 

80,000 

Due    new   depositors. 

i.e.  the  borrowers  . 

50,000 

$150,000 


$150,000 


What  hapi)ened  in  this  case  was  the  following :  Gold 
was  borrowed  in  exchange  for  a  promissory  note  and 
then  handed  back  in  exchange  for  a  right  to  draw. 
Thus  the  gold  really  did  not  budge;  but  the  bank 
received  a  promissory  note  and  the  depositor  a  right  to 
draw.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  same  result  would  have 
followed  if  each  borrower  had  merely  handed  in  his  prom- 
issory note  and  received,  in  exchange,  a  right  to  draw. 
As  this  operation  most  frequently  puzzles  the  beginner 
in  the  study  of  banking,  we  repeat  the  tables  repre- 
senting the  conditions  before  and  after  these  ''loans," 
i.e.  these  exchanges  of  promissory  notes  for  present 
rights  to  draw.^ 

^  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  and  outside  of  its  fimotion  of  insuring 
credit,  a  bank  is  really  an  intermediary  between  borrowers  and 
lenders.  It  is  by  virtue  of  bringing  borrowers  and  ultimate  lenders 
together  and  providing  the  former  with  a  supply  of  loans  which 
would  not  otherwise  exist,  that  a  bank  simultaneously  tends  to 
lower  the  rate  of  interest  and  increase  the  supply  of  credit  cur- 
rency- See-  paper  by  Harry  G.  Brown,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  August,  1910,  on  *' Commercial  Banking  and  the  Rate  of 
Interest." 
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Beforb  the  Loans 
Assets  LiabiWies 

Gold  reserve      .    .    .    $100,000  |  Due  depositors    .    .    $100,000 

After  the  Loans 

Gold  reserve.    .    .    .    $100,000    Due  depositors    .    .    $150,000 
Promissory  notes   .    .       50,000 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  intermediation  of  the  money  in 
this  case  is  a  needless  complication,  though  it  may  help 
to  a  theoretical  understanding  of  the  resultant  shifting 
of  rights  and  liabilities.  Thus  the  bank  may  receive 
deposits  of  gold  or  deposits  of  promises.  In  exchange 
for  the  promises  it  may  give,  or  lend,  either  a  right 
to  draw,  or  gold,  —  the  same  that  was  deposited  by 
another  customer.  Even  when  the  borrower  has 
only  a  promise,  by  fiction  he  is  still  held  to  have  de- 
posited money ;  and  like  the  original  cash  depositors,  he 
is  given  the  right  to  make  out  checks.  The  total  value 
of  rights  to  draw,  in  whichever  way  arising,  is  termed 
*'  deposits.''  Banks  more  often  lend  rights  to  draw  (or 
deposit  rights)  than  actual  cash,  partly  because  of  the 
greater  convenience  to  borrowers,  and  partly  because 
the  banks  wish  to  keep  their  cash  reserves  large,  in  order 
to  meet  large  or  unexpected  demands.  It  is  true  that 
if  a  bank  loans  money,  part  of  the  money  so  loaned  will 
be  redeposited  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  borrowers 
pay  it  in  the  course  of  business ;  but  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  redeposited  in  the  same  bank.  Hence  the 
average  banker  prefers  that  the  borrower  should  not 
withdraw  actual  cash. 

Besides  lending  deposit  rights,  banks  may  also  lend 
their  own  notes,  called  "bank  notes."  And  the 
principle  governing  bank  notes  is  the  same  as  the  prin- 
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ciple  govemii^  deposit  rights.  The  holder  simply  gets 
a  pocketful  of  bank  notes  instead  of  a  bank  account. 
In  either  case  the  bank  must  be  always  ready  to  pay 
the  holder  —  to  "redeem  its  notes  "  —  as  well  as  pay 
its  depositors,  on  demand,  and  in  either  case  the  bank 
exchanges  a  promise  for  a  promise.  In  the  case  of  the 
note,  the  bank  has  exchanged  its  bank  note  for  a  cus- 
tomer's promissory  note.  The  bank  note  carries  no 
interest,  but  is  payable  on  demand.  The  customer's 
note  bears  interest,  but  is  payable  only  at  a  definite 
date. 

Assuming  that  the  bank  issues  $50,000  of  notes,  the 
balance  sheet  will  now  become :  — 

A39d9  LUiriUiieB 


GoUieeerve.    .    .    .    $100,000 
Loans 100,000 

$200(000 


Due  depositoni    .    .    $150,000 
Due  note  holders .    .       50,000 

$200,000 


We  repeat  that  by  means  of  credit  the  deposits  (and 
notes)  of  a  bank  may  exceed  its  caeh.  There  would 
be  nothing  mysterious  or  obscm^  about  this  fact,  nor 
about  credit  in  general,  if  people  could  be  induced  not 
to  think  of  banking  operations  as  money  operations. 
To  so  represent  them  is  metaphorical  and  misleading. 
They  are  no  more  money  operations  than  they  are 
real  estate  transactions.  A  bank  depositor.  A,  has  not 
ordinarily  "deposited  money";  and  whether  he  has 
or  not,  he  certainly  cannot  properly  say  that  he  ''has 
money  in  the  bank."  What  he  does  have  is  the  bank's 
promise  to  pay  money  on  demand.  The  bank  owes  him 
money.  When  a  private  person  owes  money,  the 
creditor  never  thinks  of  saying  that  he  has  it  on  deposit 
he  debtor's  pocket. 
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§2 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that^  in  any 
balance  sheet,  the  value  of  the  liabilities  rests  on  that 
of  the  assets.  The  deposits  of  a  bank  are  no  excep- 
tion. We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the 
cash  assets  may  be  less  than  the  deposits.  When 
the  iminitiated  first  learn  that  the  niunber  of  dol- 
lars which  note  holders  and  depositors  have  the  right 
to  draw  out  of  a  bank  exceeds  the  number  of  dollars 
in  the  bank,  they  are  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  behind  the  notes  or  deposit  liabil- 
ities. Yet  behind  all  these  obligations  there  is  always, 
in  the  case  of  a  solvent  bank,  full  value ;  if  not  actual 
dollars,  at  any  rate  dollars^  worth  of  property.  By  no 
jugglery  can  the  liabiUties  exceed  the  assets  except  in 
insolvency,  and  even  in  that  case  only  nominally, 
for  the  true  value  of  the  liabilities  ("bad  debts")  will 
only  equal  the  true  value  of  the  assets  behind  them. 

These  assets,  as  already  indicated,  are  largely  the 
notes  of  merchants,  although,  so  far  as  the  theory  of 
banking  is  concerned,  they  nught  be  any  property 
whatever.    If  they  consisted  in  the  ownership  of  real 
estate  or  other  wealth  in  "fee  simple,"  so  that  the 
tangible    wealth   which    property   always    represents 
were  clearly  evident,   all  mystery  would  disappear. 
But  the  effect  would  not  be  different.    Instead   of 
taking  grain,  machines,  or  steel  ingots  on  deposit,  in 
exchange  for  the  smns  lent,  banks  prefer  to  take  interest- 
bearing  notes  of  corporations  and  individuals  who  own, 
directly  or  indirectly,  grain,  machines,  and  steel  ingots : 
and  by  the  banking  laws  the  banks  are  even  compelled 
to  take  the  notes  instead  of  the  ingots.    The  bank 
finds  itself  with  liabilities  which  exceed  its  cash  assets ; 
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but  in  either  case  the  excess  of  liabilities  is  balanced  by 
the  possession  of  other  assets  than  cash.  These  other 
assets  of  the  bank  are  usually  liabilities  of  business 
men.  These  liabilities  are  in  turn  supported  by  the 
assets  of  the  business  men.  If  we  continue  to  follow 
up  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  bank's  liabilities  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  visible  tangible  wealth  of  the  world. 

This  ultimate  basis  of  the  entire  credit  structure  is 
kept  out  of  sight,  but  the  basis  exists.  Indeed,  we  may 
say  that  banking,  in  a  sense,  causes  this  visible,  tangible 
wealth  to  circulate.  If  the  acres  of  a  landowner  or 
the  iron  stoves  of  a  stove  dealer  cannot  circulate  in 
literally  the  same  way  that  gold  dollars  circulate,  yet 
the  landowner  or  stove  dealer  may  give  to  the  bank  a 
note  on  which  the  banker  may  base  bank  notes  or  de- 
posits ;  and  these  bank  notes  and  deposits  will  circulate 
like  gold  dollars.  Through  banking,  he  who  possesses 
wealth  difficult  to  exchange  can  create  a  circulating 
medium.  He  has  only  to  give  to  a  bank  his  note  —  for 
which,  of  course,  his  property  is  liable — get  in  return  the 
right  to  draw,  and  lo !  his  comparatively  unexchange- 
able wealth  becomes  liquid  currency.  To  put  it  crudely, 
banking  is  a  device  for  coining  into  dollars  land,  stoves, 
and  other  wealth  not  otherwise  generally  exchangeable. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  formation  of 
the  great  modem  ''trusts''  has  given  a  considerable 
impetus  to  deposit  currency ;  for  the  securities  of  large 
corporations  are  more  easily  used  as  ''collateral  se- 
curity" for  bank  loans  than  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
small  corporations  or  than  partnership  rights. 

We  began  by  regarding  a  bank  as  substantially  a 
codperative  enterprise,  run  for  the  convenience  and  at 
the  expense  of  its  depositors.  But,  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  point  of  lending  money  to  X,  Y,  and  Z,  on  time. 
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while  itself  owing  money  on  demand,  it  assumes 
toward  X^  Y,  and  Z  and  its  cash  depositors  risks  which 
the  depositors  would  be  unwilling  to  assume.  To 
meet  this  situation,  the  responsibility  and  expense  of 
running  the  bank  are  taken  by  a  third  class  of  people  — 
stockholders  —  who  are  willing  to  assume  the  aug- 
mented risk  for  the  sake  of  the  chance  of  profit.  Stock- 
holders, in  order  to  guarantee  the  depositors  against  loss, 
put  in  some  cash  of  their  own.  Their  contract  is,  in 
effect,  to  make  good  any  loss  to  depositors.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  stockholders  put  in  $50,000,  viz.  $40,000 
in  cash  and  $10,000  in  the  purchase  of  a  bank  building. 
The  accounts  now  stand : — 

Assets  LiabUiUes 


Cash $140,000 

Loans 100,000 

Building 10,000 

1250,000 


Due  depositors  .  .  $150,000 
Due  note  holders  .  .  50,000 
Due  stockholdeis  50,000 

S250,000 


The  accounts  as  they  now  stand  include  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  an  ordinary  modem  bank,  —  a  so-called  '^bank 
of  deposit,  issue,  and  discount." 

§3 

We  have  seen  that  the  assets  must  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  liabilities.  We  now  wish  to  point  out  that  the  form 
of  the  assets  must  be  such  as  will  insure  meeting  the  liar 
bilities  promptly.  Since  the  business  of  a  bank  is  to  fur- 
nish quickly  available  property  (cash  or  credit)  in  place 
of  the  "  slower "  property  of  its  depositors,  it  fails  of  its 
purpose  when  it  is  caught  with  insufficient  cash.  Yet 
it '' makes  money  "  partly  by  tying  up  its  quick  property, 
ix.  lending  it  out  where  it  is  less  accessible.    Its  prob- 
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lem  in  policy  is  to  tie  up  enough  to  increase  its  prop- 
erty^ but  not  to  tie  up  so  much  as  to  get  tied  up  itself. 
So  far  as  an3rthing  has  yet  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
a  bank  might  increase  indefinitely  its  loans  in  relation 
to  its  cash  or  in  relation  to  its  capital.  If  this  were 
so,   deposit   currency   could   be  indefinitely  inflated. 

There  are  limits,  however,  imposed  by  prudence  and 
sound  economic  policy,  on  both  these  processes.  In- 
solvency and  insufficiency  of  cash  must  both  be  avoided. 
Insolvency  is  that  condition  which  threatens  when  loans 
are  extended  with  insufficient  capital.  Insufficiency 
of  cash  is  that  condition  which  threatens  when  loans 
are  extended  unduly  relatively  to  cash.  Insolvency 
is  reached  when  assets  no  longer  cover  liabilities  (to 
others  than  stockholders),  so  that  the  bank  is  imable 
to  pay  its  debts.  Insufficiency  of  cash  is  reached  when, 
although  the  bank's  total  assets  are  fully  equal  to  its 
liabilities,  the  actual  cash  on  hand  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  instant,  and  the  bank  is  unable 
to  pay  its  debts  an  demand. 

The  less  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  stockholders' 
interests  to  the  value  of  liabilities  to  others,  the  greater 
is  the  risk  of  insolvency;  the  risk  of  insufficiency  of 
cash  is  the  greater,  the  less  the  ratio  of  the  cash  to  the 
demand  Uabilities.  In  other  words,  the  leading  safe- 
guard against  insolvency  lies  in  a  large  capital  and  sur- 
plus, but  the  leading  safeguard  against  insufficiency  of 
cash  lies  in  a  large  cash  reserve.  Insolvency  proper 
may  befall  any  business  enterprise ;  insufficiency  of 
cash  relates  especially  to  banks  in  their  function  of 
redeeming  notes  and  deposits. 

Let  us  illustrate  insufficiency  of  cash.  In  our  bank's 
accounts  as  we  left  them,  there  was  a  reserve  of  $140,000 
of  cash,  and  $200,000  of  demand  liabilities  (deposits 
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and  notes).  The  managers  of  the  bank  may  think 
this  reserve  of  $140,000  unnecessarily  large  or  the  loans 
unnecessarily  small.  They  may  then  extend  their  loans 
(extended  to  customers  in  the  form  of  cash,  notes  or 
deposit  accounts)  until  the  cash  reserve  is  reduced, 
say  to  $40,000,  and  the  liabilities  due  depositors  and  note 
holders  increased  to  $300,000.  If,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, some  depositor  or  note  holder  demands 
$50,000  cash,  immediate  payment  will  be  impossible. 
It  is  true  that  the  assets  still  equal  the  liabilities.  Th^re 
is  full  value  behind  the  $50,000  demanded;  but  the 
understanding  was  that  depositors  and  note  holders 
should  be  paid  in  money  and  an  demand.  Were  this 
not  a  stipulation  of  the  deposit  contract,  the  bank 
might  pay  the  claims  thus  made  upon  it  by  transfer- 
ring to  its  creditors  the  promissory  notes  due  it  from 
its  debtors ;  or  it  might  ask  the  customers  to  wait  imtil 
it  could  turn  these  seciuities  into  cash.^ 

Since  a  bank  cannot  follow  either  of  these  plans,  it 
tries,  where  insufficiency  of  cash  impends,  to  forestall  this 
condition  by  ''calling  in"  some  of  its  loans,  or  if  none 
can  be  called  in,  by  selling  some  of  its  securities  or  other 
property  for  cash.  But  it  happens  unfortunately  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  cash  which  a  bank 
can  suddenly  realize.  No  bank  could  escape  failure  if 
a  large  percentage  of  its  note  holders  and  depositors 
should  simnUaneoualy  demand  cash  payment.'  The 
paradox  of  a  panic  is  well  expressed  by  the  case  of 
the  man  who  inquired  of  his  bank  whether  it  had  cash 
available  for  paying  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  saying, 
"If  you  can  pay  me,  I  don't  want  it ;  but  if  you  can't, 

1  See  Irving  Fisher,  The  Naiure  of  Capital  and" Income,  Chapter  V. 
*Cf.  Rioardo,  Works,  2d  ed.,  London  (Murray),  1852,  p.  217 
iPrineiplea  of  Poliiical  Economy  and  TaxaHon,  Chapter  XXVII). 
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I  do."    Such  was  the  situation  in  1907  in  Wall  Street. 
All  the  depositors  at  one  time  wanted  to  be  sine  their 
money  ''was  there."    Yet  it  never  is  there  all  at  one  time. 
Since,  then,  insufficiency  of  cash  is  so  troublesome 
condition,  —  so  difficult  to  escape  when  it  has  arrived, 
nd  so  difficult  to   forestall   when   it  begins  to  ap- 
roach,  —  a  bank  must  so  regulate  its  loans  and  note 
^sues  as  to  keep  on  hand  a  sufficient  cash  reserve,  and 
hus  prevent  insufficiency  of  cash  from  even  threaten- 
ig.    It  can  regulate  the  reserve  by  alternately  selling 
ecurities  for  cash  and  loaning  cash  on  securities.    The 
lore  the  loans  in  proportion  to  the  cash  on  hand, 
le  greater  the  profits,  but  the  greater  the  danger  also. 
Q  the  long  run  a  bank  maintains  its  necessary  reserve 
y  means  of  adjusting  the  interest  rate  charged  for 
xoans.    If  it  has  few  loans  and  a  reserve  large  enough  to 
support  loans  of  much  greater  volume,  it  will  endeavor 
to  extend  its  loans  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest. 
If  its  loans  are  large  and  it  fears  too  great  demands 
on  the  reserve,  it  will  restrict  the  loans  by  a  high  interest 
charge.    Thus,  by  alternately  raising  and  lowering  in- 
terest, a  bank  keeps  its  loans  within  the  sum  which  the 
reserve  can  support,  but  endeavors  to  keep  them  (for 
the  sake  of  profit)  as  high  as  the  reserve  will  support. 
If  the  sums  owed  to  individual  depositors  are  large, 
relatively  to  the  total  liabilities,  the  reserve  should  be 
proportionately  large,  since  the  action  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  depositors  can  deplete  it  rapidly.^    Similarly,  the 
reserves  should  be  larger  against  fluctuating  deposits 
(as  of  stock  brokers)  or  those  known  to  be  temporary.' 

*  Victor  Morawetz,  The  Banking  and  Currency  Problem  in  ihe 
Untied  Staiee,  New  York  (The  North  Amerioan  Review  Pabliah- 
iog  Co.).  1909,  pp.  36  and  37.  Also  Eemmerer,  Money  and  Prices^ 
1909,  p.  80.  s  Ibid. 
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The  reserve  in  a  large  city  of  great  bank  activity  needs 
to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  its  demand  liabilities  than 
in  a  smaU  town  with  infrequent  banking  transactions. 

Experience  dictates  differently  the  average  size  of 
deposit  accounts  for  different  banks  according  to  the 
general  character  and  amount  of  their  business.  For 
every  bank  there  is  a  normal  ratio,  and  hence  for  a 
whole  community  there  is  also  a  normal  ratio  —  an 
average  of  the  ratios  for  the  different  banks.  No 
absolute  numerical  rule  can  be  given.  Arbitrary  rules 
are  often  imposed  by  law.  National  banks  in  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  are  required  to  keep  a  re- 
serve for  their  deposits,  varying  according  as  they  are 
or  are  not  situated  in  certain  cities  designated  by  law 
as  ^'reserve''  cities,  i.e.  cities  where  national  banks 
hold  deposits  of  banks  elsewhere.  These  reserves  are 
all  in  defense  of  deposits.  In  defense  of  notes,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  cash  reserve  is  required,  —  that  is, 
of  national  banks.  True,  the  same  economic  princi- 
ples apply  to  both  bank  notes  and  deposits,  but  the  law 
treats  them  differently.  The  government  itself  chooses 
to  imdertake  to  redeem  the  national  bank  notes  on 
demand. 

The  state  banks  are  subject  to  varying  restrictions.^ 
Thus  the  requirement  as  to  the  ratio  of  reserve  to  de- 
posits varies  from  12^  per  cent  to  22}  per  cent,  being 
usually  between  15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent.  Of  the 
reserve,  the  part  which  must  be  cash  varies  from  10  per 
cent  (of  the  reserve)  to  50  per  cent,  being  usually  40 
per  cent. 

Such  legal  regulation  of  banking  reserves,  however, 

^  "Digest  of  State  Banking  Statutes/'  in  Reports  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commissionj  61st  Congress,  2d  Session  Senate  Doeument, 
No.  353. 
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is  not  a  necessary  development  of  banking.  In  Can- 
ada, the  law  makes  the  notes  practically  coordinate 
with  the  deposits.  Indeed,  banking  may  exist  with- 
out government  regulations  at  all.  '^  George  Smith's 
money  "  furnishes  an  illustration.  George  Smith,  Alex- 
ander Mitchell  and  others  established  in  1839  an 
Insurance  Company  which,  though  forbidden  to  exer- 
cise ''banking  privileges,"  issued  certificates  of  deposit 
payable  to  bearer,  and  these  certificates  were  actually 
circulated  like  bank  notes.^ 

§4 

The  study  of  banking  operations,  then,  discloses  two 
species  of  currency:  one,  bank  notes,  belonging  to 
the  category  of  money;  and  the  other,  deposits,  be- 
longing outside  of  that  category,  but  constituting  an 
excellent  substitute.  Referring  these  to  the  larger 
category  of  goods,  we  have  a  threefold  classification 
of  goods :  first,  money ;  second,  deposit  currency,  or 
simply  deposits  ;  and  third,  all  other  goods.  And  by 
the  use  of  these,  there  are  six  possibly  types  of  ex- 
change :  — 

(1)  Money  against  money, 

(2)  Deposits  against  deposits, 

(3)  Goods  against  goods,  '  *  .  • - 

(4)  Money  against  deposits,  ^ 

(5)  Money  against  goods, 

(6)  Deposits  against  goods. 

For  oiu-  purpose,  only  the  last  two  types  of  exchange 
are  important,  for  these  constitute  the  circulation  oj 
currency.  As  regards  the  other  four,  the  first  and  third 
have  been  previously  explained  as  "money  changing" 
and   "barter"  respectively.    The  second  and  fourth 

^  See  Horace  White,  Money  and  Banking 
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are  banking  transactions:  the  second  being  such  as 
the  selling  of  drafts  for  checks,  or  the  mutual  cancel- 
lation of  bank  clearings;  and  the  fourth  being  such 
operations  as  the  depositing  or  the  withdrawing  of 
money,  by  depositing  cash  or  cashing  checks. 

The  analysis  of  the  balance  sheets  of  banks  has  pre- 
pared us  for  the  inclusion  of  bank  deposits  or  circulating 
credit  in  the  equation  of  exchange.  We  shall  still  use 
M  to  express  the  quantity  of  actual  money,  and  V  to 
express  the  velocity  of  its  circulation.  Similarly,  we 
shall  now  use  M'  to  express  the  total  deposits  subject 
to  transfer  by  check ;  and  V  to  express  the  average 
velocity  of  circulation.  The  total  value  of  purchases 
in  a  year  is  therefore  no  longer  to  be  measiu^  by  MV, 
but  by  MV  +  M'V.  The  equation  of  exchange,  there- 
fore, becomes:  — 

MV  +  M'T  -  2pQ  =  PT.' 

Let  us  again  represent  the  equation  of  exchange  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  picture.    In  Figure  4,  trade. 


■    ,       4 


Fig.  4. 

as  before,  is  represented  on  the  ri^t  by  the  weight  of 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  goods ;  and  their  average 
price  by  the  distance  to  the  right  from  the  fulcrum,  or 

^  The  equation  of  exchange  is  also  stated  by  Kemmerer,  Mone^ 
and  Credit  ImtrumenU  in  their  RekUion  to  General  Prices,  so  as  to 
include  bank^  oredit,  although  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  That 
credit  acts  on  prices  in  the  same  manner  as  money  is  by  no  meaaa 
a  newly  established  principle.  See,  for  example,  Mill,  PrineipUe  oj 
POUical  Economy,  Book  III«  Chapter  XII,  {§  1,  2. 
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the  length  of  the  arm  on  which  this  weight  hangs. 
Again  at  the  left,  money  (M)  is  represented  by  a  weight 
in  the  form  of  a  purse,  and  its  velocity  of  circulation  (F) 
by  its  arm ;  but  now  we  have  a  new  weight  at  the  left, 
in  the  form  of  a  bank  book,  to  represent  the  bank  de- 
posits (M').  The  velocity  of  circulation  (FO  of  these 
bank  deposits  is  represented  by  its  distance  from  the 
fulcrum  or  the  arm  at  which  the  book  hangs. 

This  mechanism  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the  average 
price  (right  arm)  increases  with  the  increase  of  money  or 
bank  deposits  and  with  the  velocities  of  their  circulation, 
and  decreases  with  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade. 

Recurring  to  the  left  side  of  the  equation  of  exchange, 
or  MV  +  M'V'y  we  see  that  in  a  conmumity  without 
bank  deposits  the  left  side  of  the  equation  reduces 
simply  to  AfF,  the  formula  used  in  Chapter  II;  for 
in  such  a  conmiunity  the  term  "  M'V  "  vanishes.  The 
introduction  of  M'  tends  to  raise  prices.  That  is,  the 
hanging  of  the  bank  book  on  the  left  requires  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  arm  at  the  right. 

Just  as  E  was  used  to  denote  the  total  circulation 
of  money,  MV,  so  we  may  now  use  E'  to  denote  the 
total  circulation  of  deposits,  M'Y'. 

Like  Ej  Af ,  and  F,  so  also  E\  M',  and  V  are  sums 
and  averages  of  corresponding  magnitudes  pertaining 
to  different  parts  of  the  year,  or  different  persons.^ 


§5 

With  Uie  extension  of  the  equation  of  monetary 
circulation  to  include  deposit  circulation,  the  influence 

1  The  mathematloal  aiuJjrsis  of  E\  M',  and  V  in  tenuB  of 
"arrays**  of  e^'s,  m^'s,  and  9^8,  etc.,  is  precisely  parallel  to  that  of 
J7,  M,  and  F,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  II.  See  also  ({  I 
and  2  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  III. 
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exerted  by  the  quantity  of  money  on  general  prices 
becomes  less  direct;  and  the  process  of  tracing  this 
influence  becomes  more  difficult  and  complicated.  It 
has  even  been  argued  that  this  interposition  of  circulating 
credit  breaks  whatever  connection  there  may  be  be- 
tween prices  and  the  quantity  of  money.^  This  would 
be  true  if  circulating  credit  were  independent  of  money. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  quantity  of  circulating  credit,  Af ', 
tends  to  hold  a  definite  relation  to  Af ,  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation;  that  is,  deposits  are  normally 
a  more  or  less  definite  multiple  of  money. 

Two  facts  normally  give  deposits  a  more  or  less 
definite  ratio  to  money.  The  first  has  been  already 
'^  •  explained,  viz.  that  bank  reserves,  are  kept  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  ratio  to  bank  deposits.  The  second 
\^  V  is  that  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  preserve 
more  or  less  definite  ratios  between  their  cash  trans- 
actions and  their  check  transactions,  and  also  between 
their  money  and  deposit  balances.^  These  ratios  are 
determined  by  motives  of  individual  convenience  and 
habit.  In  general,  business  firms  use  money  for  wage 
payments,  and  for  small  miscellaneous  transactions 
included  imder  the  term  "petty  cash";  while  for 
settlements  with  each  other  they  usually  prefer 
checks.  These  preferences  are  so  strong  that  we 
could  not  imagine  them  overridden  except  tempora- 

1  An  almost  opposite  view  is  that  of  Laughlin  that  nonnal  credit 
cannot  affect  prices  because  it  is  not  an  offer  of  standard  money  and 
cannot  affect  the  value  of  the  standard  which  alone  determines  general 
prices.  See  the  Prindplee  of  Money y  New  York  (Scribner ) ,  1903,  p.  97. 
Both  views  are  inconsistent  with  that  upheld  in  this  book. 

^  This  fact  is  apparently  overlooked  by  Laughlin  when  he  Mrgues 
that  there  is  not  "any  reason  for  limiting  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
currency,  or  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  scarcity  of  specie  re* 
serves.**     See  Principles  of  Money ^  p.  127. 
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rily  and  to  a  sniall  d^ree.  A  business  finn  would 
hardly  pay  car  fares  with  checks  and  liquidate  its 
large  liabilities  with  cash.  Each  person  strikes  an 
equilibrium  between  his  use  of  the  two  methods  of  .  ^ 
payment,  and  does  not  greatly  disturb  it  except  for 
short  periods  of  time.  He  keeps  his  stock  of  money 
or  his  bank  balance  in  constant  adjustment  to  the 
payments  he  makes  in  money  or  by  check.  Whenever 
his  stock  of  money  becomes  relatively  small  and  his 
bank  balance  relatively  large,  he  cashes  a  check.  In 
the  opposite  event,  he  deposits  cash.  In  this  way 
he  is  constantly  converting  one  of  the  two  media  of 
exchange  into  the  other.  A  private  individual  usually 
feeds  his  purse  from  his  bank  account ;  a  retail  com- 
mercial firm  usually  feeds  its  bank  account  from  its 
till.    The  bank  acts  as  intermediary  for  both. 

In  a  given  conuntmity  the  quantitative  relation  of 
deposit  currency^  to  money  is  determined  by  several 
considerations  of  convenience.  In  the  first  place,  the 
more  highly  developed  the  business  of  a  commtmity, 
the  more  prevalent  the  use  of  checks.  Where  business 
is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  merchants  habitually 
transact  their  larger  operations  with  each  other  by 
means  of  checks,  and  their  smaller  ones  by  means  of 
cash.  Again,  the  more  concentrated  the  population, 
the  more  prevalent  the  use  of  checks.  In  cities  it  is 
more  convenient  both  for  the  payer  and  the  payee  to 
make  large  payments  by  check ;  whereas,  in  the  coun- 
try, trips  to  a  bank  are  too  expensive  in  time  and  effort 
to  be  convenient,  and  therefore  more  money  is  used 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done.'    Again, 

^The  oonvenient  expresaion  "deposit  ourrenoy'*  is  oaed  by 
T^Mighlin,  The  PrincipUi  of  Money,  p.  118. 

tSee  Kinl^'s  "Credit  InBtruments/*   Report  of  the  NaHonal 
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the  wealthier  the  members  of  the  community,  the  more 
largely  will  they  use  checks.  Laborers  seldom  use 
them;  but  capitalists,  professional  and  salaried  men 
use  them  habitually,  for  personal  as  well  as  business 
transactions. 

There  is,  then,  a  relation  of  convenience  and  custom 
between  check  and  cash  circulation,  and  a  more  or  less 
stable  ratio  between  the  deposit  balance  of  the  average 
man  or  corporation  and  the  stock  of  money  kept  in 
pocket  or  till.  This  fact,  as  appUed  to  the  countay 
as  a  whole,  means  that  by  convenience  a  rough  ratio 
is  fixed  between  M  and  M'.  If  that  ratio  is  disturbed 
temporarily,  there  will  come  into  play  a  tendency  to 
restore  it.  Individuals  will  deposit  surplus  cash,  or 
they  will  cash  surplus  deposits. 

Hence,  both  money  in  circulation  (as  shown 
above)  and  money  in  reserve  (as  shown  previously) 
tend  to  keep  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  deposits.  It  follows 
that  the  two  must  be  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  each 
other. 

It  further  follows  that  any  change  in  JIf ,  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation,  requiring  as  it  normally  does 
a  proportional  change  in  Af  ^  the  volume  of  bimk  de- 
posits subject  to  check,  will  result  in  an  exactly  pro- 
portional change  in  the  general  level  of  prices  except, 
of  course,  so  far  as  this  effect  be  interfered  with  by 
concomitant  changes  in  the  F's  or  the  Q's.  Tlie 
truth  of  this  proposition  is  evident  from  the  equation 
JIf  7  +  3f' F' =  2pQ ;  for  if,  say,  JIf  and  ilf'  are 
doubled,  while  V  and  V  remain  the  same,  the  left 
side  of  the  equation  is  doubled  and  therefore  the  right 
side  must  be  doubled  also.    But  if  the  Q's  remain 

Monetary  CommUsion,  Senate  Document,  3d9,  6lBt  Congrem,  2d 
Session,  1910,  p.  188. 
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unchanged,  then  evidently  all  the  p's  must  be  doubled, 
or  else  if  some  are  less  than  doubled,  others  must  be 
enough  more  than  doubled  to  compensate. 

§6 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  may  be  formulated  in 
a  few  simple  propositions :  — 

(1)  Banks  supply  two  kinds  of  currency,  viz.  bank 
notes  —  which  are  money;  and  bank  deposits  (or 
rights  to  draw)  —  which  are  not  money. 

(2)  A  bank  check  is  merely  a  certificate  of  a  right 
to  draw. 

(3)  Behind  the  claims  of  depositors  and  note  holders 
stand,  not  simply  the  cash  reserve,  but  all  the  assets  of 
the  bank. 

(4)  Deposit  banking  is  a  device  by  which  wealth, 
incapable  of  direct  circulation,  may  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  circulation  of  rights  to  draw. 

(5)  The  basis  of  such  circulating  rights  to  draw  or 
deposits  must  consist  ia  part  of  actual  ^oney,  and  it 
should  consist  in  part  also  of  quick  assets  readily  ex- 
changeable for  money. 

(6)  Six  sorts  of  exchange  exist  among  the  three  classes 
of  goods,  money,  deposits,  and  other  goods.  Of  these 
six  sorts  of  exchange,  the  most  important  for  our  pres- 
ent purposes  are  the  exchanges  of  money  and  deposits 
against  goods. 

(7)  The  equation  of  money  circulation  extended  so 
as  to  include  bank  deposits  reads  thus :  — 

MV  +  M'V  =  2p<2  or  PT. 

(8)  There  tends  to  be  a  normal  ratio  of  bank  deposits 
(MO  to  the  quantity  of  money  (M) ;  because  business 
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convenience  dictates  that  the  available  currency  shall 
be  apportioned  between  deposits  and  money  in  a  cer- 
tain more  or  less  definite,  even  though  elastic,  ratio. 

(9)  The  inclusion  of  deposit  cuirency  does  not  nor- 
mally disturb  the  quantitative  relation  between  money 
and  prices.  , 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DISTUBBANCE  OF  EQUATION  AND  OF  PX7BCHASING  POWEB 

DURINQ  TRANSITION  PERIODS 

§1 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  quantity 
of  bank  deposits  normally  maintains  a  definite  ratio 
to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  and  to  the 
amoimt  of  bank  reserves.  As  long  as  this  normal 
relation  holds,  the  existence  of  bank  deposits  merely 
magnHies  the  eflfect  on  the  level  of  prices  produced  by 
the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  and  does  not  in 
the  least  distort  that  effect.  Moreover,  changes  in 
velocity  or  trade  will  have  the  same  effect  on  prices, 
whether  bank  deposits  are  included  or  not. 

But  during  periods  of  transition  this  relation  between 
money  (M)  and  deposits  (MO  is  by  no  means  rigid. 

We  are  now  ready  to  study  these  periods  of  transition. 
The  change  which  constitutes  a  transition  may  be 
a  change  in  the  quantity  of  money,  or  in  any  other  factor 
of  the  equation  of  exchange,  or  in  all.  Usually  all  are 
^  involved,  but  the  chief  factor  which  we  shall  select  for 
study  (together  with  its  effect  on  the  other  factors) 
is  quantity  of  money.  If  the  quantity  of  money 
were  suddenly  doubled,  the  effect  of  the  change  would 
not  be  the  same  at  first  as  later.  The  ultimate  effect 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  double  prices ;  but  before  this 
happens,  the  prices  oscillate  up  and  down.  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  consider  the  temporary  effects  during 
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the  period  of  transition  separately  from  the  permanent 
or  tdtimate  effects  which  were  considered  in  the  last 
chapter.  These  permanent  or  ultimate  effects  follow 
after  a  new  equiUbrium  is  established,  —  if,  indeed, 
such  a  condition  as  equilibrium  may  be  said  ever  to 
be  established.  What  we  are  concerned  with  in  this 
chapter  is  the  temporary  effects,  i.e.  those  in  the  tran- 
sition period. 

The  transition  periods  may  be  characterized  either  by 
rising  prices  or  by  falling  prices.  Rising  prices  must 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  high  prices,  sxid  falling  from 
low.  With  stationary  levels,  high  or  low,  we  have  in 
this  chapter  nothing  to  do.  Our  concern  is  with  ris* 
ing  or  falling  prices.  Rising  prices  mark  the  transition 
between  a  low  and  a  high  level  of  prices,  just  as  a  hill 
marks  the  transition  between  flat  lowlands  and  j9at 
highlands. 

Since  the  study  of  these  acclivities  and  declivities 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  adjustment  of  interest 
rates,  our  first  task  is  to  present  a  brief  statement 
regarding  the  effect  of  rising  and  falling  prices*  on 
the  rate  of  interest.  Indeed,  the  chief  object  of  this 
chapter  is  to  show  that  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the 
rate  of  interest  during  transition  periods  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  crises  and  depressions  in  which  price 
movements  end. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  business  loans 
are  made  in  the  form  of  money,  yet  whenever  a  man 
borrows  money,  he  does  not  do  this  in  order  to  hoard 
the  money,  but  to  purchase  goods  with  it.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  therefore,  when  A  borrows  one 
hundred  dollars  from  B  in  order  to  purchase,  say,  one 

'  For  a  fuller  statement,  see  Irving  Fisher,  The  Bate  of  Interest^ 
New  York  (Maemillan).  1907,  Chapters  V,  XIV. 
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hundred  units  of  a  given  commodity  at  one  dollar  per 
unit,  it  may  be  said  that  B  is  virtually  lending  A  one 
hundred  imits  of  that  commodity.    And  if  at  the  end 
of  a  year  A  returns  one  hundred  dollars  to  B,  but  the 
price  of  the  commodity  has  meanwhile  advanced,  then  B 
has  lost  a  fraction  of  the  piu*chasing  power  originally 
loaned  to  A.     For  even  though  A  should  happen  to 
return  to  B  the  identical  coins  in  which  the  loan  was 
made,  these  coins  represent  somewhat  less  than  the 
original  quantity  of  piu'chasable  commodities.    Bear- 
ing this  in  mind  in  our  investigation  of  interest  rates, 
let  us  suppose  that  prices  are  rising  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  each  year.    It  is  plain  that  the  man  who  lends  $100 
at  the  b^inniag  of  the  year  must,  in  order  to  get  5  per 
cent  interest  in  purchasmg  power,  receive  back  both 
$103  (then  the  equivalent  of  the  $100  lent)  plus  5  per         t     ^^ 
cent  of  this,  or  a  total  of  $108.15.    That  is,  in  order  to  '^V^^ 
get  5  per  cent  interest  in  actual  purchasing  power,  he  ^^  ,j  J^ 
must  receive  a  Uttle  more  than  8  per  cent  interest  in 
money.    The  3  per  cent  rise  of  prices  thus  ought  to  add 
approximately  3  per  cent  to  the  rate  of  interest.    Rising   i 
prices,  therefore,  in  order  that  the  relations  between    ; 
creditor  and  debtor  shall  be  the  same  during  the  rise . 
as  before  and  after,  require  higher  money  interest  than 
stationary  prices  require. 

Not  only  will  lenders  require,  but  borrowers  can  afford 
to  pay  higher  interest  in  terms  of  money ;  and  to  some 
extent  competition  will  gradually  force  them  to  do  so.^* 
Yet  we  are  so  accustomed  in  our  business  dealings  to 
consider  money  as  the  one  thing  stable,  —  to  think  of 
a  "dollar  as  a  dollar"  regardless  of  the  passage  of  time, 
that  we  reluctantly  yield  to  this  process  of  readjustment, 
thus  rendering  it  very  slow  and  imperfect.    When  prices 

*  Rate  of  Interest^  Chapter  XIV. 
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are  rising  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  a  year^  and  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  interest — i.e.  the  rate  which  would  exist  were 
prices  stationary — is  5  per  cent,  the  actual  rate,  though 
it  ought  (in  order  to  make  up  for  the  rising  prices)  to 
be  8.15  per  cent,  will  not  ordinarily  reach  that  figure ; 
but  it  may  reach,  say,  6  per  cent,  and  later,  7  p^  cent. 
This  inadequacy  and  tardiness  of  adjustment  are  fostered, 
moreover,  by  law  and  custom,  which  arbitrarily  tend  to 
keep  down  the  rate  of  interest. 

A  similar  inadequacy  of  adjustment  is  observed  when 
prices  are  falling.  Suppose  that,  by  the  end  of  a  year, 
$97  will  buy  as  much  as  $100  at  the  beginning.  In  that 
case  the  lender,  in  order  to  get  back  a  purchasing  power 
equivalent  to  his  principal  and  5  per  cent  interest, 
should  get,  not  $105,  but  only  $97  +  5  per  cent  of  $97 
or  $101.85.  Thus  the  rate  of  interest  in  money  should 
in  this  case  be  1.85  per  cent,  or  less  than  2  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  original  5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
3  per  cent  fall  of  prices  should  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
by  approximately  3  per  cent.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  a  perfect  adjustment  is  seldom  reached,  and  money 
interest  keeps  far  above  2  per  cent  for  a  consid^^ble 
time.^ 

§2 

We  are  now  ready  to  study  temporary  or  transitional 
changes  in  the  factors  of  our  equation  of  exchange.  Let 
us  begin  by  assuming  a  slight  initial  disturbance,  such 
as  would  be  produced,  for  instance,  by  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  gold.  This,  through  the  equation  of  ex- 
change, will  cause  a  rise  in  prices.  As  prices  rise, 
profits  of  business  men,  measured  in  money,  will  lise 
also,  even  if  the  costs  of  business  were  to  rise  in  the  same 

^  ttaU  oS  Interest,  lae.  cU. 
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proportion.  Thus,  if  a  man  who  sold  $10,000  of  goods 
at  a  cost  of  $6000,  thus  clearing  $4000,  could  get  double 
prices  at  double  cost,  his  profit  would  be  double  also, 
being  $20,000  -  $12,000,  which  is  $8000.  Of  course 
such  a  rise  of  prices  would  be  purely  nominal,  as  it 
would  merely  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  price  level. 
The  business  man  would  gain  no  advantage,  for  his 
larger  money  profits  would  buy  no  more  than  his  former 
smaller  money  profits  bought  before.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  business  man's  profits  will  rise  more  than  this 
because  the  rate  of  interest  he  has  to  pay  will  not  ad-  «^ 
just  itself  immediately.  Among  his  costs  is  interest,  ^^^ 
and  this  cost  will  not,  at  first,  rise.  Thus  the  profits  mil 
rise  faster  than  prices.  Consequently,  he  will  find  him-  'J^  ^  ^ 
self  making  greater  profits  than  usual,  and  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  his  business  by  increasing  his  bor- 
rowings. These  borrowings  are  mostly  in  the  form  of 
short-time  loans  from  banks;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
short-time  loans  epfi^ender  deposits.  As  is  well  known, 
the  correspondence  between  loans'^and  deposits^is  re- 
markably exact.^  Therefore,  deposit  currency  (Af' )  will 
inci^ase^  but  this  extension  of  deposit  currency  tends 
further  to  raise  the  general  level  of  prices,  just  as  the  in- 
crease of  gold  raised  it  in  the  first  place.^  Hence  prices, 
which  were  already  outstripping  the  rate  of  interest, 
tend  to   outstrip  it   still  further,  enabling  borrowers, 

1  See  J.  Pease  Norton,  StatUtieal  Studies  in  the  New  York  Money 
Market  (MacmiUan),  1902,  chart  at  end. 

*  See  article  by  Knut  Wieksell  in  the  JcthrbCcher  fUr  National- 
dkonomie,  1897  (Band  68),  pp.  228-243,  entitled  *'Der  Bankzins  als 
Reg:iilator  der  Warenpreise.*'  This  article,  while  not  dealing  di- 
rectly with  credit  cycles  as  related  to  panics,  points  out  the  con- 
nection between  the  rate  of  interest  on  bank  loans  and  changes 
in  the  level  of  prices  due  to  the  resulting  expansion  and  contraction 
of  auch  loans. 
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who  were  already  increasing  their  profits,  to  increase 
them  still  further.  More  loans  are  demanded,  and 
although  nominal  interest  may  be  forced  up  some- 
what, still  it  keeps  lagging  below  the  normal  level. 
Yet  nominally  the  rate  of  interest  has  increased; 
.  and  hence  the  lenders,  too,  including  banks,  are  led  to 
..^-become  luore  enterprising.  Beguilli  by  the  higher 
*  nominal  rates  into  the  belief  that  fairly  high  interest 
is  being  realized,  they  extend  their  loans,  and  with  the 
resulting  expansion  of  bank  loans,  deposit  currency 
(AfO,  already  expanded,  expands  stUl  more.  Also,  if 
prices  are  rising,  the  money  value  of  collateral  may  be 
greater,  making  it  easier  for  borrowers  to  get  large 
credit.*  Hence  prices  rise  still  further.*  This  sequence 
of  events  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  — 

1.  Prices  rise  (whatever  the  first  cause  may  be ;  but 
we  have  chosen  for  illustration  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  gold). 

2.  The  rate  of  interest  rises,  but  not  sufficiently. 

3.  Enterprisers  (to  use  Professor  Fetter's  term),  en- 
y    couraged  by  large  profits,  expand  their  loans. 

4.  Deposit  currency  (Af')  expands  relatively  to 
money  (Af). 

5.  Prices  continue  to  rise,  that  is,  phenomenon  No.  1 
is  repeated.    Then  No.  2  is  repeated,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  a  slight  initial  rise  of  prices  sets  in 

motion  a  train  of  events  which  tends  to  repeat  itself. 

X     Rise  of  prices  generates  rise  of  prices,  and  continues 

to  do  so  as  long  as  the  interest  rate  lags  behind  its  normal 

figure. 

1  See  Kinley,  Money,  New  York  (MaemiUan),  1904,  ^  223. 
s  See  WiokBell,  op.  cU. 
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§3 

The  expansion  of  deposit  currency  indicated  in  this 
cumulative  movement  abnormally  increases  the  ratio  of 
M'  to  M.  This  is  evident  if  the  rise  of  prices  begins  in 
a  change  in  some  element  or  elements  in  the  equation 
other  than  the  quantity  of  money ;  f or  if  ilf  remains 
constant  and  M'  increases,  the  ratio  W  io  M  must  in- 
crease also.  If  M  increases  in  any  ratio,  M'  will  increase 
in  a  greater  ratio.  If  it  increased  only  in  the  same  ratio, 
prices  would  increase  in  that  ratio  (assuming  velocities 
and  quantities  unchanged);  and  if  prices  increased  in 
that  ratio,  loans  (which  being  made  to  buy  goods  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  prices  of  goods)  would  have  to  be 
increased  in  that  ratio  in  order  to  secure  merely  the 
same  goods  as  before.  But  enterprisers,  wishing  to 
profit  by  the  lag  in  interest,  would  extend  the  loans 
beyond  this  old  or  origmal  point.  Therefore,  deposits 
based  on  loans  would  increase  in  a  greater  ratio.  That 
is,  the  ratio  M'  to  M  would  increase.  In  other  words, 
during  the  period  while  M  is  increasing,  M'  increases 
still  faster,  thus  disturbing  the  normal  ratio  between ' 
these  two  forms  of  currency. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  disturbance  caused  by 
the  increase  in  M.  There  are  disturbances  in  the  Q's  (or 
in  other  words  T)  in  F,  and  in  V.  These  will  be  taken 
up  in  order.  Trade  (the  Q's)  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
ea^  terms  for  loans.  This  effect  is  always  observed 
durmg  rising  prices,  and  people  note  approvingly  that 
"business  is  good"  and  'Himes  are  booming."  Such 
statements  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
business  man  who  is  an  "enterpriser-borrower."  They 
do  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  creditor,  the 
salaried  man,  or  the  laborer,  most  of  whom  are  silent  but 
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longHSuffering,  —  paying  higher  prices^  but  not  getting 
proportionally  higher  incomes. 

The  first  cause  of  the  unhealthy  increase  in  trade  lies 
in  the  fact  that  prices,  like  interest,  lag  behind  their 
full  adjustment  and  have  to  be  pushed  up,  so  to  speak, 
by  increased  purchasea^jt  Xhis  is  especially  true  in  cases 
where  the  oripnal  hnpe^iH^ame  from  an  mcrease  in 
money.  The  surplus  money  is  first  expended  at  nearly 
the  old  price  level,  but  its  continued  expenditure  grad- 
ually raises  prices.  In  the  meantime  the  volume  of 
purchases  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  had  prices  risen  more  promptly.  In  fact,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  are  selling  goods,  it  is  the 
possibility  of  a  gjreatfirjOilujue  of  sales  at  ttie  old  prices 
which  gives  encouragement  to  an  increase  of  prices. 
Seeing  that  they  can  find  purchasers  for  more  goods 
than  before  at  the  previously  prevailing  prices,  or  for  as 
many  goods  as  before  at  higher  prices,  they  will  charge 
these  higher  prices. 

But  the  amount  of  trade  is  dependent,  almost  en- 
tirely, on  other  things  than  the  quantity  of  currency, 
f  *  ^  ^'  —  /  ^  [Jso  that  an  increase  of  currency  cannot,  even  temporarily, 

very  greatly  increase  tradej  In  ordinarily  good  times 
practically  the  whole  commimity  is  engaged  in  labor,  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  exchanging  goods.  The  in- 
crease of  currency  of  a  "boom"  period  cannot,  of  itself, 
increase  the  population,  extend  invention,  or  increase 
the  efficiency  of  labor.  These  factors  pretty  definitely 
limit  the  amount  of  trade  which  can  be  reasonably 
carried  on.  So,  although  the  gains  of  the  enterpriser- 
borrower  may  exert  a  psychological  stimulus  on  trade, 
though  a  few  imemployed  may  be  employed,  and  some 
others  in  a  few  lines  induced  to  work  overtime,  and  al- 
though there  may  be  some  additional  bujdng  and  selling 
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which  is  8i)eculative;  yet  almost  the  entire  effect  of  an 
increase  of  deposits  must  besi^ai.  in  a  change  of 
prices.  Normally  the  entire  effect  would  so  express 
itself  9  but  transitionally  there  will  be  also  some  increase 
in  the  Q's. 

We  nejrt  observe  that  th^jisfi^in  prifi^^—  fall  in  *  ' 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  —  will  accelerate  the  \ 
circulation  s4  money.  We  all  hasten  to  get  rid  of  any 
coffimodity  which^  like  ripe  fruit,  is  spoiling  on  our 
hands.^  Money  is  no  exception;  when  it  is  depreciat- 
ing, holders  will  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  *as""  possible.  As 
they  view  it,  their  motive  is  to  T)uy  goods  which  appre- 
ciate in  terms  of  money  in  order  to  profit  by  the  rise  in 
their  value.  The  iaevitable  result  is  that  these  goods 
rise  in  price  still  further.  The  series  of  changes,  then, 
initiated  by  rising  prices,  expressed  more  fully  than 
before,  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Prices  rise. 

2.  Velocities  of  circulation  (V  and  V)  increase; 
the  rate  of  interest  rises,  but  not  sufficiently. 

3.  Profits  increase,  loans  expand,  and  the  Q's  in- 
crease. 

4.  Deposit  currency  (Af' )  expands  relatively  to 
money  (M), 

5.  Prices  continue  to  rise;  that  is,  phenomenon 
No.  1  is  repeated.    Then  No.  2  is  repeated,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  changes  now  involve  all 

>  For  statistioal  proof,  see  Pierre  des  Essars,  Journal  de  la  SocUU 
de  Statistique  de  Paris,  April,  1895,  p.  143.  The  figures  relate  only 
to  velocity  of  bank  deposits.  No  corresponding  figures  for  velocity 
of  wculation  of  money  exist.  Pierre  des  Essars  has  shown  that 
in  European  banks  V  reaches  a  maximum  in  crisis  years  almost 
without  fafl.  The  same  I  find  true  in  this  country  as  shown  by 
the  ratio  oi  dearings  to  deposits  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delpliia. 
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the  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  exchange*  They  are 
temporary  changes,  pertaining  only  to  the  transition 
period.  They  are  like  temporary  increases  in  power  and 
readjustments  in  an  automobile  climbing  a  hill. 

§4 

Evidently  the  expansion  coming  from  this  cycle  of 
causes  cannot ''proceed  fo^ver.  It  must  .ultimately 
spend  itself.  The  check  upon  its  continued  operation 
lies  in  tHelrale  of  interest.  It  was  the  tardiness  of  the 
rise  in  interest  that  was  responsible  for  the>^bnonnal 
condition.  But  the  rise  in  interest,  though  Del&tbdy  is 
progressive,  andy-^-tis  soon  as  it  overtakes  the  rate  of 
rise  in  prices,  the  whole  situation  is  changed..  If  prices 
are  rising  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum,  the  boom 
will  continue  only  until  interest  becomes  2  per  cent 
.  1^  higher.  It  then  offsets  the  rate  of  rise  in  prices.  The 
''  \  banks  are  forced  in  self-defense  to  raise  interest  be- 
cause  they  cannot  stand  so  abnormal  an  expansion 
of  loans  relatively  to  reserves.  As  soon  as  the  interest 
rate  becomes  adjusted,  borrowers  can  no  longer  hope 
to  make  great  profits,  and  the  demand  for  loans  ceases 
to  expand. 

There  are  also  other  forces  placing  a  limitation  on 
further  expansion  of  deposit  currency  and  introducing 
a  tendency  to  contraction.  Not  only  is  the  amount 
of  deposit  currency  limited  both  by  law  and  by  prudence 
to  a  certain  maximum  multiple  of  the  amount  of  bank 
reserves ;  but  bank  reserves  are  themselves  limited  by 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  use  as  reserves. 
Further,  with  the  rise  of  interest,  the  value  of  certain 
collateral  securities,  such  as  bonds,  on  the  basis  of 
which  loans  are  made,  begins  to  fall.  Such  securities, 
being  worth  the  discounted  value  of j  fixed  sums,  fall 
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as  interest  rises ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  used  as 
collateral  for  loans  as  large  as  before.  This  check  to 
loans  is,  as  previously  explained,  a  check  to  deposits 
also. 

With  the  rise  of  interest,  those  who  have  counted 
on  renewing  their  loans  at  the  former  rates  and  for  the^, 
former.,  amounts  are  unable  to  do  so.    It  follows  that 
some  of  them  are  destined  to  fail.    The  failure  (or 
prospect  of  failure)  of  firms  that  have  borrowed  heavily 
from  banks  induces  fear  on  the  part  of  many  depositors 
that  the  banks  will  not  be  able  to  realize  on  these  loans. 
Hence  the  banks  themselves  fall  under  suspicion,  and  for 
this  reason  depositors  demand  cash.    Then  occur  ''runs 
on  the  banks^"  which  (ieplete  the  bank  reserves  at  the 
very  moment  they  are  most  needed.^    Being  short  of 
reserve;  the  banks  have  to  curtail  their  loans.    It  is^^     ^' 
then  that  the  rate  of  interest  rises  to  a  panic  figure.  J^^^ 
Those  enterprisers  who  are  caught  must  have  currency  ^  ^  fU 
to  liquidate  their  obligations,  and  to  get  it  are  willing 
to  pay  high  interest.    Some  of  them  are  destined  to 
become  bankrupt,  and,  with  their  failure,  the  demand 
for  loans  isjCQnfie^KmdiAElyieducedr^  This  culmination 
of  an  upward  price  movement  is  what  is  called  a  crisis,' — 
a  condition  characterized  by  bankruptcies,  and  the  bank- 

1 A  part  of  the  theory  of  orises  here  preaented  is  similarly  ez« 
plained  in  a  paper  by  Harry  G.  Brown,  Yale  Review,  August,  1910, 
entitled  "Typical  Commeroial  Crises  versiAs  a  Money  Panic." 

*  Irving  Fisher,  Rate  of  IrUereet,  pp.  325,  326. 

*  This  is  the  definition  of  a  crisis  given  by  Juglar  and  the  his- 
torj  of  crises  which  he  gives  in  detail  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion. See  Jnglar,  Dea  Crisee  Commereiaiee  et  de  leur  reUnw 
pinodigue  en  France  en  Angleterre  et  aux  ^tate^Unia.  2d  ed., 
Fivis  (Gnillaomin),  1889,  pp.  4  and  5.  See  also  translation  of  part 
dealing  with  the  United  States,  by  De  Couroey  W.  Thorn,  A  Bri^ 
Hittory  of  Paniee  in  the  United  SttUee^  New  York  (Putnam),  1893, 
pp.  7-10. 
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ruptcies  being  due  to  a  lack  of  cash  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

It  is  generaUy  recognized  that  the  coUapse  of  bank, 
credit  brought  about  by  loss  of  confidence  is  the  essential 
fact  of  every  crisis,'be  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  coiifidence 
what  it  may.    What  is  not  generally  recognized,  and 
what  it  is  desu^  in  this  chapter  to  emphasize,  is  that 
this  loss  of  confidence  (in  the  typical  commercial  crisis 
here  described)  is  a  consequence  of  a  belated  adjustoient 
in  the  interest  raie. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  nonmonetary 
^      causes  of  crises,  further  than  to  say  that  the  monetary 
w  ^  '•      causes  are  the  most  important  when  Uikenvh  'cmnectian 
r       ^  wiffi  the  mcUadji^tmenta   in  the  raie  of  interest    The 
;Vv«^*^**^tiier  factors  often  emphasized  are  merely  effects  of 
I  this  maladjustment.    "Overconsumption*'  and  "over- 

investment "  are  cases  in  point.  The  reason  many  people 
spend  more  than  they  can  afford  is  that  they  are  relying 
on  the  dollar  as  a  stable  unit  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
its  purchasiQg  power  is  rapidly  falling.  The  bond- 
holder, for  instance,  is  beguiled  into  trenching  on  his 
capital.  He  never  dreams  that  he  ought  to  lay  by  a 
sinking  fund  because  the  decrease  in  purchasii^  power 
of  money  is  reducing  the  real  value  of  his  principal. 
Again,  the  stockholder  and  enterpriser  generally  are 
beguiled  by  a  vain  reliance  on  the  stability  of  the  rate 
of  interest,  and  so  they  overinvest.  It  is  true  that  for 
a  time  they  are  gaining  what  the  bondholder  is  losing 
and  are  therefore  justified  in  both  spending  and  in- 
vesting more  than  if  prices  were  not  rising;  and  at 
first  they  prosper.  But  sooner  or  later  the  rate  of 
interest  rises  above  what  they  had  reckoned  on,  and  they 
awake  to  the  fact  that  they  have  embarked  on  enterprises 
which  cannot  pay  these  high  rates. 
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§5 


Then  a  curious  thing  happens:  borrowers,  unable 
to  get  easy  loans,  blame  the  high  rate  of  interest  for 
conditions  which  were  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
previous  rate  of  interest'  was  not  high  enough.  ^  Had 
the  previous  rate  been  high  ftnoughj  thft  l>o»owersl  itV^-^  ^<"^i 
never  would  have  qverinyested,  "^ ->  tii.    'l'*  ' 

If.  v4,U'  C»«C 

The  contraption  of  loans  and  deposits  is  accompanied  tCt^vv ' ' '  ^ 
by  a  decrease  in  velocitieSji  ^nd  these  conspire  to  pre- 
vent a  further' rise  of  prices  and  tend  toward  a  fall. 
The  crest  of  the  wave  is  reached  and  a  reaction  sets  in. 
Since  prices  have  stopped  rising,  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  has  risen  to  compensate  the  rise  of  prices,  fihcnM 
fall  again.  But  just  as  at  first  it  was  slow  to  rise,  so 
now  it  irr  slow  to  fall.  In  fact,  it  tends  for  a  time  to 
rise  still  further,  . 

The  mistakes  of  the  past  of  overborro wing  compel 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  these  mistakes  to  borrow 
s^ill  further  to  protect  their  soLvency.  ~  It  is  this  special 
abnormality  which  marks  the  period  as  a  "crisis." 
Loans  are  wanted  to  continue  old  debts  or  to  pay  these 
debts  by  creating  new  ones.  They  are  not  wanted 
because  of  new  investments  but  because  of  obUgations  ^ 

connected  with  old  (and  ill-fated)  investments.    The    m^  i\i' 
problem  is  how  to  get  extricated  from  the  meshes  of, 
past  commitments.    It  is  the  problem  of  liquidation. 
Even  when  interest  begins  to  fall,  it  falls  slowly,  and 
failures  continue  to  occur.    Borrowers  now  find  that 
interest,  though  nominally  low,  is  still  hard  to  meet. 
Cspedadly  do  th^  find  this  true  in  the  case  of  contracts   ,  ';  * 
made  just  before  prices  ceased  rising  or  just  before  they 
began  to  fall.    The  rate  of  interest  in  these  cases  is 
agreed  upon  before  the  change  in  conditions  takes  place. 
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There  will,  in  consequence,  be  little  if  any  adjustment 
in  lowering  nominal  interest.  Because  interest  is  hard 
to  pay,  failures  continue  to  occur.  There  comes  to  be 
a  greater  hesitation  in  lending  on  any  but  the  best 
security,  and  a  hesitation  to  borrow  save  when  the 
prospects  of  success  are  the  greatest.  Bank  loans  tend 
to  be  low,  and  consequently  deposits  (Af  0  are  reduced. 
The  contraction  of  deposit  currency  makes  prices  fall 
still  more.  Those  who  have  borrowed  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  stocks  of  goods  now  find  they  cannot  sell 
them  for  enough  even  to  pay  back  what  they  have 
borrowed.  Owing  to  this  tardiness  of  the  interest  rate 
in  falling  to  a  lower  and  a  normal  level,  the  sequence 
of  events  is  now  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  before :  — 

1.  Prices  fall. 

2.  The  rate  of  interest  falls,  but  not  suj£ciently. 

3.  Enterpriser-borrowers,  discouraged  by  small  profits, 
contract  their  borrowings. 

4.  Deposit  currency  (Af')  contracts  relatively  to 
money  (M). 

5.  Prices  continue  to  fall;  that  is,  phenomenon 
No.  1  is  repeated.    Then  No.  2  is  repeated,  and  so  on. 

Thus  a  fall  of  prices  generates  a  further  fall  of  prices. 
The  cycle  evidently  repeats  itself  as  long  as  the  rate 
of  interest  lags  behind.  The  man  who  loses  most  is 
the  business  man  in  debt.  He  is  the  ts^pical  business 
man,  and  he  now  complains  that  '^ business  is  bad." 
There  is  a  "depression  of  trade." 

During  this  depression,  velocities  (V  and  V)  are 
abnormally  low.  People  are  less  hasty  to  spend  money 
or  checks  when  the  dollars  they  represent  are  rising 
in  purchasing  power.  The  Q's  (or  quantities  in  trade) 
decline  because  (1)  the  initiators  of  trade  —  the  enter- 
priser-borrowers—  are  discouraged;  (2)  the  inertia  of 
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high  prices  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  falling  off  of 
expenditures ;  (3)  trade  against  money  which  alone  the 
Q's  represent  gives  way  somewhat  to  barter.  For  a 
time  there  is  not  enough  money  to  do  the  business 
which  has  to  be  done  at  existing  prices,  for  these  prices 
are  still  high  and  will  not  immediately  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  sudden  contraction.  When  such  a  * '  money 
famine"  exists,  there  is  no  way  of  doing  all  the  business 
except  by  eking  out  money  transactions  with  barter. 
But  while  recourse  to  barter  eases  the  first  fall  of  prices, 
the  inconvenience  of  barter  immediately  begins  to 
operate  as  an  additional  force  tending  to  reduce  prices 
by  inducing  sellers  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  if  only  money 
can  be  secured  and  barter  avoided ;  although  this  ef- 
fect is  partly  neutralized  for  a  time  by  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  business  which  people  will  attempt 
under  such  adverse  conditions.  A  statement  includ- 
ing these  factors  is :  — 

1.  Prices  fall. 

2.  Velocities  of  circulation  (F  and  TO  fall;  the  rate 
of  interest  falls,  but  not  sufficiently. 

3.  Profits  decrease;  loans  and  the  Q's  decrease. 

4.  Deposit  currency  (JIf ')  contracts  relatively  to 
money  (JIf). 

Prices  continue  to  fall ;  that  is,  phenomenon  No.  1 
is  repeated.    Then  No.  2  is  repeated,  and  so  on. 

The  contraction  brought  about  by  this  cycle  of  causes 
becomes  self-limiting  as  soon  as  the  rate  of  interest 
overtakes  the  rate  of  fall  in  prices.  After  a  time, 
normal  conditions  begin  to  return.  The  weakest 
producers  have  been  forced  out,  or  have  at  least  been 
prevented  from  expanding  their  business  by  increased 
loans.  The  strongest  firms  are  left  to  build  up  a  new 
credit  structure.    The  continuous  fall  of  prices  has 
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made  it  impossible  for  most  borrowers  to  pay  the  old 
high  rates  of  interest ;  the  demand  for  loans  diminishes, 
and  interest  falls  to^,flL£ojnt^j]ULch.-that^orrovy 
at  last  pay  it.  Borrowers  again  become  willing  to  take 
ventures;  fiailnres  decrease  in  nmnber;  bank  loans 
cease  to  decrease;  prices  cease  to  faU;  borrowing 
and  carrying  on  business  become  profitable ;  loans  are 
again  demanded ;  prices  again  begin  to  rise,  and  there 
occurs  a  repetition  of  the  upward  movement  already 
described. 

We  have  considered  the  rise,  culmination,  fall,  and 
recovery  of  prices.  These  changes  are  abnormal 
oscillations,  due  to  some  initial  disturbance.  The  up- 
ward and  downward  movements  taken  together  con- 
stitute a  complete  credit  cycle,  which  resembles  the 
forward  and  backward  movements  of  a  pendulum.* 
In  most  cases  the  time  occupied  by  the  swing  of  the 
commercial  penduliun  to  and  fro  is  about  ten  years. 
While  the  pendulum  is  continually  seeking  a  stable 
position,  practically  there  is  almost  always  some  oc- 
currence to  prevent  perfect  equilibrium.  Oscillations 
are  set  up  which,  though  tending  to  be  self-corrective, 
are  continually  perpetuated  by  fresh  disturbances. 
Any  cause  which  disturbs  equilibrimn  will  suffice  to 
set  up  oscillations.  One  of  the  most  common  of  such 
causes  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money.*  An- 
other is  a  shock  to  business  confidence  (affecting  enter- 
prise, loans,  and  deposits).  A  third  is  short  crops, 
affecting  the  Q's.    A  fourth  is  invention. 

The  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange  are  there- 

^For  a  mathematioal  treatment  of  this  analogy,  see  Pareto, 
Caura  d*4conaini€  politique,  Lausanne,  1897,  pp.  282-284. 

*  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  panic  of  I907. 
Cf .  Irving  Fisher,  Rate  of  Interest,  p.  336.  "^ 
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fore  continually  seeking  normal  adjustment.  A  ship 
in  a  calm  sea  will  ''pitch"  only  a  few  times  before 
coining  to  rest,  but  in  a  high  sea  the  pitching  never 
ceases.  While  continually  seeking  equilibrium,  the 
ship  continually  encounters  causes  which  accentuate 
the  oscillation.  The  factors  seeking  mutual  adjustment 
are  money  in  circulation,  deposits,  their  velocities,  tlK 
Q's  and  the  p's.  These  magnitudes  must  always  be 
linked  together  by  the  equation  M7  +  ilf 'F'  —  2pQ. 
This  represents  the  mechanism  of  exchange.  But  in 
order  to  conform  to  such  a  relation. the  displacement 
of  any  one  part  of  the  mechanism  spreads  its  effects 
during  the  transition  period  over  all  parts.  Since 
periods  of  transition  are  tbe.iulg^aKuL.thaae  of  equi- 
libnimi  the  exception,  the  mechanism  of  exchange  is 
almost  always  in  a  dyBami(l  rathw  thfln  a  static  con^ 
dition.  I 

.  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  every  credit  cycle  is  so 
marked  as  to  produce  artificially  excessive  business  ac- 
tivity at  one  time  and  ''hard  times"  at  another.    The 
rhythm  may  be  more  or  less  extreme  in  the  width  of  its 
fluctuations.    If  banks  are  conservative  in  making  loans 
during  the  periods  of  rising  prices,  and  the  expansion  of 
credit  currency  is  therefore  limited,  the  rise  of  prices  is 
likewise  limited,  and  the  succeeding  fall  is  apt  to  be  less 
and  to  take  place  more  gradually.    If  there  were  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  changes  in  the  price 
level  and  an  endeavor  to  balance  these  changes  by  ad- 
justment in  the  rate  of  interest,  the  oscillations  might 
be  very  greatly  mitigated.    It  is  the  lagging  behind       | 
of  the  rate  of  interest  which  allows  the  oscillations  to       | 
reach  so  great  proportions.    On  this  point  Marshall 
well  says:   ''The  cause  of  alternating  periods  of  in- 
flation and  depression  of  commercial  activity  ...  is 
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intimately  connected  with  those  variations  in  the  real 
ratQof  interest  which  are  caused  by  changes  in  the 
purchasifig'  power  of  money.  For  when  prices  are 
likely  to  rise,  people  rush  to  borrow  money  and  buy 
goods,  and  thus  help  prices  to  rise ;  business  is  inflated, 
and  is  managed  recklessly  and  wastef  ully ;  those  working 
on  borrowed  capital  pay  back  less  real  value  than  they 
borrowed,  and  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  community.  When  afterwards  credit  is  shaken 
and  prices  begin  to  fall,  every  one  wants  to  get  rid  of 
commodities  which  are  falling  in  value  and  to  get  hold 
of  money  which  is  rapidly  rising;  this  makes  prices 
fall  all  the  faster,  and  the  further  fall  makes  credit 
shrink  even  more,  and  thus  for  a  long  time  prices  fall 
because  prices  have  fallen."  ^ 

A  somewhat  different  sort  of  cycle  is  the  seasonal 
fluctuation  which  occurs  annually.  Such  fluctuations, 
for  the  most  part,  are  due,  not  to  the  departure  from  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  but  rather  to  a  continuous  adjust- 
ment to  conditions,  which,  though  changing,  are  normal 
and  expected.  As  the  autumn  periods  of  harvesting  and 
crop  moving  approach,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a 
lower  level  of  prices,  followed  after  the  passing  of  this 
period  and  the  approach  of  winter  by  a  rise  of  prices. 

§6 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  analysed  the  phe- 
nomena characteristic  of  periods  of  transition.  We 
have  found  that  one  such  ''boom"  period  leads  to  a 
reaction,  and  that  the  action  and  reaction  complete  a 
cycle  of  "prosperity"  and  "depression." 

It  has  been  seen  that  rising  prices  tend  towards  a 

1  Marshall,  PrindpUa  of  Beonamica,  5th  ed.,  ^London  (MaoinlllaiiL), 
1907,  Vol.  I,  p.  594. 
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higher  nominal  interest,  and  falling  prices  tend  towards  a 
lower,  but  that  in  general  the  adjustment  is  incomplete. 
With  any  initial  rise  of  prices  comes  an  expansion  of  loans, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  interest  does  not  at  once  adjust 
itself.     This  produces  profits  for  the  enterpriser-bor* 
rower,  and  his  demand  for  loans  further  extends  de- 
posit   currency.    This   extension   still   fiuther   raises 
prices,  a  result  accentuated  by  a  rise  in  velocities  though 
somewhat  mitigated  by  an  increase  in  trade.    When 
interest  has  become  adjusted  to  rising  prices,  and  loans 
and  deposits  have  reached  the  limit  set  for  them  by  the 
bank  reserves  and  other  conditions,  the  fact  that  prices 
no  longer  are  rising  necessitates  a  new  adjustment. 
Those  whose  business  has  been  unduly  extended  now 
find  the  high  rates  of  interest  oppressive.    Failures 
result,  constituting  a  commercial  crisis.    A  reaction  sets 
in ;    a  reverse  movement  is  initiated.    A  fall  of  prices, 
once  begun,  tends  to  be  accelerated  for  reasons  exactly 
corresponding  to  those  which  operate  in  the  opposite 
situation. 


CHAPTER  V 

INDIBECT  INFLUIBNCES  ON  PUBCHASINO  FOWSR 

§   1 

Thus  far  we  have  conisidered  the  levd  of  prices  as 
affected  by  the  volume  of  trade,  by  the  velocities  of 
circulation  of  money  and  of  deposits,  and  by  the  quaxi- 
tities  of  money  and  of  deposits.  These  are  the  only 
influences  which  can  directly  affect  the  level  of  prices. 
Any  other  influences  on  prices  must  act  through  these 
five.  There  are  myriads  of  such  influences  (outside  of 
the  equation  of  exchange)  that  affect  prices  through 
these  five.  It  is  otu*  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  note 
the  chief  among  them,  excepting  those  that  affect  the 
volume  of  money  (Af ) ;  the  latter  will  be  examined  in 
the  two  following  chapters. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  outside  influences  that 
affect  the  volume  of  trade  and,  through  it,  the  price 
level.  The  conditions  which  determine  the  extent  of 
trade  are  numerous  and  technical.  The  most  important 
may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  Conditions  affecting  producers. 

(a)  Geographical  differences  in  natural  resources. 
(6)  The  division  of  labor, 
(c)  Knowledge  of  the  technique  of  production. 
{d)  The  accumulation  of  capital. 

2.  Conditions  affecting  consumers. 

(a)  The  Extent  and  variety  of  human  wants. 
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3.  Canditians  connecting  Tproducers  and  consumers. 

(a)  Facilities  for  transportation. 

(6)  Relative  freedom  of  trade. 

(c)   Character  of  monetary  and  banking  systems. 

((2)  Business  confidence. 
1  (a).  It  is  evident  that  if  all  localities  were  exactly 
alike  in  their  natural  resoiu*ces  and  in  their  compara- 
tive costs  of  production  little  or  no  trade  would  be  set 
up.  between  them.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  greater 
the  difference  in  the  costs  of  production  of  different  arti- 
cles in  different  localities^  the  more  likely  is  there  to  be 
trade  between  them  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  thHt 
trade.  Primitive  trade  had  its  raison  d^Hre  in  the  fact 
that'the  r^ons  of  this  earth  are  unlike  in  their  prod- 
ucts. The  traders  were  travelers  between  distant  coun- 
tries. Changes  in  commercial  geography  still  produce 
changes  in  the  distribution  and  volume  of  trade.  The 
exhaustion  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Nevada  and  of 
lumber  in  Michigan  have  tended  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  trade  of  these  regions,  both  external  and  internal. 
Contrariwise,  cattle  raising  in  Texas,  the  production  of 
coal  in  Pennsylvania,  of  oranges  in  Florida,  and  of  ap- 
ples in  Oregon  have  increased  the  volume  of  trade  for 
these  communities  respectively. 

1  (6).  Equally  obvious  is  the  influence  of  the  division 
of  labor.  Division  of  labor  is  based  in  part  on  differences 
in  comparative  costs  or  efforts  as  between  men,  —  cor- 
responding to  geographic  differences  as  between  coun- 
tries. These  two,  combined,  lead  to  local  differentia- 
tion of  labor,  making,  for  example,  the  town  of  Sheffield 
famous  for  cutlery,  Dresden  for  china,  Venice  for  glass, 
Paterson  for  silks,  and  Pittsburg  for  steel. 

1  (c).  Besides  local  and  personal  differentiation,  the 
state  of  knowledge  of  production  will  affect  trade. 
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The  mines  of  Africa  and  Australia  were  left  unworked 
for  centuries  by  ignorant  natives  but  were  opened  by 
white  men  possessing  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy.  Vast 
coal  fields  in  China  await  development^  largely  for  lack 
of  knowledge  of  how  to  extract  and  market  the  coal. 
Egypt  awaits  the  advent  of  scientific  agriculture,  to 
usher  in  trade  expansion.  Nowadays,  trade  schools 
in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States  are  in- 
creasing and  diffusing  knowledge  of  productive  tech- 
nique. 

1  (d).  But  knowledge,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  applied ; 
and  its  application  usually  requires  the  aid  of  capital. 
The  greater  and  the  more  productive  the  stock  or  capital 
in  any  community,  the  more  goods  it  can  put  into  the 
currents  of  trade.  A  mill  will  make  a  town  a  center 
of  trade.  Docks,  elevators,  warehouses  and  railway 
terminals  help  to  transform  a  harbor  into  a  port  of 
conunerce. 

Since  increase  in  trade  tends  to  decrease  the  general 
level  of  prices,  anything  which  tends  to  increase  trade 
likewise  tends  to  decrease  the  general  level  of  prices. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  among  the  causes  tending 
to  decrease  prices  are  increasing  geographical  or  personal 
specialization,  improved  productive  technique,  and  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  The  history  of  commerce 
shows  that  ail  these  causes  have  been  increasingly 
operative  during  a  long  period  including  the  last  century. 
Consequently,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency,  from 
these  sources  at  least,  for  prices  to  fall. 

2  (a).  Turning  to  the  consumers'  side,  it  is  evident 
that  their  wants  change  from  time  to  time.  This  is 
true  even  of  so-called  natural  wants,  but  more  con- 
spicuously true  of  acquired  or  artificial  wants. 

Wants  are,  as  it  were,  the  mainsprings  of  economic 
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activity  which  in  the  last  analysis  keep  the  economic 
world  in  motion.  The  desire  to  have  clothes  as  fine  as 
the  clothes  of  others,  or  finer,  or  different,  leads  to  the 
multiplicity  of  silks,  satins,  laces,  etc. ;  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  furniture,  amusements,  books,  works 
of  art,  and  every  other  means  of  gratification. 

The  increase  of  wants,  by  leading  to  an  increase  in  ff 
trade,  tends  to  lower  the  price  level.  Historically,  ' 
during  recent  times  through  invention,  education,  and 
the  emulation  coming  from  increased  contact  in  centers 
of  population,  there  has  been  a  great  intensification  and 
diversification  of  human  wants  and  therefore  increased 
trade.  Consequently,  there  has  been  from  these  causes 
a  tendency  of  prices  to  fall. 

§2 

3  (a).  Anjrthing  which  facilitates  intercourse  tends 
to  increase  trade.  Anything  that  interferes  with  inter- 
course tends  to  decrease  trade.  First  of  all,  there  are 
the  mechanical  facilities  for  transport.  As  Macaulay 
said,  Ynth  the  exception  of  the  alphabet  and  the  printing 
press,  no  set  of  inventions  has  tended  to  alter  civilization 
so  much  as  those  which  abridge  distance,  —  such  as 
the  railway,  the  steamship,  the  telephone,  the  tele- 
graph, and  that  conveyer  of  information  and  advertise- 
ments, the  newspaper.  These  all  tend,  therefore,  to 
decrease  prices. 

3  (6).  Trade  barriers  are  not  only  ph}rsical  but  legal. 
A  tariff  between  countries  has  the  same  influence  in 
decreasing  trade  as  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  freer 
the  trade,  the  more  of  it  there  will  be.  In  Prance, 
many  communities  have  a  local  tariff  (octroi)  which 
tends  to  interfere  with  local  trade.  In  the  United  States 
trade  is  free  within  the  country  itself,  but  between  the 
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United  States  and  other  countries  there  is  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  very  fact  of  increasing  facilities 
for  transportation,  lowering  or  removing  physical 
barriers,  has  stimulated  nations  and  conmiunities  to 
erect  legal  barriers  in  their  place.  Tariffs  not  only 
tend  to  decrease  the  frequency  of  exchanges,  but  to  the 
extent  that  they  prevent  international  or  interlocal 
division  of  labor  and  make  countries  more  alike  as  weU 
as  less  productive,  they  also  tend  to  decrease  the 
amounts  of  goods  which  can  be  exchanged.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  is  thus  to  raise  prices. 

3  (c).  The  development  of  efficient  monetary  and 
banking  systems  tends  to  increase  trade.  There  have 
been  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  money  was 
in  so  uncertam  a  state  that  people  hesitated  to  make 
many  trade  contracts  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  what  would  be  required  of  them  when  the  contract 
should  be  fulfilled.  In  the  same  way,  when  people 
cannot  depend  on  the  good  faith  or  stability  of  banks, 
they  will  hesitate  to  use  deposits  and  checks. 

3  (d).  Confidence,  not  only  in  banks  in  particular, 
but  in  business  in  general,  is  truly  said  to  be  ''the 
soul  of  trade."  Without  this  confidence  there  can- 
not be  a  great  volume  of  contracts.  Anything  that 
tends  to  increase  this  confidence  tends  to  increase 
trade.  In  South  America  there  are  many  places  wait- 
ing to  be  developed  simply  because  capitalists  do  not 
feel  any  security  in  contracts  there.  They  are  fearful 
that  by  hook  or  by  crook  the  fruit  of  any  investments 
they^may  make  will  be  taken  from  them. 

Vfe  see,  then,  that  prices  will  tend  to  fall  through 
increase  in  trade,  which  may  in  turn  be  brought  about 
by  improved  transportation,  by  increased  freedom  of 
trade,  by  improved  monetary  and  banking  systemSi 
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and  by  busineBs  confidence.  Historically^  during  recent 
years,  all  of  these  causes  have  tended  to  grow  in  power, 
except  freedom  of  trade.  Tariff  barriers,  however,  have 
only  partly  offset  the  removal  of  physical  barriers.  The 
net  effect  has  been  a  progressive  lowering  of  trade  re- 
strictions, and  therefore  the  tendency,  so  far  as  this 
group  of  causes  goes,  has  been  for  prices  to  fall. 

§3 

Having  examined  those  causes  outside  the  equation 
which  affect  the  volume  of  trade,  our  neict  task  is  to 
consider  the  outside  causes  that  affect  the  velocities 
of  circulation  of  money  and  of  deposits.  For  the  most 
part,  the  causes  affecting  one  of  these  velocities  affect* 
the  other  also.  These  causes  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Habits  of  the  individtud. 

(a)  As  to  thrift  and  hoarding. 

(b)  As  to  book  credit. 

(c)  As  to  the  use  of  checks. 

2.  Systems  of  payments  in  the  community. 

(a)  As  to  frequency  of  receipts  and  of  disburse- 

ments. 

(b)  As  to  regularity  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

(c)  As   to    correspondence    between    times    and 

amounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

3.  General  Causes. 

(a)  Density  of  population. 

(b)  Rapidity  of  transportation. 

1  (a).  Taking  these  up  in  order,  we  may  first  con- 
eider  what  influence  thrift  has  on  the  velocity  of  cir- 
culation. Velocity  of  circulation  of  money  is  the  same 
thing  as  its  rate  of  turnover  It  is  found  by  dividing 
the  total  payments  effected  by  money  in  a  year  by  the 
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amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  that  year.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  rates  of  turnover  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  society.  This  velocity  of  circula- 
tion or  rapidity  of  turnover  of  money  is  the  greater 
for  each  individual  the  more  he  spends,  with  a  given 
average  amoimt  of  cash  on  hand;  or  the  less  average 
cash  he  keeps,  with  a  given  yearly  expenditure. 

The  velocity  of  circulation  of  a  spendthrift  may  be 
presumed  to  be  greater  than  the  average.^  He  is  al- 
wajrs  apt  to  be  "short"  of  funds,  —  to  have  a  small 
average  balance  on  hand.  But  his  thrifty  neighbor 
takes  care  to  provide  himself  with  cash  enough  to  meet 
all  contingencies.  The  latter  tends  to  hoard  and  lay 
by  his  money,  and  will,  therefore,  have  a  slower  velocity 
of  circulation.  When,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  in 
France,  people  put  money  away  in  stockings  and  kept 
it  there  for  months,  the  velocity  of  circulation  must 
have  been  extremely  slow.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  deposits.  In  a  certain  university  town  the  banks 
often  refuse  to  take  deposits  from  students  of  spend- 
ing habits  because  the  averse  balances  of  the  latter 
are  so  low ;  or  insist  on  a  special  stipulation  that  the 
balance  shall  never  fall  below  $100. 

Hoarded  money  is  sometimes  said  to  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  But  this  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  hoarding  tends  to  decrease  the  velocity  of 
circulation. 

A  man  who  is  thrifty  is  usually,  to  some  extent,  a 
hoarder  either  of  money '  or  of  bank  deposits.  Laborers 
who  save  usually  keep  their  saving^  in  the  form  of 

^  Cf .  Jevons,  Money  and  the  Meehaniam  of  Exchange,  New  York 
(Appleton),  1896,  p.  336. 

'Cf.  Harrison  H.  Braoe,  Gold  Production  and  FiOure  Prieet, 
New  York  (Bankers'  Publishing  Co.),  1010,  p.  122. 
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money  until  enough  is  accumulated  to  be  deposited 
in  a  savings  bank.  Those  who  have  bank  accounts 
will  likewise  accumulate  considerable  deposits  when 
preparing  to  make  an  investment.  Banks  whose  de- 
positors are  ''rapidly  making  money''  and  periodi- 
cally investing  the  same,  have,  it  is  said,  less  active 
accounts  than  banks  whose  depositors  ''live  up  to  their 
incomes." 

1  (&).  The  habit  of  "charging/'  i.e.  using  book 
credit,  tends  to  increase  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
money,  because  the  man  who  gets  things  '^  charged" 
does  not  need  to  keep  an  hand  as  much  money  as  he 
would  if  he  made  all  payments  in  cash.  A  man  who 
pays  cash  daily  needs  to  keep  cash  for  daily  contin- 
gencies. The  system  of  cash  payments,  imlike  the 
system  of  book  credit,  requires  that  money  shall  be 
kept  on  hand  in  advance  of  purchases.  Evidently,  if 
money  must  be  provided  in  advance,  it  must  be  pro- 
vided in  larger  quantities  than  when  merely  required 
to  liquidate  past  debts.  This  is  true  for  two  reasons : 
First,  in  advance  of  purchases,  there  is  always  uncer- 
tainty as  to  when  money  will  be  needed  and  how  much, 
while  after  bills  are  incurred,  the  exact  sum  needed 
is  known.  Secondly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  first 
circumstance,  money  held  in  advance  must  be  held 
a  longer  time  than  money  received  after  a  use  for  it 
has  been  contracted  for.  In  short,  to  keep  money  in 
advance  requires  (a)  a  larger  margin  for  unforeseen 
contingencies  and  (6)  a  longer  period  before  being  dis- 
bursed during  which  the  money  is  idle.  In  the  system 
of  cash  payments,  a  man  must  keep  money  idle  in 
adfoance  lest  he  be  caught  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  lacking  it  when  he  most  needs  it.  With  book  credit, 
he  knows  that  even  if  he  should  be  caught  without  a 
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cent  in  his  pocket,  he  can  still  get  supplies  on  credit. 
These  he  can  pay  for  when  money  comes  to  hand 
Moreover,  this  money  need  not  lie  long  in  his  pocket. 
Immediately  it  is  received,  there  is  a  use  awaiting  it  to 
pay  debts  accumulated.  Now,  to  shorten  the  period 
of  waiting  evidently  decreases  the  average  balance 
carried,  even  if  in  the  end  the  same  sums  are  received 
and  disbursed.  For  instance,  a  laborer  receiving  and 
spending  $7  a  week,  if  he  cannot  '^  charge,"  must  make 
his  week's  wages  last  through  the  week.  If  he  spends 
$1  a  day,  his  weekly  cycle  must  show  on  successive 
days  at  least  as  much  as  $7,  $6,  $5,  $4,  |3,  $2,  and 
$1,  at  which  time  another  $7  comes  in.  This  makes 
an  average  of  at  least  $4.  But  if  he  can  charge  every- 
thing and  then  wait  until  pay  day  to  meet  the  resulting 
obligations,  he  need  keep  nothing  through  the  week, 
paying  out  his  $7  when  it  comes  in.  His  weekly  cycle 
need  show  no  higher  balances  than  $7,  10,  90,  10,  |0, 
$0,  SO,  the  average  of  which  is  only  $1. 

Through  book  credit,  therefore,  the  average  amount 
of  money  or  bank  deposits  which  each  person  must  keep 
at  hand  to  meet  a  given  expenditure  is  made  less.  This 
means  that  the  rate  of  turnover  is  increased;  for  if 
people  spend  the  same  amounts  as  before,  but  keep 
smaller  amounts  on  hand,  the  quotient  of  the  amount 
spent  divided  by  the  amoimt  on  hand  must  increase. 

But  we  have  seen  that  to  increase  the  rate  of  turn- 
over will  tend  to  increase  the  price  level.  Therefore, 
book  credit  tends  to  increase  the  price  ^  level.  More- 
over, a  community  can  to  some  extent  cover  the  relative 
scarcity  of  money  of  a  period  when  business  is  large 

1  This  indirect  efiPeot  on  the  price  level  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  direct  effect  sometimes  claimed.  See  {  1  of  Appendix  to  (this) 
Chapter  V. 
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with  the  relative  surplus  of  a  period  when  fewer  de- 
mands are  made  on  its  supply  of  money.  Otherwise, 
to  maintain  the  same  general  level  of  prices,  there  would 
have  to  be  considerably  more  money  when  business 
was  large;  and  this  money,  unless  it  were  some  form 
of  elastic  bank  currency  which  could  be  canceled  and 
retired,  would  lie  idle  during  those  seasons  when  busi- 
ness was  slack. 

In  short,  book  credit  economizes  money  (M)  even 
though  it  may  not  economize  money  payments  {E) 
and  therefore  increases  the  velocity  of  circulation 
of  money  {E/M). 

1  (c).  The  habit  of  using  checks  rather  than  money 
will  also  affect  the  velocity  of  circulation;  because  a 
depositor's  surplus  money  will  immediately  be  put 
into  the  bank  in  return  for  a  r^ht  to  draw  by  check. 

Banks  thus  offer  an  outlet  for  any  surplus  pocket 
money  or  surplus  till  money,  and  tend  to  prevent 
the  exist^ice  of  idle  hoards.  In  like  manner  surplus 
deposits  may  be  converted  into  cash  —  that  is,  ex- 
changed for  cash  —  as  desired.  In  short,  those  who 
make  use  both  of  cash  and  deposits  have  the  opportunity, 
by  adjusting  the  two,  to  prevent  either  from  being  idle. 

We  see,  then,  that  three  habits  —  spendthrift  habits, 
the  habit  of  charging,  and  the  habit  of  using  checks  — 
all  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  prices  through  their  effects 
on  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money,  or  of  deposits. 
It  is  beUeved  that  these  habits  (except  probably  the 
first)  have  been  increasing  rapidly  during  modem  times. 

§4 

2  (a).  The  more  frequently  money  or  checks  are 
received  and  disbursed,  the  shorter  is  the  average  in- 
terval between  the  receipt  and  the  expenditure  of  money 
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or  checks  and  the  more  rapid  is  the  velocity  of  circular 
tion. 

This  may  best  be  seen  from  an  example.  A  change 
from  monthly  to  weekly  wage  payments  tends  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money.  If  a 
laborer  is  paid  weekly  $7  and  reduces  this  evenly  each 
day,  ending  each  week  empty-handed,  his  average  cash, 
as  we  have  seen,  would  be  a  little  over  half  of  $7  or 
about  $4.  This  makes  his  turnover  nearly  twice  a 
week.  Under  monthly  payments  the  laborer  who 
receives  and  spends  an  average  of  $1  a  day  will  have 
to  spread  the  $30  more  or  less  evenly  over  the  follow- 
ing 30  days.  If,  at  the  next  pay  day,  he  comes  out 
empty-handed,  his  average  money  dining  the  month 
has  been  about  $15.  This  makes  his  turnover  about 
twice  a  month.  Thus  the  rate  of  turnover  is  more 
rapid  under  weekly  than  under  monthly  pajrments. 

The  same  result  would  hold  if  we  assumed  that, 
instead  of  ending  the  cycle  empty-handed,  he  ended 
it  with  a  given  fraction  —  say  half  —  of  his  wages 
unspent.  Under  weekly  payments,  he  would  begin 
with  $10.50,  and  end  with  $3.50,  averaging  about  $7. 
Under  monthly  payments  he  would  thus  begin  with  an 
average  of  $45,  and  end  with  $15,  averaging  about  $30. 
In  the  former  case  his  average  velocity  of  circulation 
would  be  once  a  week  and  in  the  latter  once  a  month. 
The  turnover  will  thus  still  be  about  four  times  as 
rapid  xmder  weekly  as  under  monthly  payment. 
Thus  if  the  distribution  of  expenditure  over  the  two 
cycles  should  have  exactly  the  same  "time  shape "^ 
(distribution  in   time),   weekly  pajonents  would   ao- 

1  Compare  Adolphe  LAndry,  "La  Rapidity  de  la  Ciroolation 
Mon^taire/'  Extrait  de  La  Revue  (TEconomie  polUiqitef  Fdvrier, 
1905. 
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cderate  the  velocity  of  circulation  in  the  same  ratio 
which  a  month  bears  to  a  week.  As  a  matter  of  his- 
tory,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  substitution 
of  weekly  payments  for  monthly  payments  has  in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  money  among 
workingmen  fourfold,  because  the  change  in  another 
element,  book  credit,  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  some- 
what compensatory  decrease.  Book  credit  is  less 
likely  to  be  used  under  weekly  than  under  monthly 
payments.  Where  this  book-credit  habit  or  habit 
of  "charging"  is  prevalent,  the  great  bulk  of  money 
is  spent  on  pay  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  weekly  for  monthly  payments,  when  it  has 
taken  place,  has  enabled  many  workingmen,  who 
formerly  found  it  necessary  to  trade  on  credit,  to  make 
their  own  payments  in  cash,  thus  tending  to  decrease 
the  velocity  of  turnover  of  money. 

Frequency  of  disbursements  evidently  has  an  effect 
similar  to  the  effect  of  frequency  of  receipts;  i.e.  it 
tends  to  accelerate  the  velocity  of  turnover,  or  cir- 
culation. 

2  (&).  RegularUy  of  payment  also  facilitates  the  turn- 
over. When  the  workingman  can  be  fairly  certain 
of  both  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  he  can,  by  close 
calculation,  adjust  them  so  precisely  as  safely  to  end 
each  payment  cycle  with  an  empty  pocket.  This 
habit  is  extremely  common  among  certain  classes  of 
city  laborers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  irregular,  either  in  amount  or  in  time, 
prudence  requires  the  worker  to  keep  a  larger  sum  on 
hand,  to  insure  against  mishaps.^  Even  when  fore- 
known with  certainty,  irregular  receipts  require  a 
larger  average  sum  to  be  kept  on  hand.    This  state* 

^  Ck>mpftre  Landry,  ibid. 
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ment  holds,  at  least,  if  we  assume  that  the  frequency 
of  payments  per  year  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
regular  payments,  and  that  the  'Hime  shape"  of  ex- 
penditures between  receipts  is  also  the  same.  Thus, 
suppose  that  a  workman  spends  at  the  rate  of  $1  a 
day  and  receives  at  the  average  rate  of  $1  a  day.  The 
average  amount  that  he  will  require  to  keep  on  hand 
will  be  less  if  his  receipts  occur  once  ev^y  fortnight 
than  if  they  occur  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  and  one 
week  req)ectively  in  alternation.  For,  supposing  he 
tries  to  come  out  empty-handed  just  before  each  pay- 
ment, in  the  former  case  he  will  evidently  need  an  aver- 
age s\mi  each  fortnight  of  $7 ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  he 
will  need  for  the  first  period  of  three  weeks,  or  twenty- 
one  days,  $10.50,  and  in  the  second  period  $3.50, 
the  average  of  which  —  remembering  that  the  $10.50 
applies  for  three  weeks  and  the  $3.50  for  one  week  — 
will  be  $8.75.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  reg- 
ularity, both  of  receipts  and  of  payments,  tends  to 
increase  velocity  of  circulation. 

2  (c).  Next,  consider  the  synchronizing  of  receipts 
and  disbursements,  i.e.  making  payments  at  the  same 
intervals  as  obtaining  receipts.  Where  payments  such 
as  rent,  interest,  insurance  and  taxes  occur  at  periods 
irrespective  of  the  times  of  receipts  of  money,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  accumulate  money  or  deposits  in 
advance,  thus  increasing  the  average  on  hand,  with- 
drawing money  from  use  for  a  time,  and  decreasing 
the  velocity  of  circulation.  This  result  may,  however, 
be  obviated  if  the  individual  is  willing  and  able  to 
borrow  in  order  to  meet  his  tax  or  other  special  ex- 
pense, repaying  the  loan  later  at  his  convenience. 
This  is  one  of  the  wajrs  in  which  banking,  as  aheady 
explained,  through  loans  and  deposits,  serves  the  con- 
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venience  of  the  public  and  increases  the  velocity  of 
circulation  of  money  and  deposits.  Similarly  book 
credit  may  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  disharmony  between  the  times  of  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement; for  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  spender  of  money  or  of  deposits, 
if  dealers  to  whom  he  is  in  debt  will  allow  him  to 
postpone  payment  until  he  has  received  his  money 
or  his  bank  deposit.  This  arrangement  obviates  the 
necessity  of  keeping  much  money  or  deposits  on  hand, 
and  therefore  increases  their  velocity  of  circulation. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  synchronizing  and  regu- 
larity of  payment,  no  less  than  frequency  of  payment, 
have  tended  to  increase  prices  by  increasing  velocity 

of  circulation. 

§6 

3  (a).  The  more  densely  populated  a  locality,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  velocity  of  circulation.^ 

There  is  definite  evidence  that  this  is  true  of  bank 

deposits.    The  following  figures  *  give  the  velocities  of 

circulation  of  deposits  in  ten  cities,  ftrrftnyrftd  n  ordy 

of  size:  — 

Paris  r^4^ 

Berlin  161^^ 

Brussels  123 
Madrid  14 
Rome         43 

Madrid  is  the  only  city  seriously  out  of  its  order  in 
respect  to  velocity  of  circulation. 

'  This  is  pointed  oat  by  Einley,  Money,  New  York  (Macmillan), 
1904,  p.  156. 

*  These  figrures  are  the  medians  of  those  of  Pierre  des  Essars  for 
European  banks  (Journal  de  la  SoeUU  de  Staiistique  de  ParU,  April, 
1895)  supplemented  by  data  secured  by  me  from  a  few  American 


lisbon 

29 

Indianapolis 

30 

New  Haven 

16 

Athens 

4 

Santa  Barbara 
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3  (6).  Again,  the  more  extensive  and  the  speedier  the 
transportation  in  general,  the  more  rapid  the  circulation 
of  money/  Anything  which  makes  it  easier  to  pass 
money  from  one  person  to  another  will  tend  to  increase 
the  velocity  of  circulation.  Railways  have  this  effect. 
The  telegraph  has  increased  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
deposits,  since  these  can  now  be  transferred  thousands  of 
miles  in  a  few  minutes.  Mail  and  express,  by  facilitat- 
ing the  transmission  of  bank  deposits  and  money,  have 
likewise  tended  to  increase  their  velocity  of  circulation. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  density  of  population  and 
rapidity  of  transportation  have  tended  to  increase 
prices  by  increasing  velocities.  Historically  this  con- 
centration of  population  in  cities  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  raising  prices  in  the  United  States. 

Ordinarily,  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  and 
the  velocity  of  circulation  of  deposits  will  be  similarly 
influenced  by  similar  causes.  In  time  of  panics, 
however,  if  the  confidence  of  depositors  is  shaken, 
the  tendency  is  for  deposits  to  be  withdrawn  while 
money  is  hoarded.  Hence,  for  a  time,  the  two  velocities 
may  change  in  opposite  directions,  although  there  are 
no  good  statistics  for  verifying  this  supposition. 

§6 

Lastly,  the  chief  specific  outside  influences  on  the 
volume  of  deposits  subject  to  check  are: — 

(1)  The  system  of  banking  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  in  utilizing  that  system. 

(2)  The  habit  of  charging. 

1,  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  banking  system  must 

*  Cf .  Jevons,  Money  and  the  Mechaniem  of  Exchange^  New  York 
(Appleton),  1896,  p.  336 ;  also  Einley,  Money,  New  York  (Mao- 
millan),  1904,  pp.  156  and  157. 
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be  devised  and  developed  before  it  can  be  used.  The 
invention  of  banking  has  made  deposit  currency  pos- 
sible, and  its  adoption  has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  great 
increase  m  deposits  and  consequent  rise  of  prices. 
Even  in  the  last  decade  the  extension  in  the  United 
States  of  deposit  banking  has  been  an  exceedingly 
powerful  influence  in  that  direction.  In  Europe  de- 
posit banking  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

2,  "Charging'^  is  often  a  preliminaxy  to  payment 
by  check,  rather  than  by  cash.  If  a  customer  did  not 
have  his  obligations  ''charged/'  he  would  pay  in  money 
and  not  by  check.^  The  ultimate  e£fect  of  this  practice, 
therefore,  is  to  increase  the  ratio  of  check  payments  to 
cash  payments  (E^  to  E)  and  the  ratio  of  deposits  to 
money  carried  (Af'  to  Af),  and  therefore  to  increase 
the  amount  of  credit  ciurrency  which  a  given  quantity 
of  money  can  sustain. 

This  effect,  the  substitution  of  checks  for  cash  pay- 
ments, is  probably  by  far  the  most  important  effect 
of  "charging,"  and  exerts  a  powerful  influence  toward 
raising  prices. 

^  Andrew,  "  Credit  and  the  Value  of  Money."  Reprint  ftom  Paperf 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  American  Economie 
AesoeiaHon^  Deoember,  1904,  p.  10. 


CHAPTER  VI 
INDIRECT  INFLUENCES  (cxmfiniiecO 

§1 

We  have  now  considered  those  influences  outside  the 
equation  of  exchange  which  affect  the  volume  of  trade 
(the  Q's),  the  velocities  of  circulation  of  money  and 
deposits  (F  and  V),  and  the  amount  of  deposits  (M '). 
We  have  reserved  for  separate  treatment  in  this  chapter 
and  the  following  the  outside  influences  that  affect  the 
quantity  of  money  (M). 

The  chief  of  these  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  Influences  operating  through  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  money. 

2.  Influences  operating  through  the  melting  or  mint- 
ing of  money. 

3.  Influences  operating  through  the  production  and 
consumption  of  money  metals. 

4.  Influences  of  monetary  and  banking  systems,  to  be 
treated  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  influence  of  foreign 
trade.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  studies  of  price 
levels  to  an  isolated  community,  having  no  trade  re- 
lation with  other  communities.  In  the  modem  world, 
however,  no  such  community  exists,  and  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  international  trade  gives  present-day 
problems  of  money  and  of  the  price  level  an  interna- 
tional character.  If  all  countries  had  their  irredeem- 
able paper  money,  and  had  no  money  acceptable 
elsewhere,  there  could  be  no  international  adjustment 

90 
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of  monetary  matters.  Price  levels  in  different  countries 
would  have  no  intimate  connection.  Indeed,  to  some 
extent  the  connection  is  actually  broken  between  exist- 
ing countries  which  have  different  metallic  standards, 
—  for  example,  between  a  gold-basis  and  a  silver-basis 
country,  —  although  through  their  nonmonetary  uses 
the  two  metals  are  still  somewhat  bound  together. 
But  where  two  or  more  nations  trading  with  each 
other  use  the  same  standard,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
price  levels  of  each  to  influence  profoimdly  the  price 
levels  of  the  other. 

The  price  level  in  a  small  coimtry  like  Switzerland 
depends  largely  upon  the  price  level  in  other  countries! 
Gold,  which  is  the  primary  or  full  weight  money  in 
most  civilized  nations,  is  constantly  travelling  from  one 
country  or  commimity  to  another.  When  a  single 
small  coimtry  is  under  consideration,  it  is  therefore 
preferable  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  that j 
country  is  determined  by  the  universal  price  level,! 
rather  than  to  say  that  its  level  of  prices  is  determined  I* 
by  the  quantity  of  money  within  its  borders.  An 
individual  country  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  world 
that  a  lagoon  bears  to  the  ocean.  The  level  of  the 
ocean  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
in  it.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  lagoon,  we  reverse  the 
statement,  and  say  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  it 
depends  upon  the  level  of  the  ocean.  As  the  tide  in 
the  outside  ocean  rises  and  falls,  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  lagoon  will  adjust  itself  accordingly. 

To  simplify  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  money 
among  different  communities,  we  shall,  for  the  time 
being,  ignore  the  fact  that  money  consists  ordinarily 
of  a  material  capable  of  nonmonetary  uses  and  may 
be  melted  or  minted. 
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Let  US,  then,  consider  the  causes  that  determine  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  state  like  Connecticut.  If  the 
level  of  prices  in  Connecticut  temporarily  falls  below 
that  of  the  surrounding  states,  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  York,  the  effect  is  to  cause  an  export 
of  money  from  these  states  to  Connecticut,  because 
people  will  buy  goods  wherever  they  are  cheapest  and 
sell  them  wherever  they  are  dearest.  With  its  low 
prices,  Connecticut  becomes  a  good  place  to  buy  from, 
but  a  poor  place  to  sell  in.  But  if  outsiders  buy  of 
Connecticut,  they  will  have  to  bring  money  to  buy 
with.  There  will,  therefore,  be  a  tendency  for  money 
to  flow  to  Connecticut  until  the  level  of  prices  there 
rises  to  a  level  which  will  arrest  the  influx.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  prices  in  Connecticut  are  higher  than  in 
surrounding  states,  it  becomes  a  good  place  to  sell  to  and 
a  poor  place  to  buy  from.  But  if  outsiders  sell  to  Con- 
necticut, they  will  receive  money  in  exchange.  There 
is  then  a  tendency  for  money  to  flow  out  of  Connecticut 
until  the  level  of  prices  in  Connecticut  is  lower. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  prices  of  various 
articles  or  even  the  general  level  of  prices  will  become 
precisely  the  same  in  different  coimtries.  Distance, 
ignorance  as  to  where  the  best  markets  are  to  be  found, 
tariffs,  and  costs  of  transportation  help  to  maintain 
price  differences.  The  native  products  of  each  region 
tend  to  be  cheaper  in  that  region.  They  are  exported 
as  long  as  the  excess  of  prices  abroad  is  enough  to  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  transportation.  Practically,  a 
conunodity  will  not  be  exported  at  a  price  which  would 
not  at  least  be  equal  to  the  price  in  the  country  of  origin, 
plus  the  freight.  Many  commodities  are  shipped  only 
one  way.  Thus,  wheat  is  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  England,  but  not  from  England  to  the  United 
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States.  It  tends  to  be  cheaper  in  the  United  States. 
Large  exportations  raise  its  price  in  America  toward  the 
price  in  England,  but  it  will  usually  keep  below  that 
price  by  the  cost  of  transportation.  Other  commodities 
that  are  cheap  to  transport  will  be  sent  in  either  direc- 
tion, according  to  market  conditions. 

But,  although  international  and  interlocal  trade  will 
never  bring  about  exact  uniformity  of  price  levels,  it 
will,  to  the  extent  that  it  exists,  produce  an  adjustment 
of  these  levels  toward  uniformity  by  regulating  in  the 
manner  already  described  the  distribution  of  money. 
If  one  commodity  enters  into  international  trade,  it 
alone  wiU  suffice,  though  slowly,  to  act  as  a  regulator 
of  money  distribution;  for  in  return  for  that  com- 
modity, money  may  flow  and,  as  the  price  level  rises 
or  falls,  the  quantity  of  that  commodity  sold  may 
be  correspondingly  adjusted.  In  ordinary  intercourse 
between  nations,  even  when  a  deUberate  attempt  is 
made  to  interfere  with  it  by  protective  tariffs,  there 
will  always  be  a  large  number  of  commodities  thus 
acting  as  outlets  and  inlets.  And  since  the  qiuintUy 
of  money  itself  affects  prices  for  all  sorts  of  commodi- 
ties, the  regulative  effect  of  international  trade  appUes, 
not  simply  to  the  commodities  which  enter  into  that 
trade,  but  to  all  others  as  well.  It  follows  that  now- 
adays international  and  interlocal  trade  is  constantly 
r^^ulating  price  levels  throughout  the  world. 

We  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  emphasizing 
the  effects  of  a  tariff  on  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
When  a  country  adopts  a  tariff,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
level  of  prices  to  rise.  A  tariff  obviously  raises  the 
prices  of  the  ''protected"  goods.  But  it  does  more 
than  that,  —  it  tends  also  to  raise  the  prices  of  goods 
in  general.    Thus,  the  tariff  first  causes  a  decrease 
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in  imports.  Though  in  the  long  run  this  decrease  in 
imports  will  lead  to  a  corresponding  decrease  in  exports, 
yet  at  first  there  will  be  no  such  adjustment.  The 
foreigner  will,  for  a  time,  continue  to  buy  from  the  pro- 
tected country  almost  as  much  as  before.  This  will 
result  temporarily  in  an  excess  of  that  country's  exports 
over  its  imports,  or  a  so-called  '' favorable''  balance  of 
trade,  and  a  consequent  inflow  of  money.  This  inflow 
will  eventually  raise  the  prices,  not  alone  of  protected 
goods,  but  of  other  goods  as  well.  The  rise  will  con- 
tinue till  it  reaches  a  point  high  enough  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  "favorable"  balance  of  trade. 

Although  the  "favorable  balance"  of  trade  created 
by  a  tariff  is  temporary,  it  leaves  behind  a  permanent 
increase  of  money  and  of  prices.  The  tariff  wall  is  a 
sort  of  dam,  causing  an  elevation  in  the  prices  of  the 
goods  impounded  behind  it. 

This  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  the  theory  of 
international  trade  as  commonly  set  forth.  Emphasis 
is  laid  instead  on  the  fact  that  in  the  last  analysis  the 
trade  is  of  goods  for  goods,  not  of  money  for  goods,  and 
that  a  tariff  on  imports  reduces,  not  only  imports,  but 
exports  also, — that  it  merely  interrupts  temporarily  the 
virtual  barter  between  nations.  The  effect  of  a  tax  on 
imports  is  likened  to  that  of  a  tax  on  exports.  But  in 
respect  to  effects  on  price  levels  a  tax  on  imports  and  a 
tax  on  exports  are  diametrically  opposed.  If  we  place 
our  tax  on  exports,  we  first  interfere  with  exports.  The 
imports  are  not  checked  until  money  has  flowed  out  ( 
and  has  reduced  the  general  price  level  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  "unfavorable"  balance  of  trade  first  created. 
We  conclude  that  the  general  purchasing  power  of 
money  is  reduced  by  a  tariff  and  that  it  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  tax  on  exports. 
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This  iSy  perhaps,  the  chief  reason  why  a  protective 
tariff  seems  to  many  a  cause  of  prosperity.  It  furnishes 
a  temporary  stimulus,  not  only  to  protected  industries, 
but  to  trade  in  general,  which  is  really  simply  the  stimu- 
lus of  money  inflation. 

Our  present  interest  in  international  trade,  however, 
is  mainly  directed  to  its  effects  on  international  price 
levels.  Except  for  the  export  or  import  of  money  to 
adjust  the  price  levels,  international  trade  is  at  bottom 
merely  an  interchange  of  goods.  Where  the  price  level 
is  not  concerned,  the  money  value  of  the  goods  sold  by  a 
country  will  exactly  equal  the  value  of  those  bought. 
Only  when  there  is  a  difference  m  these  values,  or  a 
'' balance  of  trade,"  will  there  be  any  flow  of  money 
and  consequently  any  tendency  to  modify  the  price 
level.* 

We  have  shown  how  the  international  and  interlocal 
equilibrium  of  prices  may  be  disturbed  by  differential 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  alone.  It  may  also 
be  disturbed  by  differential  changes  in  the  volume 
of  bank  deposits;  or  in  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
money;  or  in  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  bank  de- 
posits ;  or  in  the  volume  of  trade.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  source  of  the  difference  in  price  levels,  equilibrimn 
will  eventually  be  restored  through  an  international  or 
interlocal  redistribution  of  money  and  goods  brought 
about  by  international  and  interlocal  trade.  Other 
elements  in  the  equation  of  exchange  than  money  and 
commodities  cannot  be  transported  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Except  for  transitional  effects,  then,  international 
differences  of  price  levels  produce  changes  only  in  one 

1  For  mathematiical  statement,  see  §  1  of  Appendix  to  (this) 
Chapter  VI. 
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of  the  elements  in  the  equation  of  exchange, — the 
volume  of  money.  Plractically,  of  course,  transition 
periods  may  be  incessant  or  chronic.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  nation  has  no  balance  of  trade.  For  decades  Ori- 
ental nations  took  silver  from  Occidental  nations  even 
when  silver  was,  under  the  bimetallic  regime,  at  a  stable 
ratio  with  gpld.  In  Europe  there  was  a  consequent 
long-continued  tendency  for  prices  to  fall,  and  in  Asia 
a  tendency  to  rise,  with  all  the  other  transitional  effects 
involved. 

i2 

We  have  seen  how  M  in  the  equation  of  exchange 
is  affected  by  the  import  or  export  of  money.  Con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  M  in  any  one  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  the  Af's  in  all  the  others  are  '^outside 
influences.'' 

Proceeding  now  one  step  farther,  we  must  consider 
those  influences  on  M  that  are  not  only  outside  of  the 
equation  of  exchange  for  a  particular  country,  but  out- 
side those  for  the  whole  world.  Besides  the  monetary 
inflow  and  outflow  through  import  and  export,  there 
is  an  inflow  and  outflow  through  minting  and  melting. 
In  other  words,  not  only  do  the  stocks  of  money  in  the 
world  connect  with  each  other  like  interconnecting 
bodies  of  water,  but  they  connect  in  the  same  way  with 
the  outside  slock  of  buUion.  In  the  modem  world  one 
of  the  precious  metals,  such  as  gold,  usually  plays  the 
part  of  primary  money,  and  this  metal  has  two  uses,  — 
a  monetary  use  and  a  commodity  use.  That  is  to  say, 
gold  is  not  only  a  money  material,  but  a  commodity  as 
well.  In  their  character  of  commodities,  the  precious 
metals  are  raw  materials  for  jewelry,  works  of  art,  and 
other  products  *into  which  they  may  be  wrought.    It  is 
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in  this  unmanufactured  or  raw  state  that  they  are 
called  bullion. 

Gold  money  mayjbe  changed  mto  gold  bullion,  and 
vice  versa.  In  fact,  both  changes  are  going  on  con- 
stantly, for  if  the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  other 
commodities  is  greater  in  the  one  use  than  in  the  other, 
gold  will  immediately  flow  toward  whichever  use  is 
more  profitable,  and  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion 
¥nll  determine  the  direction  of  the  flow.  Since  100 
ounces  of  grid,  ^  fine,  can  be  transformed  into  $1860, 
the  market  value  of  so  much  gold  bullion,  ^f^  fine,  must 
tend  to  be  $1860.  If  it  costs  nothing  to  have  bullion 
coined  into  money,  and  nothing  to  melt  money  into 
bullion,  there  will  be  an  automatic  flux  and  reflux  from 
money  to  buUion  and  from  bullion  to  money  that  will 
prevent  the  prtoe  of  buUion  from  varying  greatly.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  the  price  of  gold  bullion  is  greater  than 
the  money  which  could  be  minted  from  it,  no  matter 
how  slight  the  difference  may  be,  the  users  of  gold  who 
require  bullion  —  notably  jewelers  —  will  save  this 
difference  by  melting  gold  coin  into  bullion.  Con- 
trariwise, if  the  price  of  bullion  is  less  than  the  value 
of  gold  coin,  the  owners  of  bullion  will  save  the  differ- 
ence by  taking  bullion  to  the  mint  and  having  it  coined 
into  gold  dollars,  instead  of  selling  it  in  the  bullion 
market.  The  effect  of  melting  coin,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  to  decrease  the  amount  of  gold  money  and  increase 
the  amount  of  gold  bullion,  thereby  lowering  the  value 
of  gold  as  bullion  and  raising  the  value  of  gold  as  money; 
thereby  lowering  the  price  level  and  restoring  the  equal- 
ity between  bullion  and  money.  The  effect  of  minting 
bullion  into  coin  is,  by  the  opposite  process,  to  bring  the 
value  of  gold  as  coin  and  the  value  of  gold  as  bullion 
again  into  equilibrium.    In  practice,  the  balance  is 
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probably  ^  maintained  chiefly  by  turning  newly  mined 
gold  into  the  one  or  the  other  use  according  to  the  mar- 
ket. By  thus  feeding  the  two  reservoirs  according  to 
their  respective  needs  there  is  saved  the  necessity  of  any 
great  amount  of  interflow  between  money  and  the  arts. 

Whereacharge — called  ''seigniorage"  —  is  made  for 
changing  bulUon  into  coin,  or  where  the  process  in- 
volves expense  or  delay,  the  flow  of  bullion  into  currency 
will  be  to  that  extent  impeded.  But  under  a  modem 
system  of  free  coinage  and  with  modem  methods  of 
metallurgy,  both  melting  and  minting  may  be  performed 
so  inexpensively  and  so  quickly  that  there  is  practically 
no  cost  or  delay  involved.  In  fact,  there  are  few  in- 
stances of  more  exact  price  adjustment  than  the  ad- 
justment between  gold  buUion  and  gold  coin.  It 
follows  that  the  quantity  of  money,  and  therefore  its 
purchasing  power,  is  directly  dependent  on  that  of  gold 
bullion. 

The  stability  of  the  price  of  gold  bullion  expressed  in 
gold  coin  causes  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  people, 
9ving  them  the  erroneous  impression  that  there  is  no 
change  in  the  value  of  money.  Indeed,  this  stability  has 
often  been  cited  to  show  that  gold  is  a  stable  standard 
of  value.  Dealers  in  objects  made  of  gold  se^n  to 
misunderstand  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  always  costs  about  $18.60  in  the  United  States 
or  £3  178.  lO^d.  in  England.  This  means  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that  gold  in  one  form  and  meas- 
ured in  one  way  will  always  bear  a  constant  ratio  to 
gold  in  another  form  and  measiu*ed  in  another  way. 
An  ounce  of  gold  bullion  is  worth  a  fixed  number  of  gold 
dollars,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  pound  sterling  of 

1  Cf .  De  Launay,  The  Worlds  a  Gold,  New  York  (PutDam),  1906, 
pp.  179-183. 
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gold  is  worth  a  fixed  number  of  gold  dollars,  or  that  a 
gold  eagle  is  worth  a  fixed  number  of  gold  dollars. 

Except,  then,  for  extremely  slight  and  temporary 
fluctuations,  gold  bullion  and  gold  money  must  always 
have  the  same  value.  Therefore,  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  more  considerable  fluctuations 
affecting  both,  we  shall  speak  of  these  values  inter- 
changeably as  'Hhe  value  of  gold." 

§3 

The  stock  of  bullion  is  not  the  ultimate  outside 
influence  on  the  quantity  of  money.  As  the  stock  of 
bullion  and  the  stock  of  money  influence  each  other, 
so  the  total  stock  of  both  is  influenced  by  production 
and  consumption.  The  production  of  gold  consists  of 
the  output  of  the  mines,  which  constantly  tends  to  add 
to  the  existing  stocks  both  of  bullion  and  coin.  The 
consumption  of  gold  consists  of  the  use  of  buUion  in 
the  arts  by  being  wrought  up  into  jewelry,  gilding,  etc., 
and  of  losses  by  abrasion,  shipwreck,  etc.  If  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  buUion  as  contained 
in  a  leservoir,  production  would  be  the  inflow  from 
the  mines,  and  consumption  the  outflow  to  the  arts 
and  by  destruction  and  loss.  To  the  inflow  from  the 
mines  should  be  added  the  reinflow  from  forms  of  art 
into  which  gold  had  previously  been  wrought,  but 
which  have  grown  obsolete.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  business  of  producing  gold  bullion  by  burning 
gold  picture  frames. 

We  shall  consider  first  the  inflow  or  production, 
and  afterward  the  outflow  or  consumption.  The  reg- 
ulator of  the  inflow  (which  practically  means  the 
production  of  gold  from  the  mines)  is  its  estimated 
"•^- — :•.«!  (5QQt  of  production." 
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Mining  is  a  hazardous  business  and  estimates  are 
subject  to  great  error.  But  however  erroneous  the 
estimated  cost,  it  exerts  a  r^ulatory  power  over  pro- 
duction. Wherever  the  estimated  cost  of  producing 
a  dollar  of  gold  is  less  than  the  existing  value  of  a  dollar 
in  gold,  it  will  normally  be  produced.  Wherever  the 
cost  of  production  exceeds  the  existing  value  of  a  dollar, 
gold  wiU  normally  not  be  produced.  In  the  former 
case  the  production  of  gold  is  profitable ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  unprofitable.  There  will  be  an  intermediate  or 
neutral  point  at  which  normally  profitable  production 
ceases  and  unprofitable  production  b^ins,  a  point  at 
which  the  cost  of  producing  $100  will  be  exactly  $100. 
The  cost  at  this  point  is  called  the  marginal  cost  of 
production.  At  the  richest  mines,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  extremely  small.  From  this  low  standard  the 
cost  gradually  rises  at  other  mines,  until  the  marginal 
mine  is  reached,  at  which  the  cost  will  normally  be 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  product.  In  fact,  there 
exists  a  marginal  point  of  production,  not  only  as 
among  different  mines,  but  for  each  mine  individually. 
The  fact  that  cost  tends  in  general  to  increase  with 
increased  product  is  due  to  the  fact  that  gold  is  an 
extractive  industry.  It  is  subject  to  the  law  of  increas- 
ing cost,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  ''the  law  of  decreas- 
ing returns."  If  a  mine  is  only  moderately  worked,  the 
cost  of  production  per  ounce  of  gold  will  be  less  than 
if  it  is  worked  at  more  nearly  its  fuU  capacity,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  rate  of  working  such  that  the 
cost  per  ounce  of  any  extension  in  that  rate  of  working 
will  make  the  extension  barely  profitable.  It  will  pay 
to  extend  production  to  the  point  where  the  additional 
retiun  is  just  equal  to  the  consequent  additional  cost, 
but  no  further.    The  mine  operator  may  unintention- 
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aUy  or  temporarily  overshoot  the  mark  or  fall  within 
it,  but  such  errors  will  only  stimulate  him  to  correct 
them;  and  gold  production  will  always  tend  toward 
an  equilibriiun  in  which  the  marginal  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  (when  interest  is  added)  be  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  product. 

This  holds  true  in  whatever  way  cost  of  production 
is  measured,  whether  in  terms  of  gold  itself,  or  in 
terms  of  some  other  commodity  such  as  wheat,  or  of 
commodities  in  general,  or  of  any  supposed  '^ absolute" 
standard  of  value.  In  gold-standard  coimtries  gold 
miners  do  actually  reckon  the  cost  of  producing  gold 
in  terms  of  gold.  From  their  standpoint  it  is  a  need- 
less complication  to  translate  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  value  of  the  product  into  some  other  standard 
than  gold.  They  are  interested  in  the  relation  between 
the  two,  and  this  relation  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
standard. 

To  translate  the  cost  and  value  from  gold  money 
into  wheat,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  both  cost 
and  value  by  the  price  of  wheat  in  gold  money. 
Such  a  change  in  tiie  method  of  expressing  both 
cost  and  value  will  not  affect  their  relation  to  each 
other. 

To  illustrate  how  the  producer  of  gold  measures 
everjrthing  in  terms  of  gold,  suppose  that  the  price 
level  rises.  Assuming  that  the  rise  of  prices  applies 
to  wages,  machinery,  fuel,  and  the  other  expenses  of 
producing  gold,  he  will  then  have  to  pay  more  dollars 
for  wages,  machinery,  fuel,  etc.,  while  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  his  prodtui  (expressed  in  those  same  dol- 
lars) will,  as  always,  remain  unchanged.  Conversely, 
a  fall  in  the  level  will  lower  his  cost  of  production 
(measured  in  dollars),  while  the  price  of  his  product 
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will  still  remain  the  same.^  Thus  we  have  a  constant 
number  expressing  the  price  of  gold  product  and  a 
variable  nimiber  expressing  its  cost  of  production. 
)  If  we  express  the  same  phenomena,  not  in  terms  of 
;  gold,  but  in  terms  of  wheat,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  in 
/  terms  of  goods  in  general,  we  shall  have  the  opposite 
conditions.  When  prices  rise,  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  falls,  and  this  purchasing  power  is  the  value  of 
the  product  expressed  in  terms  of  goods  in  general. 
If  the  mining  costs  change  with  the  general  price  move- 
ment, there  wiU  not  occur  any  change  in  the  cost  of 
producing  gold  relatively  to  goods.  There  will,  however, 
be  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  gold  product.  That 
is,  we  shall  then  have  a  variable  number  expressing  the 
price  of  the  gold  product  and  a  constant  number  ex- 
pressing its  cost  of  production. 

Thus  the  comparison  between  price  and  cost  of 
production  is  the  same,  whether  we  use  gold  or  other 
commodities  as  our  criterion.  In  the  one  view — 
i.e.  when  prices  are  measured  in  gold — a  rise  of  prices 
means  a  rise  m  the  gold  miner's  cost  of  production ; 
in  the  other  view  —  i.e.  when  prices  are  measured 
in  other  goods  —  the  same  rise  in  prices  means  a  fall  in 
the  price  (purchasing  power)  of  his  product.  In  either 
view  he  will  be  discoiuraged.  He  will  look  at  his  troubles 
in  the  former  light,  i.e.  as  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  but  we  shall  find  it  more  useful  to  look  at  them 
in  the  latter,  i.e.  as  a  fall  in  the  piurchasing  power  of 
the  product.  In  either  case  the  comparison  is  between 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  gold  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold.  If  this  purchasing  power  is  above  the 
cost  of  production  in  any  particular  mine,  it  will  pay 

^Cf.  Mill,  PrincipUa  of  Political  Economy,  Book  III,  Chapter 
IX.  §2. 
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to  work  that  mine.  If  the  purchasmg  power  of  gold 
is  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  of  any  particular 
mine,  it  will  not  pay  to  work  that  mine.  Thus  the 
production  of  gold  increases  or  decreases  with  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold. 

So  much  for  the  inflow  of  gold  and  the  conditions 
regulating  it.  We  turn  next  to  outflow  or  consumption 
of  gold.  This  has  two  forms,  viz.  consumption  in  the 
arts  and  consimiption  for  monetary  purposes. 

First  we  consider  its  consumption  in  the  arts.  If 
objects  made  of  gold  are  cheap  —  that  is,  if  the  prices 
of  other  objects  are  relatively  high  —  then  the  relative 
cheapness  of  the  gold  objects  will  lead  to  an  increase  in 
their  use  and  consumption.  Expressing  the  matter  in 
tenns  of  money  prices,  when  prices  of  Everything  else 
are  higher  and  people's  incomes  are  Ukewise  higher, 
while  gold  watches  and  gold  ornaments  generally  re- 
main at  their  old  prices,  people  will  use  and  consume 
more  gold  watches  and  ornaments. 

These  are  instances  of  the  consumption  of  gold  in  the 
form  of  commodities.  The  consumption  and  loss  of  gold 
as  coin  is  a  matter  of  abrasion,  of  loss  by  shipwreck 
and  other  accidents.  It  changes  with  the  changes  in 
the  amount  of  gold  in  use  and  in  its  rapidity  of  ex- 
change.  The  outlets  from  this  reservoir  represent  the 
consumption  of  gold  coins  by  loss.  Just  as  production 
is  regulated  by  marginal  cost  of  what  is  produced,  so  is 
consumption  regulated  by  marginal  utility  of  what  is 
consumed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  essential  symmetry  between  these  two 
miarginal  magnitudes,  a  synunetry  often  lost  sight  of 
because  cost  is  usually  measured  objectively  and  util- 
ity subjectively.  Both  are  measurable  in  either  way. 
The  subjective  method  is  the  more  fundamental,  but 
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takes  us  farther  away  from  our  present  discussion  than 
is  necessary  or  profitable. 

We  see  then  that  the  consumption  of  gold  is  stimu- 
lated by  a  fall  in  the  value  (purchasing  power)  of  gold^ 
while  the  production  of  gold  is  decreased.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  being  thus  played  upon  by 
the  opposing  forces  of  production  and  consumption, 
is  driven  up  or  down  as  the  case  may  be.' 

§4 

In  any  complete  picture  of  the  forces  determining 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  we  need  to  keep  prom- 
inently in  view  three  groups  of  factors:  (1)  the 
production  or  the  "inflow"  of  gold  (i.e.  from  the  mines)  ; 
(2)  the  consumption  or  "outflow"  (into  the  arts  and 
by  destruction  and  loss);  and  (3)  the  "stock"  or 
reservoir  of  gold  (whether  coin  or  bullion)  which 
receives  the  inflow  and  suffers  the  outflow.  The  re- 
lations among  these  three  sets  of  magnitudes  can  be 
set  forth  by  means  of  a  mechanical  illustration,  given 
in  Figure  5.  This  represents  two  connected  reservoirs 
of  liquid,  G^  and  (?«.  The  contents  of  the  first  reservoir 
represent  the  stock  of  gold  bullion,  and  the  contents 
of  the  second  the  stock  of  gold  money.    Since  purchas- 

^The  theory  here  presented,  that  the  value  of  gfold  buUion 
and  the  cost  of  production  of  gold  affect  prices  by  way  of  the 
quantity  of  money,  is  the  one  which  economists  have  generally 
held.  A  different  view  is  represented  by  Laug^hlin,  who  says,  '*  tJie 
quantity  of  money  used  as  the  actual  media  of  exchange  no  ni<»r>e 
determines  price  than  the  entries  of  deeds  and  conveyances  in 
the  county  records  determine  the  prices  of  the  land  whose  sale  is 
stated  in  the  papers  recorded,"  and  that  "price  is  an  exohaage 
relation  between  goods  and  the  standard  money  commodity,  whether 
that  money  commodity  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  not.** 
Bee  The  Pnneiplea  of  Money,  New  York  (Scribner),  1903,  pp.  317 
and  318. 
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ing  power  increases  with  scarcity,  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  cisterns,  OOy  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
is  taken  to  represent  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  over 
other  goods.  A  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  Uquid 
indicates  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money, ' 
since  we  measure  this  purchasing  power  downward 
from  the  line  00  to  the  surface  of  the  hquid.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  represent  other  forms  of  currency  ex- 
plicitly in  the  diagram.  We  have  seen  that  normally 
the  quantities  of  other  currency  are  proportional  to 


Fig.  5. 


the  quantity  of  primary  money,  which  we  are  supposing 
to  be  gold.  Therefore,  the  variation  in  the  piu'chasing 
power  of  this  primary  money  may  be  taken  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  variation  of  all  the  ciurrency.  We 
shall  now  explain  the  shapes  of  these  cisterns.  The 
shai>e  of  the  cistern  G^  must  be  such  as  will  make  the 
distance  of  the  liquid  sm^ace  below  00  decrease  with 
an  increase  of  the  liquid,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  decreases  wUh  an  increase 
in  its  quantity.  That  is,  as  the  quantity  of  liquid  in 
G^  doubles,  the  distance  of  the  smface  from  the  line 
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00  should  decrease  by  one  half.  In  a  similar  maimer 
the  shape  of  the  gold  bullion  cistern  must  be  such  as 
will  make  the  distance  of  the  Uquid  surface  below  00 
decrease  with  an  increase  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  way 
as  the  value  of  gold  bullion  decreases  with  an  increase 
of  the  stock  of  gold  bulUon.  The  shapes  of  the  two 
cisterns  need  not,  and  ordinarily  will  not,  be  the  samey 
for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  halving  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold  will  always  exactly  double  the  amount 
of  bullion  in  existence. 

Both  reservoirs  have  inlets  and  outlets.  Let  us 
consider  these  in  connection  with  the  buUion  reservoir 
(Gb).  Here  each  inlet  represents  a  particular  mine 
supplying  bullion,  and  each  outlet  represents  a  partic- 
ular use  in  the  arts  consuming  gold  buUion.  Each 
mine  and  each  use  has  its  own  distance  from  GO. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  sets  of  distances  from  OO : 
the  inlet  distances,  the  outlet  distances,  and  the  liquid- 
surface  distance.  Each  inlet  distance  represents  the 
cost  of  production  for  each  mine,  measured  in  goods ; 
each  outlet  distance  represents  the  value  of  gold  in 
some  particular  use,  likewise  measured  in  goods.  The 
surface  distance,  as  we  have  already  explained,  repre- 
sents the  value  of  bullion,  likewise  measured  in  goods, 
—  in  other  words,  its  purchasing  power. 

It  is  evident  that  among  these  three  sets  of  levels 
there  will  be  discrepancies.  These  discrepancies  serve 
to  interpret  the  relative  state  of  things  as  between 
bullion  and  the  various  flows  —  in  and  out.  If  an 
inlet  at  a  given  moment  be  above  the  surface  level, 
i.e.  at  a  less  distance  from  00,  the  interpretation  is 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  less  than  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  bullion.  Hence  the  mine  owner  will  turn 
on  his  spigot  and  keep  it  on  until,  perchance,  the  sur^ 
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face  level  riBes  to  the  level  of  his  mine,  —  i.e.  until 
the  surface  distance  from  00  is  as  small  as  the  inlet 
distance,  —  i.e.  until  the  purchasing  power  of  buUion 
is  as  small  as  the  cost  of  production.  At  this  point 
there  is  no  longer  any  profit  in  mining.  So  much  for 
inlets;  now  let  us  consider  the  outlets.  If  an  outlet 
at  a  ^ven  moment  be  below  the  surface  level,  —  i.e. 
at  a  greater  distance  from  00  j  —  the  interpretation  is 
that  the  value  of  gold  in  that  particular  use  is  greater 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  buUion.  Hence  gold 
bullion  will  flow  into  these  uses  where  its  worth  is 
greater  than  as  bullion.  That  is,  it  will  flow  out  of  all 
outlets  hdow  the  surface  in  the  reservoir. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  any  given  moment, 
only  the  inlets  above  the  surface  level,  and  only  the 
outlets  below  it,  will  be  called  into  operation.  As  the 
surface  rises,  therefore,  more  outlets  will  be  brought 
into  use,  but  fewer  inlets.  That  is  to  say,  the  less  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  as  bullion,  the  more  it  will 
be  used  in  the  arts,  but  the  less  profitable  it  will  be  for 
the  mines  to  produce  it,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the 
output  of  the  mines.  As  the  surface  falls,  more  inlets 
will  come  into  use  and  fewer  outlets. 

We  turn  now  to  the  vSSnBy  reservoir  (C9^).  The  fact 
that  gold  has  the  same  value  either  as  bullion  or  as 
coin,  because  of  the  interflow  between  them,  is  in- 
terpreted in  the  diagram  by  connecting  the  bullion 
and  coin  reservoirs,  in  consequence  of  which  both  will 
(like  water)  have  the  same  level.  The  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  both  reservoirs  will  be  the  same  distance  be- 
low the  line  00 ^  and  this  distance  represents  the  value 
of  gold  or  its  purchasing  power.  Should  the  inflow 
at  any  time  exceed  the  outflow,  the  result  will  neces- 
SBJrily  be  an  increase  in  the  stock  of  gold  in  existence. 
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This  will  tend  to  decrease  the  purchasing  power  or 
value  of  gold.  But  as  soon  as  the  surface  rises,  fewer 
inlets  and  more  outlets  will  operate.  That  is,  the 
excessive  inflow  or  production  on  the  one  hand  will 
decrease,  and  the  deficient  outflow  or  consumption  on 
the  other  hand  will  increase,  checkii^  the  inequality 
between  the  outflow  and  inflow.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  outflow  should  temporarily  be  greater  than  the  in- 
flow, the  reservoir  will  tend  to  subside.  The  purchas- 
ing power  will  increase;  thus  the  excessive  outflow 
will  be  checked,  and  the  deficient  inflow  stimulated,  — 
restoring  equilibrium.  The  exact  point  of  equilibrium 
may  seldom  or  never  be  realized,  but  as  in  the  case 
of  a  pendulum  swinging  back  and  forth  through  a  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium,  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  to 
seek  it. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  our  mechanical  diagram 
is  intended  merely  to  give  a  picture  of  some  of  the  chief 
variables  involved  in  the  problem  imder  discussion. 
It  does  not  of  itself  constitute  an  argument,  or  add 
any  new  element ;  nor  should  one  pretend  that  it  in- 
cludes explicitly  aU  the  factors  which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. But  it  does  enable  us  to  grasp  the  chief 
factors  involved  in  determining  the  purchasing  power 
of  money.  It  enables  us  to  observe  and  trace  the 
following  important  variations  and  their  effects:  — 

First,  if  there  be  an  increased  production  of  gold  — 
due,  let  us  suppose,  to  the  discovery  of  new  mines  or 
improved  methods  of  working  old  ones  —  this  may  be 
represented  by  an  increase  in  the  number  or  size  of  the 
inlets  into  the  (?^  reservoir.  The  result  will  evidently 
be  an  increase  of  "inflow"  into  the  bullion  reservoir, 
and  from  that  into  the  currency  reservoir,  a  consequent 
gradual  filling  up  of  both,  and  therefore  a  decrease  in 
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the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This  process  will  be 
checked  finally  by  the  increase  in  consumption.  And 
when  production  and  consumption  become  equal,  an 
equilibrium  will  be  established.  An  exhaustion  of  gold 
mines  obviously  operates  in  exactly  the  reverse  manner. 

Secondly,  if  there  be  an  increase  in  the  consimiption 
of  gold  —  as  through  some  change  of  fashion  —  it 
may  be  represented  by  an  increase  in  the  nimiber  or 
size  of  the  outlets  of  ^6-  The  result  will  be  a  draining 
out  of  the  buUion  reservoir,  and  consequently  a  de- 
creased amount  in  the  currency  reservoir:  hence  an 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  which  in- 
crease will  be  checked  finally  by  an  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  the  mines  as  well  as  by  a  decrease  in  consump- 
tion. When  the  increased  production  and  the  decreased 
consumption  become  equal,  equilibrium  will  again  be 
reached. 

If  the  connection  between  the  currency  reservoir 
and  the  buUion  reservoir  is  closed  by  a  valve,  that 
is,  if  the  mints  are  closed  so  that  gold  cannot  flow 
from  bullion  into  money  (although  it  can  flow  in  the 
reverse  direction),  then  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
gold  as  money  may  become  greater  than  its  value  as 
bullion.  Any  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  will 
then  tend  only  to  fill  the  bullion  reservoir  and  decrease 
the  distance  of  the  surface  from  the  line  00,  i.e.  lower 
the  value  of  gold  bullion.  The  surface  of  the  Uquid 
in  the  money  reservoir  will  not  be  brought  nearer  00. 
It  may  even  by  gradual  loss  be  lowered  farther  away. 
In  other  words,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  will 
by  such  a  valve  be  made  entirely  independent  of  the 
value  of  the  bullion  out  of  which  it  was  first  made. 

An  illustration  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  history 
of  the  silver  currency  in  India.    After  long  discussion  the 
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wmis  of  India  were  closed  to  silver  in  1893.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  value  of  coined  silver  had  followed 
closely  the  value  of  silver  bullion,  but  the  closure 
produced  an  immediate  divergence  between  the  two. 
The  rupee  has  remained  independent  of  silver  ever  since ; 
and  during  the  first  six  years  —  imtil  1899  —  it  was 
independent  of  gold  also.  Its  present  relation  to  the 
latter  metal  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

We  have  now  discussed  all  but  one  of  the  outside  in- 
fluences upon  the  equation  of  exchange.  That  one  is 
the  character  of  the  monetary  and  banking  system 
which  affects  the  quantity  of  money  and  deposits. 
This  we  reserve  for  special  discussion  in  the  following 
chapter.  Meanwhile,  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  al- 
most all  of  the  influences  affecting  either  the  quantity 
or  the  velocities  of  circulation  have  been  and  are  pre- 
dominantly in  the  direction  of  higher  prices.  Almost 
the  only  opposing  influence  is  the  increased  volume 
of  trade;  but  this  is  partly  neutralized  by  increased 
velocities  due  to  the  increased  trade  itself.  We  may 
here  point  out  that  some  of  those  influences  discussed 
in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  operate  in  mare  than 
one  way.  Ck)nsider,  for  instance,  technical  knowledge 
and  invention,  which  affect  the  equation  of  exchange 
by  increasing  trade.  So  far  as  these  increase  trade, 
the  tendency  is  to  decrease  prices ;  but  so  far  as  they 
develop  metallurgy  and  the  other  arts  which  increase 
the  production  and  easy  transportation  of  the  precious 
metals,  they  tend  to  increase  prices.  So  far  as  they 
make  the  transportation  and  transfer  of  money  and 
deposits  quicker,  they  also  tend  to  increase  prices. 
So  far  as  they  lead  to  the  development  of  the  art  of 
banking,  they  likewise  tend  to  increase  prices,  both  by 
increasing  deposit  currency  (Af  0  and  by  increasing  the 
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velocity  of  circulation  both  of  money  and  depoits. 
So  far  as  they  lead  to  the  concentration  of  population 
in  cities,  they  tend  to  increase  prices  by  accelerating 
circulation. 

Finally,  so  far  as  per  capita  trade  is  increased  through 
this  or  any  other  cause,  there  is  a  tendency  to  decrease 
prices.  What  the  net  effect  of  the  development  of  the 
arts  may  be  during  any  given  period  will  depend  on  the 
predominant  direction  in  which  the  arts  are  developed. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

INFLUKNCB  OF  MONETABT  8TBTBMB  ON  FUBCHASINa 

POWBB 

§1 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  influenceB  that  de- 
tennine  the  purchasing  power  of  money  when  the  money 
in  circulation  is  all  of  one  kind.  The  illustration  given 
in  the  previous  chapter  shows  how  the  money  mecha- 
nism operates  when  a  single  metal  is  used.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  monetary  systtitns  in  which  more 
than  one  kind  of  money  is  used. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  in  the  early  history  of 
money  was  that  of  keeping  two  (or  more)  metals  in 
circulation.  One  of  the  two  would  become  cheaper  than 
the  other,  and  the  cheaper  would  drive  out  the  dearer. 
This  tendency  was  observed  by  Nicolas  Oresme, 
afterwards  Coimt  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  in  a  report  to 
Charles  V  -of  France,  about  1366,  and  by  Copernicus 
about  1526  in  a  report  or  treatise  written  for  Sigis- 
mund  I,  King  of  Poland.^  Macleod  in  his  Elements 
of  Political  Economy f  published  in  1857,'  before  he  had 
become  aware  of  the  earlier  formulations  of  Oresme 
and  Copernicus,'  gave  the  name  ''Gresham's  Law"  to 
this  tendency,  in  honor  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
stated  the  principle  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  can- 

>  Henry  Dunniog  Maoleod,  The  History  of  Bconomiea^  New  York 
(Putnam),  1886,  pp.  37  and  38. 

•  P.  477. 

*  Maoleod,  The  History  of  Eeonomice^  pp.  38  and  39. 
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tury.  The  tendency  seems  in  fact,  to  have  been  rec- 
ognized even  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  "Progs"  of  Aristophanes : *  — 


'^For  your  old  and  standard  pieces  valued  and  approved  and  tried, 
Here  among  the  Grecian  nations  and  in  all  the  world  beside, 
Recognized  in  every  realm  for  trusty  stamp  and  pure  assay, 
Are  rejected  and  abandoned  for  the  trash  of  yesterday, 
For  a  vile,  adulterate  issue,  drossy,  counterfeit,  and  base 
Which  the  traffic  of  the  City  passes  current  in  their  place." 

Gresham's  or  Qresme's  Law  is  ordinarily  stated  in 
the  form,  "Bad  money  drives  out  good  money,"  for 
it  was  usually  observed  that  the  badly  worn,  defaced, 
light-weight,  "clipped,"  "sweated,"  and  otherwise  de- 
teriorated money  tended  to  drive  out  the  full-weight, 
freshly  minted  coins.  This  formulation,  however,  is 
not  accurate.  It  is  not  true  that  "bad"  coins,  e.g. 
worn,  bent,  defaced,  or  even  clipped  coins,  wiQ  drive 
out  other  money  just  because  of  their  worn,  bent,  de- 
faced, or  clipped  condition.  Accurately  stated,  the 
Law  is  simply  this :  Cheap  money  vnU  drive  out  dear 
money.  The  reason  the  cheaper  of  two  moneys  alwajns 
prevails  is  that  the  choice  of  the  use  of  money  rests 
chiefly  with  the  man  who  gives  it  in  exchange,  not 
with  the  man  who  receives  it.  When  any  one  has 
the  choice  of  paying  his  debts  in  either  of  two  moneys, 
motives  of  economy  will  prompt  him  to  use  the 
cheaper.  If  the  initiative  and  choice  lay  principally 
with  the  person  who  receives,  instead  of  the  person  who 
pays  the  money,  the  opposite  would  hold  true.  The 
dearer  or  "good"  money  would  then  drive  out  the 
cheaper  or  "bad"  money. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  dearer  money  7    It  ma^ 

1 893-^96,  Frere's  translation. 
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be  hoarded,  or  go  into  the  melting  pot,  or  go  abroad,  — 
hoarded  and  melted  from  motives  of  economy,  and 
sent  abroad  because,  where  foreign  trade  is  involved,  it 
is  the  foreigner  who  receives  the  money,  rather  than 
ourselves  who  give  it,  who  dictates  what  kind  of  money 
shall  be  accepted.  He  will  take  only  the  best,  because 
our  legal-tender  laws  do  not  bind  him. 

The  better  money  might  conceivably  be  used  in  ex- 
change at  a  premiimi,  i.€.  at  its  bullion  value;  but  the 
difficulties  of  arranging  pajonents  in  it,  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  are  such  that  in  piaqtice 
it  is  never  so  used  in  large  quantities.  In  fact,  the  force 
of  Gresham's  Law  is  so  great  that  it  will  even  sacrifice 
the  convenience  of  a  whole  nation.  For  instance,  in 
Italy  fifteen  years  ago  the  overissue  of  paper  money 
drove  not  only  gold  across  the  Alps,  but  also  silver 
and  copper.  These  could  circulate  in  Southern  France 
at  a  par  with  corresponding  coins  there  because  France 
and  Italy  belonged  to  the  Latin  Union.  Consequently, 
for  a  time  there  was  very  little  small  change  left,  below 
the  denomination  of  5  lire  notes.  Customers  at  retail 
stores  often  found  it  impossible  to  make  their  pur- 
chases because  they  lacked  the  small  denominations 
necessary,  and  because  the  storekeeper  lacked  the  same 
small  denominations,  and  could  not  make  change.  To 
meet  the  difficulty,  30,000,000  of  1  lire  notes  were 
issued,  and  these  were  so  much  in  demand  that  dealers 
paid  a  premium  for  them. 

Gresham's  Law  applies  not  only  to  two  rival  moneys 
of  the  same  metal;  it  applies  to  all  moneys  that  cir- 
culate concurrently.  Until  ''milling"  the  edges  of 
coins  was  invented  and*  a  ''limit  of  tolerance"  of  the 
mint  (deviation  from  the  standard  weight)  was  adopted, 
much  embarrassment  was  felt  in  commmx^  from  the 
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fact  that  the  clipping  and  debasing  of  coin  was  a  com* 
mon  practice.  Nowadays,  however,  any  coin  which  has 
been  so  ''sweated"  or  clipped  as  to  reduce  its  weight 
appreciably  ceases  to  be  legal  tender,  and  being  com- 
monly rejected  by  those  to  whom  it  is  offered  ceases 
to  be  money.  Within  the  customary^  or  legal  limits  of 
tolerance,  however  —  that  is,  as  long  as  the  cheaper 
money  retains  the  "money"  power  —  it  will  drive 
out  the  dearer. 

§2 

The  obvious  effect  of  Gresham's  Law  is  to  decrease 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  every  opportunity. 
The  history  of  the  world's  currencies  is  largely  a  record 
of  money  debasements,  often  at  the  behest  of  the 
sovereign.  Our  chief  purpose  now,  in  considering 
Gresham's  Law,  is  to  formulate  more  fully  the  causes 
determining  the  purcha^dng  power  of  money  under 
monetary  systems  subject  to  the  operation  of  Gresham's 
Law.    The  first  application  is  to  bimetallism. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  influence  of  any 
monetary  system  on  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
we  must  first  understand  how  the  system  works.^  It 
has  been  denied  that  bimetallism  ever  did  work  or  can 
be  made  to  work,  because  the  cheaper  metal  will  drive 
out  the  dearer.  Our  first  task  is  to  show,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  its  desirability,  that  bimetallism  can  and  does 
''work"  under  certain  circumstances,  but  not  under 
others.  To  make  clear  when  it  will  work  and  when  it 
will  not  work,  we  shall  continue  to  employ  the  mechani- 

1  Sometimee  custom  is  less  strict  than  law.  For  instance,  in 
Califomia  worn  gold  coin  below  the  mint  limit  of  tolerance  oon- 
turaes  to  droolate.    It  is  o<dled  ''bank  gold." 

ilrying  Fisher,  ''The  Mechanics  of  Bimetallism/'  (British) 
Beanomie  Journal^  September,  1894,  pp.  527-536. 
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cal  illustration  ^  of  the  last  chapter,  in  which  the  amount 
of  gold  bullion  is  represented  by  the  contents  of  res- 
ervoir Ob  (Figs.  6,  7).  Here,  as  before,  we  represent 
the  purchasing  power  or  value  of  gold  by  the  distance 
of  the  water  level  below  the  zero  level,  00.  In  the 
last  chapter,  our  figure  represented  only  one  metal, 
gold,  and  represented  that  metal  in  two  reservoirs, — the 
bullion  reservoir  and  the  coin  reservoir.  We  shall  now, 
one  step  at  a  time,  elaborate  that  figure.  First,  as  in 
Figure  6  a,  we  add  a  reservoir  for  silver  bullion  (S*),  a 


c— 


Fig.  6. 

reservoir  of  somewhat  different  shape  and  size  from 
Gt*    This  reservoir  may  be  used  •  to  show  the  relation 

^  In  its  present  application  it  is  somewhat  like  a  symbolism 
suggested  by  Jevons  in  his  Money  and  the  Mechaniam  of  Exchange, 
New  York  (Appleton),  1896,  p.  140. 
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between  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  silver  and 
its  quantity  in  the  arts  and  as  bullion.  Here,  then, 
are  three  reservoirs.  At  first  the  silver  one  is  entirely 
isolated;  but  after  a  while  we  shall  connect  it  with 
the  middle  one.  For  the  present,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  middle  one,  which  contains  money,  is  entirely  filled 
with  gold  money  only  (Fig.  6  a),  no  silver  being  yet 
used  as  money.  In  other  words,  the  monetary  system 
is  the  same  as  that  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
only  change  we  have  introduced  is  to  add  to  the  pic- 
ture another  reservoir  (St),  entirely  detached,  showing 
the  quantity  and  value  of  silver  bullion. 

We  next  suppose  a  pipe  opened  at  the  right,  connect- 
ing Sb  with  the  money  reservoir;  that  is,  we  introduce 
bimetallism.  Under  bimetallism,  governments  open 
their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  fixed 
ratio,  i.e.  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  said  metals.  For 
instance,  if  a  silver  dollar  contains  16  grains  of  silver 
for  every  grain  of  gold  in  a  gold  dollar,  the  ratio  is  said 
to  be  16  to  1.  Under  this  system,  the  debtor  has  the 
option,  unless  otherwise  bound  by  his  contract,  of  mak- 
ing pajrment  either  in  gold  or  in  silver  money.  These, 
in  fact,  are  the  two  requisites  of  complete  bimetallism, 
viz.  (1)  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  at 
a  fixed  ratio,  and  (2)  the  unlimited  legal  tender  of  each 
metal  at  that  ratio.^  These  new  conditions  are  repre- 
sented in  Figure  6  h  (and  later.  Fig.  7  b) ,  where  a  pipe  gives 
silver  an  entrance  into  the  money  or  central  reservoir.* 

>  The  possibility  of  goyemment's  fixinfir  any  ratio  between  gold 
and  sflver  to  which  the  market  ratio  will  conform  has  been  so  bitterly 
disputed  that  in  addition  to  the  positive  argument  contained  in  the 
text,  a  negative  criticism  of  what  are  believed  to  be  the  chief  fal- 
lacies underlying  these  disputes  is  inserted  in  §  1  of  the  Appendix 
to  (this)  Chapter  VII. 

*  Of  course  a  unit  of  water  represents  gold  and  sQver  at  theif 
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What  we  are  about  to  represent  is  not  the  relations 
between  mines,  bullion,  and  arts,  but  the  relations  be- 
tween bullion  (two  kinds)  and  coins.  We  may,  there- 
fore, disregard  for  the  present  all  inlets  and  outlets 
except  the  connections  between  the  bullion  reservoirs 
and  coin  reservoir. 

Now  in  these  reservoirs  the  surface  distances  below 
00  represent,  as  we  have  said,  purchasing  power 
of  gold  and  silver.  But  each  unit  of  silver  (say  each 
drop  of  silver  water,  whether  as  money  or  as  bullion) 
contains  sixteen  times  as  many  grains  as  each  unit  of 
gold  (say  each  drop  of  gold  water,  whether  as  money 
or  as  bullion).  That  is,  a  unit  of  water  represents  a 
dollar  of  gold  or  a  dollar  of  silver.  All  we  wish  to 
represent  is  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  corre- 
sponding units. 

The  waters  representing  gold  and  silver  money  are 
separated  by  a  movable  film  /.  In  Figure  6  a  this  film 
is  at  the  extreme  right ;  in  Figure  6  6,  at  the  extreme 
left;  in  Figure  7  a,  again  at  the  right;  and  in  Figure  7  6, 
midway.  The  a  figures  represent  conditions  before 
the  mints  are  opened  to  silver.  The  b  figures  repre- 
sent conditions  after  they  have  been  opened  and  Gres^ 
ham's  Law  has  operated.  If,  just  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  bimetallism,  the  silver  level  in  5^  is  below 
the  gold  level  in  G^  the  statute  introducing  bimetallism 
will  be  inoperative,  i.e.  the  silver  bullion  will  not  flow 
uphill,  as  it  were,  into  the  money  reservoir ;  but  if,  as 
in  Figure  6  a  or  in  7  a,  the  silver  level  is  higher,  then  as 

ooining  weights.  If  the  bimetallio  ratio  is  16  to  1,  the  dstems 
must  be  so  oonstruoted  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  shall  represent 
an  ounce  of  gold  or  16  ounces  of  silver  and  that  the  number  of 
inches  separating  the  surfaces  of  liquid  from  00  shall  repreeent  the 
marginal  utility  of  an  ounce  of  gold  and  of  16  ounces  of  silver, 
respectively. 
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soon  as  the  mints  are  open  to  silver,  it  will  flow  into 
circulation.  Being  at  firot  cheaper  than  gold,  it  will 
push  out  the  gold  money  through  the  left  tube  (i.e.  by 
melting)  into  the  bullion  market.  This  expulsion  of 
gold  may  be  complete,  as  shown  in  Figure  6  6,  or  only 
partial,  as  shown  m  Figure  7  b.    The  expulsion  wiU 


Fio.  7. 

continue  just  as  long  as  there  is  a  premium  on  gold ; 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  silver  level  in  the  bullion  reservoir 
is  above  the  gold  level  in  the  money  reservoir ;  i.e.  as 
long  as  silver  bullion  is  cheaper  than  gold  money. 

Let  mm,  as  shown  in  Figure  6  a,  be  the  mean  level ; 
that  is,  a  level  such  that  the  volume  x  above  it  equals 
the  combined  vacant  volumes  y  and  z  below  it.  This 
line,  mmf  remains  the  mean  level,  whatever  may  be  the 
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distribution  of  the  contents  among  the  three  reservoirs. 
As  soon  as  the  connecting  pipe  is  inserted,  silver  will 
flow  into  the  money  reservoir  and,  in  accordance  with 
Gresham's  Law,  will  displace  gold. 

Here  we  have  to  distinguish  two  cases :  (1)  when  the 
silver  x  above  the  mean  line,  mmj  exceeds  the  total  corh 
tents  of  the  money  reservoir  below  this  line;  (2)  when  x 
is  less  than  said  lower  contents.  In  the  first  case,  it 
is  evident  that  silver  will  sweep  gold  wholly  out  of 
circulation,  as  shown  in  Figure  6  &,  where  the  film  has 
moved  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left. 
The  contents  of  silver  in  the  buUion  reservoir  are  less 
than  before,  and  the  contents  of  gold  in  the  bullion 
reservoir  greater  than  before. 

But  this  redistribution  is  only  the  first  effect  of  open- 
ing the  mints  to  silver.  The  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption  has  been  upset  both  for  gold 
and  for  silver.  The  increased  value  of  silver  (lowered 
level  in  St)  has  stimulated  production,  bringing  into 
operation  silver  mines  (uncovered  inlets  at  right) ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decreased  value  of  gold 
(raised  level  in  Gi)  has  discouraged  gold  production, 
shutting  off  gold  mines  (covered  inlets  at  left).  Like 
alterations  are  effected  in  the  outflows,  i.e.  the  con- 
sumption, waste,  and  absorption  of  each  metal. 

The  result  is  that  the  levels  resulting  from  the 
first  redistribution  will  not  necessarily  be  permanent. 
They  may  recede  toward  their  original  respective 
levels,  and  under  all  ordinary  conditions  will  do  so. 
But  in  any  case,  —  and  this  is  the  point  to  be  em- 
phasized, —  they  cannot  return  entirely  to  those  levels. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  untenable,  as  the  follow- 
ing reasoning  shows.  Suppose,  for  the  moment,  that 
silver  should  return  to  its  original  level.     Then  the 
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silver  inflow  (production)  would  also  return  to  its  origi- 
nal rate  dependent  on  that  level,  but  the  silver  outflow 
(consumption,  waste,  etc.)  would  be  greater  than 
originally.  The  consumption  in  the  arts  would  be  the 
same;  but  the  waste  and  absorption  of  silver  money 
constitute  an  additional  drain.  Therefore,  consump- 
tion (equal  to  production  before)  wiU  now  exceed  pro- 
duction, and  the  high  original  level  cannot  be  main- 
tained. The  conclusion  follows  that,  whatever  the  new 
level  of  permanent  equilibrium,  it  Ues  below  the  old. 
The  same  ai^ument,  mutatis  mutandis,  proves  that  for 
gold  the  new  level  of  permanent  equihbrium  Ues  above 
the  old.  The  gap  between  the  two  original  levels  has 
therefore  been  reduced.  Even  though  bimetallism  has 
failed  to  bring  about  a  concurrent  circulation  of  both 
metals  and  a  parity  of  values  at  the  given  coinage 
ratio,  it  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  value  of  the  dearer 
metal  (gold)  and  increasing  that  of  the  cheaper  (silver). 
This  effect  of  mutual  approach  will  be  referred  to  in 
discussing  the  second  case  which  follows. 

§3 

So  much  for  the  first  case,  where  x  is  larger  than  the 
contents  of  the  money  reservoir  below  mm.  In  the 
second  case,  x  is  supposed  to  be  smaller  than  the  con- 
tents of  the  money  reservoir  below  the  line  mm ;  that 
is,  there  is  not  enough  silver  to  push  all  the  gold  out 
of  circulation.  Under  these  circiunstances,  disregard- 
ing for  the  moment  any  change  in  production  or 
consumption,  the  opening  of  the  pipe  —  the  opening 
of  the  mints  to  silver  —  will  bring  the  whole  system 
of  liquids  to  the  conunon  level  mm.  In  other  words, 
the  premium  on  gold  bullion  will  disappear  (Fig.  7  b), 
and  its  purchasing  power  and  the  purchasing  power 
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of  silver  bullion  will  be  a  mean  between  their  original 
purchasing  powers,  this  mean  being  the  distance  of  the 
mean  linei  mm,  below  00.  In  other  words,  bimetallism 
in  this  case  succeeds;  that  is,  it  will  establish  and 
maintain  an  equality  for  a  time  between  the  gold  and 
silver  dollars  in  the  money  reservoir. 

But  the  equilibrium  which  we  have  just  found  is  a 
mere  equalization  of  levels  produced  by  a  redistribution 
of  the  existing  stocks  of  gold  and  silver  among  the 
various  reservoirs.  It  will  be  disturbed  as  soon  as 
these  stocks  are  disturbed.  A  permanent  equilibrium 
requires  that  the  stocks  shall  remain  the  same,  —  re- 
quires, in  other  words,  an  equaUty  between  production 
and  consimiption  for  each  metal.  After  the  inrush  of 
silver  from  the  silver  buUion  to  the  money  reser- 
voir, it  is  evident  that  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  gold  need  no  longer  be  equal  to  each  other, 
nor  need  the  production  and  consiunption  of  silver 
be  equal  to  each  other.  The  same  stimulation  of  sil- 
ver production  and  discouragement  of  gold  production 
will  occur  that  occurred  in  the  case  considered  in  the 
last  section.  The  result  may  be  that  silver  will,  in 
the  end,  entirely  displace  gold;  or  again  it  may  fail  to 
do  so. 

There  may  be,  then,  two  possibilities.  One  possibility 
is  obvious,  namely,  that  gold  may  be  completely  driven 
out,  the  result  being  the  same  as  already  represented  in 
the  lower  part  of  Figure  6.  In  the  second  possibility, 
gold  will  not  be  pushed  out. 

The  reality  of  this  second  possibility  will  be  clear  if 
we  attempt  first  to  deny  it.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
film  /  be  at  the  extreme  left,  and  permanent  equilib- 
rium finally  established.  In  the  illustrative  mechanism 
the  gold  level  will  be  lower  than  before,  and  the  silver 
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level  higher.  How  much  lower  and  higher  depends 
evidently  on  technical  conditions  of  the  production  and 
consumption  corresponding  to  the  situation.  It  is  of 
course  not  inconceivable  that  the  gold  level  may  be  so 
much  lower  and  the  silver  level  so  much  higher  as  to 
make  their  relative  positions  reversed,  i.e.  to  make 
the  gold  level  higher  than  the  silver  level.  But  in  this 
event  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  film  /  should  be 
at  the  left.  Gold,  now  being  the  cheaper,  would  flow 
into  circulation  and  displace  silver.  Under  the  con- 
ditions we  are  now  imagining,  the  film  cannot  stay 
at  either  extreme.  If  it  is  at  the  right,  silver  will  be 
cheaper  than  gold  and  will  move  it  leftward;  if  it 
is  at  the  left,  gold  will  be  cheaper  than  silver  and 
will  move  it  rightward.  Under  these  circumstances, 
evidently,  equilibriimi  must  lie  between  these  extremes, 
as  in  Figure  7  6.  The  conditions  of  production  and  con- 
sumption under  which  bimetallism  can  succeed  are 
therefore  (1)  that  imder  silver  monometallism  a  gold 
dollar  would  in  equilibrium  be  cheaper  than  a  silver 
dollar,  and  (2)  that  imder  gold  monometallism  silver 
would  be  cheaper  than  gold.  A  bimetallic  level,  there- 
fore, when  bimetallism  is  feasible,  must  always  lie 
between  the  levels  which  the  two  metals  would  have 
assumed  under  gold  monometallism,  gold  being  currency 
and  silver  not,  and  for  the  same  reasons  it  must  lie 
between  the  levels  which  the  two  metals  would  have 
under  silver  monometallism,  silver  being  currency  and 
gold  not.^  In  all  oiur  reasoning  we  have  supposed  a 
given  legal  ratio  between  the  two  metals.  But  bimetal- 
lism, impossible  at  one  ratio,  is  always  possible  at 

^  But  it  does  not  necessarily  lie  between  the  level  of  the  omrenoy 
under  gold  monometallism  and  its  level  under  silver  mono- 
metallism. 
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another.    There  will  always  be  two  limiting  ratios  be- 
tween which  bimetallism  is  possible.^ 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  two  limiting  ratios  for  a 
single  nation  are  narrower  than  for  a  combination  of 
nations,  since  the  currency  reservoir  is,  for  one  nation, 
smaller  than  for  many,  while  the  arts  reservoirs  are 
virtually  larger  by  the  amount  of  the  monometallic 
currencies  of  the  remaining  nations.  When  bimetallism 
has  broken  down  at  one  ratio,  it  can  always  be  set  in 
operation  again  at  another,  Imt  the  transition  requires 
a  depredation  of  the  currency.  The  only  way  of  re- 
introducing the  metal  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
currency  reservoir  is  by  lowering  the  amoimt  of  it  in 
the  monetary  unit,  —  unless  the  still  more  drastic 
measiu'e  is  adopted  of  raising  the  coinage  weight  of 
money  already  in  circulation. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  two  nations  can- 
not both  maintain  bimetallism  at  two  different  ratios 
unless  the  difference  is  less  than  the  cost  of  shipment. 
One  of  the  two  nations  would  lose  the  metal  which  it 
undervalued  and  find  itself  on  a  monometallic  basis. 

A  few  additional  observations  may  now  be  stated. 
The  temporary  and  normal  equiUbriums  which  have 
been  considered  separately  are  in  fact  quite  distinctly 
separated  in  time.  The  time  of  redistributing  existing 
stocks  of  metal,  according  to  a  newly  enacted  law, 
depends  on  the  rapidity  of  transportation,  melting,  and 
minting,  and  would  be  measured  in  months  or  weeks. 
Normal  equiUbrium,  however,  depends  on  the  slow 
working  of  changes  in  the  rates  of  production  and 
consumption,  and  would  be  measured  in  years.  The 
normal  equilibrium,  if  once  established,  is  permanent  so 
long  as  the  conditions  of  production  and  consumption 

^  See  §  2  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  VII. 
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do  not  change.  Slight  alterations  of  these  conditions  — 
the  exhaustion  of  mines,  the  discovery  of  new  leads, 
etc.  —  will  cause  slight  variations  in  the  proportions  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  that  is,  in  the  position  of  the 
film  /.  The  oscillations  of  this  film  (and  not  of  the 
price  ratio  as  in  the  case  of  two  imconnected  com- 
modities) reflect  these  changing  conditions.  But,  in 
all  probability,  this  film  will  sooner  or  later  reach  one 
of  its  limits.  The  probable  time  for  such  an  event  is, 
however,  very  long.  The  gold  currency  of  the  world 
is,  roughly  speaking,  perhaps  $5,000,000,000 ;  the  annual 
production  of  silver,  reckoning  at  its  present  market 
price,  is  roughly  about  $100,000,000.  Supposing  a 
system  of  international  bimetallism  at,  say,  36  to  1  to 
be  initially  in  normal  equilibrium,  consider  the  effect 
of  an  enormous  increase  in  the  silver  production,  say 
a  half,  or  $50,000,000.  Then  a  himdred  years  would 
be  required  to  push  out  gold  without  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that,  as  the  pushing  proceeds,  the  excess  of 
production  over  consumption  steadily  declines.  If 
this  excess  dwindles  uniformly  from  $50,000,000  to  zero, 
the  period  would  be  double,  or  two  himdred  years. 
When  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that, 
while  the  stimulus  to  the  production  of  one  metal  acts 
quickly,  the  ensuing  check  to  the  production  of  the 
other  acts  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  fixity  of  the  "  stmk  " 
capital,  and  that,  therefore,  the  volume  of  the  currency 
is  greater  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning;  also  the 
fact  that  the  currency  reservoir  is  itself  constantly 
expanding;  and  finally  the  fact  that  fluctuations  of 
production  are  likely  to  be  in  either  direction,  and  for 
either  metal,  we  may  be  tolerably  confident  that,  if 
initially  siuxessftil  with  the  film  near  the  middle  poaitiony 
international   bimetallism  would   continue   successful 
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for  many  generations.  The  initial  success  depends, 
as  has  been  seen,  upon  the  ratio  enacted. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  bimetaHism  can  never  avoid 
a  slight  premium.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  this  difference 
of  level  which  supplies  the  force  which  compells  change 
from  one  point  of  equilibrium  to  another.^ 

In  a  series  of  years,  the  bimetallic  level  remains 
intermediate  between  the  changing  levels  which  the 
two  metals  would  separately  follow.  Bimetallism 
spreads  the  effect  of  any  single  fluctuation  over  the 
combined  gold  and  silver  markets.^  The  steadying 
power  of  bimetallism  depends  on  the  breadths  of  the  res- 
ervoirs, and  not  on  the  position  of  the  film  /.  It  remains 
in  full  force,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  proportions 

^  As  long  as  the  premium  lasts,  the  cheaper  metal  will  doubtless 
oiroulate  somewhat  faster,  and  the  dearer  somewhat  more  slowly, 
than  when  there  is  no  premium.  This  may,  if  desired,  be  repre- 
sented by  conceiying  the  thickness  of  the  currency  reservoir  to 
decrease  on  the  one  side  of  /  and  increase  on  the  other,  making  one 
metal  "go  farther*'  (cover  more  area  in  the  diagram)  than  normally, 
and  hasten  the  motion  of  /  to  the  equilibrium  point.  Sluggishness 
(increase  of  thickness),  of  which  "hoarding"  is  the  chief  application, 
is  referred  to  below. 

*To  represent  the  steadying  effect  on  a  single  fluctuation,  we 
observe  that  under  bimetaJlism  the  three  reservoirs  act  as  one. 
Therefore,  compared  with  monometallism,  the  fluctuations  are 
diminished  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  liquid  surfaces  over  which 
the  fluctuations  spread.  Thus,  if  the  combined  breadths  of  the 
two  left  reservoirs  at  water  level  are  two  thirds  of  the  combined 
breadths  of  the  three,  an  influx  of  gold  which,  if  distributed  only 
over  the  two  reservoirs,  would  make  a  layer  an  inch  in  depth, 
would,  over  the  three,  have  a  depth  of  two  thirds  of  an  inch.  Like- 
wise the  right  reservoir  being  one  third  the  aggregate  width,  an 
inch  fluctuation  of  silver,  when  merely  merchandise,  would  be 
reduced  to  one  third  of  an  inch,  when  connection  is  main  trained 
with  the  money  reservoir.  The  breadths  of  the  reservoir,  which 
here  play  the  important  r&le,  are  the  rate  of  increase  of  commodity 
relative  to  decrease  of  marginal  utility.  The  law  of  inverse  breadth 
applies  with  exactness  only  to  static,  or  short-time  readjustments. 
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of  gold  and  silver  money,  and  is  as  great  when  only 
one  nation  is  bimetallic  as  when  the  whole  world  adopts 
the  system.  Even  if  only  Switzerland  had  a  system 
of  bimetallism  in  successful  operation,  it  would,  until 
its  breakdown,  keep  together  and  equalize  the  currencies 
of  the  whole  world,  wherever  either  gold  or  silver  was 
standard.  In  fact,  the  world  would  have  all  the  benefits 
of  bimetallism  enjoyed  by  Switzerland  without  its  evils 
and  dangers.  This  international  function  would  cease 
abruptly  as  soon  as  the  system  of  bimetallism  should 
fan. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  equahzing  effect 
maintained  is  relative  only.  It  is  conceivable  that  one 
metal  would  be  steadier  alone  than  when  joined  to  the 
other.  In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  extent 
to  which  this  equahzation  is  an  advantage.  Here 
we  confine  ourselves  to  showing  merely  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  bimetallic  system.^ 

§4 

Bimetallism  is  to-day  a  subject  of  historical  interest 
only.  It  is  no  longer  practiced;  but  its  former  prev- 
alence has  left  behind  it  in  many  countries,  including 
France  and  the  United  States,  a  monetary  system 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  "limping"  standard. 
Such  a  system  comes  about  when,  in  a  system  of 
bimetallism,  before  either  metal  can  wholly  expel  the 
other,  the  mint  is  closed  to  the  cheaper  of  them,  but  the 
coinage  that  has  been  accomplished  up  to  date  is  not 
recalled.  Suppose  silver  to  be  the  metal  thus  excluded, 
as  in  France  and  the  United  States.     Any   money 

'  Cf.  Leonard  Darwin,  BimetaUism,  London  (Murray),  1897,  341 
pp. ;  Bertrand  Nogaro,  "L'expMenee  binUtaUiste"  Revue  d^4eanamie 
poHHque,  1908. 
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already  coined  in  that  metal  and  in  circulation  is  kept 
in  circulation  at  par  with  gold.  This  parity  may  con- 
tinue even  if  limited  additional  amounts  of  silver  be 
coined  from  time  to  time.  There  will  then  result  a 
difference  in  value  between  silver  buUion  and  silver  coin, 
the  silver  coin  being  overvalued.  This  situation  is 
represented  in  Figure  8.  Here  the  pipe  connection 
between  the  money  reservoir  and  the  silver-bullion 
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reservoir  has  been,  as  it  were,  cut  off,  or,  let  us  say, 
stopped  by  a  valve  which  refuses  passage  of  silver  from 
the  bullion  reservoir  to  the  money  reservoir  but  not 
the  reverse  (for  no  law  ever  can  prevent  the  melting 
down  of  silver  coins  into  bullion).  Newly  mined  silver 
cannot  now  become  money,  and  thus  lower  the  pur- 
chasmg  power  of  the  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  suppUes  of  gold  continue  to 
affect  the  value  of  currency,  as  before, — the  value,  not 
only  of  the  gold,  but  also  of  the  concurrently  circulating 
overvalued  silver.  If  more  gold  should  flow  into  the 
money  reservoir,  it  would  raise  the  ciurency  level. 
Should  this  level  ever  become  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  silver  bullion  reservoir,  silver  would  flow  from 
the  money  reservoir  into  the  bullion  reservoir ;  for  the 
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passage  in  that  direction  {i.e.  melting)  is  still  free. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  currency  level  is  below  the 
silver  level,  i.e.  so  long  as  the  coined  silver  is  worth 
more  than  the  uncoined,  there  will  be  no  flow  of  silver 
in  either  direction.  The  legal  prohibition  prevents 
the  flow  in  one  direction,  and  the  laws  of  relative  levels 
prevent  its  flow  in  the  other. 

In  the  case  just  discussed,  the  value  of  the  coined 
silver  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  gold  at  the  l^al  ratio. 
Precisely  the  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  any 
money,  the  coined  value  of  which  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  its  constituent  material.  Take  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  paper  money.  So  long  as  it  has  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  money, — general  acceptability 
at  its  legal  value,  —  and  is  limited  in  quantity,  its  value 
will  ordinarily  be  equal  to  that  of  its  legal  equivalent 
in  gold.  If  its  quantity  increases  indefinitely,  it  will 
gradually  push  out  all  the  gold  and  entirely  fill  the 
money  reservoir,  just  as  silver  would  do  under  bimetal- 
lism if  produced  in  sufllciently  large  amounts.  Like- 
wise, credit  money  and  credit  in  the  form  of  bank 
deposits  would  have  this  effect.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  used,  they  lessen  the  demand  for  gold,  decrease 
its  value  as  money,  and  cause  more  of  it  to  go  into 
the  arts  or  to  other  countries. 

So  long  as  the  quantity  of  silver  or  other  token 
money,  e.g.  paper  money,  is  too  small  to  displace  gold 
completely,  gold  will  continue  in  circulation.  The  value 
of  the  other  money  in  this  case  cannot  fall  below  that 
of  gold.  For  if  it  should,  it  would,  by  Gresham's  Law, 
displace  gold,  which  we  have  supposed  it  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  do.  The  parity  between  silver  coin 
and  gold  under  the  '^ limping"  standard  is,  therefore, 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  any  redeemability  in  gold, 
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but  may  result  merely  from  limitation  in  the  amount  of 
silver  coin.  Such  limitation  is  usually  sufficient  to 
maintain  parity  despite  irredeemability.  This  is  not 
always  true,  however ;  for  if  the  people  should  lose  con- 
fidence in  some  form  of  irredeemable  paper  or  token 
money,  even  though  it  were  not  overissued,  it  would  de- 
preciate and  be  nearly  as  cheap  in  money  form  as  it  is  in 
the  raw  state.  A  man  is  willing  to  accept  money  at  its 
face  value  so  long  as  he  has  confidence  that  every  one 
else  is  ready  to  do  the  same.  But  it  is  possible,  for 
instance,  for  a  mere  fear  of  overissue  to  destroy  this 
confidence.  The  payee,  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, submits  patiently  to  whatever  money  is  cus- 
tomary or  legal  tender,  may  then  take  a  hand  and 
insist  on  ''contracting  out"  of  the  offending  standard.^ 
That  is,  he  may  insist  on  making  all  his  futiure  con- 
tracts in  terms  of  the  better  metal,  —  gold,  for  instance, 
—  and  thus  contribute  to  the  further  downfall  of  the 
depreciated  paper. 

Irredeemable  paper  money,  then,  like  our  irredeemable 
silver  dollars,  may  circulate  at  par  with  other  money, 
if  limited  in  quantity  and  not  too  unpopular.  If  it 
is  gradually  increased  in   amount,   such  irredeemable 

^  In  the  meohanical  interpretation,  since  the  law  would  now  be 
inoperative,  the  film  would  no  longer  yield  to  pressure  from  the 
right,  and  an  appreciable  difference  of  level  on  its  two  sides  would 
ensue.  Such  a  mechanism  would  illustrate  the  concurrent  cir- 
culation of  two  metals  at  independent  valuations,  but  experience 
shows  that  such  a  condition  is  too  fuU  of  inconveniences  to  be 
maintained  long.  The  silver  will  be  progressively  tabooed,  that  is, 
its  velocity  of  circulation  will  gradually  decrease.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  be  figured  by  supposing  the  currency  reservoir  (on 
the  right  of  the  film  only)  to  be  thickened,  thus  bringing  the  film 
to  the  right.  If  the  silver  is  completely  tabooed,  the  film  wiU  be 
complete^  to  the  right,  and  there  will  be  gold  monometallism. 
The  monetary  result  of  such  discrimination  against  sflver  is  thus 
the  appreciation  of  gold. 
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money  may  expel  all  metallic  money  and  be  left  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 

But  though  such  a  result  —  a  condition  of  irredeem- 
able paper  money  as  the  sole  currency  —  is  possible,  it 
has  seldom  if  ever  proved  desirable.  Unless  safeguarded, 
irredeemability  is  a  constant  temptation  to  abuse,  and 
this  fact  alone  causes  business  distrust  and  discourages 
long-time  contracts  and  enterprises.  Irredeemable 
paper  money  has  ahnost  invariably  proved  a  curse  to 
the  country  emplojring  it.  While,  therefore,  redeema- 
bility  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  produce  parity  of 
value  with  the  primary  money,  practically  it  is  a  wise 
precaution.  The  lack  of  redeemability  of  silver  dollars 
in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  chief  defects  in  our 
unsatisfactory  monetary  system,  and  a  continuing 
danger. 

It  is  possible  to  have  various  degrees  of  redeemability. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  systems  of  partial  redeem- 
ability is  the  system  now  known  as  the  gold-exchange 
standard,  by  which  coimtries,  not  themselves  on  a  strict 
gold  basis,  nevertheless  maintain  substantial  parity  with 
gold  through  the  foreign  exchanges.  By  this  system  the 
government  or  its  agent,  while  not  redeeming  its  cur- 
rency in  gold,  redeems  it  in  orders  on  gold  abroad. 
That  is,  the  government  sells  bills  of  exchange  on  Lon- 
don or  New  York  at  a  stated  price.  The  currency  which 
it  thus  receives,  and  in  a  sense  redeems,  it  keeps  out  of 
circulation  until  the  price  of  foreign  exchange  falls  (i.e. 
until  the  demand  for  redemption  ceases). 

The  gold-exchange  standard  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  limping  standard  with  the  added  feature  of 
partial  redemption. 

This  added  feature,  however,  greatly  modifies  the 
nature  of  the  limping  standard.    The  limping  standard 
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« 

without  the  gold-exchange  attachment  may  at  any  time 
break  down,  if  the  silver  (or  whatever  else  the  over- 
valued money  may  be)  should  become  so  redundant, 
relatively  to  trade,  as  completely  to  displace  gold.  As 
soon  as  all  gold  is  driven  abroad,  parity  with  gold  ceases. 
But  with  the  gold-exchange  ^stem  this  catastrophe  is 
avoided.  In  fact,  with  this  system  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  gold  in  circulation  at  any  time.  The  willingness  of 
the  government  to  sell  foreign  exchange  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  to  lock  up  the  silver  it  receives  thereby,  takes  that 
much  currency  out  of  ch*culation  just  as  effectively  as 
though  the  equivalent  of  gold  had  been  exported.  So 
long  as  the  government  is  willing  and  able  to  maintain 
the  price  of  bills  of  exchange  with  a  gold  country,  it, 
ipso  factOy  maintains  approximate  parity  with  gold.^ 

§6 

We  have  now  to  illustrate,  by  historical  examples,  the 
principles  just  explained.  The  first  and  most  important 
case  is  that  of  France.  The  ratio  of  15^  to  1  was 
adopted  by  France  in  1785  and  continued  by  the  law 
of  1803.  The  history  of  France  and  the  Latin  Union 
diuing  the  period  from  1785,  and  especially  from  1803, 
to  1873  is  instructive.  It  affords  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  theory  that  when  conditions  are  favorable,  gold 
and  silver  can  be  kept  tied  together  for  a  considerable 
period  by  means  of  bimetallism.  During  this  period 
the  public  was  ordinarily  imconscious  of  any  disparity 
of  value,  and  only  observed  the  changes  from  the  rela- 
tive predominance  of  gold  to  the  relative  predominance 
of  silver  in  the  currency  and  vice  versa.  In  the  whole- 
sale bullion  market,  it  is  true,  there  were  slight  varia- 

1  Of.  Charles  A.  Conant,  "  The  Gold  Exchange  Standard,"  Ecth 
nomic  Journal,  June,  1909,  pp.  190-200. 
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tions  from  the  ratio  of  15j  to  1.    But  such  variations 
simply  supplied  the  force  to  restore  equilibrium. 

PVom  1803  until  about  1850  the  tendency  was  for 
silver  to  displace  gold.  In  our  mechanical  terms  there 
was,  for  the  most  part,  an  inflow  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  money  reservoir,  and  the  film  was  gradually 
pressed  leftward.  The  statistics  for  the  movements 
of  gold  and  silver  are  not  given  separately  and  continu- 
ously before  1830.  But  from  1830  to  1847,  inclusive, 
there  was  a  net  export  of  gold  of  73,000,000  francs, 
although  five  of  the  years  showed  an  import,  making 
an  average  export  of  over  4,000,000  francs  a  year.^ 
From  1830  until  1851  there  was  a  net  importation  of 
silver  in  every  year,  amounting  to  a  total  for  the  period 
of  2,297,000,000  francs  or  an  average  of  over  104,000,000 
francs  a  year.^  The  statistics  for  silver  are  taken  to 
1851  because  after  that  year  the  movement  for  silver 
was  reversed,  while  for  gold  the  inward  flow  began 
with  1848.  Silver  was  displacing  gold  and  filling  up 
the  currency  reservoir.  Nevertheless,  the  reservoir 
was  expanding  so  fast,  that  is,  trade  was  increasing,  that 
there  was  no  increase  of  prices,  but  rather  a  decrease. 
By  1850,  tlie  film  had  practically  reached  its  limit. 
Bimetallism  would  have  broken  down  and  resulted  in 
silver  monometallism  then  and  there,  except  for  the 
fact  that,  as  though  to  save  the  day,  gold  had  just  been 
discovered  in  California.  The  consequence  of  the  new 
and  increased  gold  production  was  a  reverse  movement, 
an  inflow  of  gold  into  the  French  currency  and  an  out- 
flow of  silver.  From  1848  to  1870,  inclusive,  the  net 
importation  of  gold  amounted  to  5,153,000,000  francs 
or  over  224,000,000  francs  a  year,  while  the  net  exporta- 

^  W.  A.  Shaw,  The  History  of  the  Currency ,  3d  ed.,  London 
(Clement  Wilson),  1899,  p.  183.  >  Ibid,,  p.  184. 
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tion  of  silver  from  1852  to  1864,  inclusive,  amounted  to 
1,726,000,000  francs  or  nearly  133,000,000  francs  a  year.* 
Gold  was  displacing  silver  and  filling  the  currency.  It 
seemed  probable  that  France  would  be  entirely- 
drained  of  her  silver  currency  and  come  to  a  gold  basis. 
France  formed  with  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland 
in  1865,  and  Greece  in  1868,  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 
The  amount  of  silver  in  the  subsidiary  coins  was  re- 
duced, but  the  standard  silver  coins  were  kept  at  the  old 
ratio  with  gold.  But  the  new  gold  mines  were  gradu- 
ally exhausted,  while  silver  production  increased,  with 
the  consequence  that  there  was  again  a  reversal  of 
the  movement.  From  1871  to  1873,  inclusive,  the 
exportation  of  gold  netted  375,000,000  francs,  or  an 
average  of  125,000,000  francs  a  year,  while  from  1865 
to  1873,  inclusive,  the  net  importation  of  silver  was 
860,000,000  francs,  or  over  94,000,000  francs  a  year. 
Thus,  even  before  the  gold  began  to  flow  out,  in  1871, 
silver  had  begun  to  flow  in,  i.e.  in  1865.  Silver  grad- 
ually pushed  gold  out  of  circulation  and,  had  not  France 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  successively 
suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1873-1878,  they 
would  have  found  themselves  on  a  silver,  instead  of  a 
gold,  basis.  It  has  been  claimed  by  bimetailists  that 
this  action  in  demonetizing  silver  was  itself  the  cause  of 
the  breakdown.  The  truth  is,  that  the  breakdown 
was  the  cause  of  demonetization,  although  demonetiza- 
tion, by  keeping  back  silver  from  circulation  and  keeping 
gold  in  circulation,  did  operate  to  widen  the  breach 
abready  made. 

The  film,  in  other  words,  was  close  to  the  left  limit,  and 
the  currency  reservoir  was  filled  for  the  most  part  with 

^W.  A.  Shaw,   The  History  of  the  Currency,  3d  ed.,  London 
(aement  Wilson),  1899,  pp.  183  and  184. 
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silva:.  The  Latin  Union  might  conceivably  have  main- 
tained bimetallism  longer  if  other  countries  had  joined 
with  them.  But  it  had  to  absorb,  not  only  much  of 
the  silver  provided  by  the  mines,  but  also  a  considerable 
amount  which  had  previously  formed  part  of  the  mon- 
etary stock  of  Germany  and  which,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  by  that  country  following  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  was  thrown  on  the  market.  That  is, 
not  only  silver  mines,  but  coimtries  demonetizing  silver, 
dumped  silver  on  the  Latin  Union.  Add  to  this  the 
movement  toward  the  gold  standard  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
obstacles  were  many  for  a  union  comprising  so  few,  and 
mostly  unimportant,  states. 

The  parity  with  gold  of  the  sUver  remainmg  in  circu- 
lation in  the  Latin  Union  is  now  preserved  on  the  prin- 
ciples explained  earlier  in  the  chapter,  viz.  by  limiting 
its  quantity,  as  well  as  by  making  it  full  l^gal  tender 
and  receivable  for  public  dues. 

§6 

It  is  strange  that  the  lessons  of  the  French  and  other 
experiments  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  imderstood 
either  by  monometallists  or  bimetallists.  For  instance, 
imcompromising  monometallists  have  pointed  to  the 
variation  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  three 
quarters  of  a  century  as  disproving  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  a  legal  ratio.  They  might  as  well  point  to 
the  ripples  on  a  pond  or  the  slight  gradient  of  a  river, 
as  disproving  the  fact  that  water  seeks  a  level.  These 
ripples  are  really  evidence  of  the  process  of  seeking  a 
level  and  are  trifling  as  compared  with  those  which  in 
all  probability  would  have  taken  place  had  there  not 
been  a  legal  ratio.    The  diagram  and  tables  used  in 
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Shaw's  History  of  the  Currency  and  the  similar  diagram 
here  given  show  that  during  the  period  of  inflowing 
silver,  1803  to  1850,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  silver,  the  ratio  was  changed  from  15^ 
to  1  by  at  most  only  .75  points  or  slightly  over  4.8  per 
cent  in  any  year,  and  the  average  departure  was  only 
.29  points  or  1.9  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of 
the  deviation  is  explainable  by  the  seigniorage  charge 
then  in  force  in  France.^  During  the  succeeding  period 
from  1851  to  1870,  characterized  lai^ly  by  an  inflow  of 
gold,  the  maximuTn  departure  (in  the  opposite  direction) 
was  .31  points  or  2  per  cent,  with  an  average  departure 
of  .14  points  or  .9  per  cent,  while  during  the  succeeding 
period  of  inflowing  silver  and  outflowing  gold,  from 
1871  to  1873,  the  ratio  rose  above  15^  to  1  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  .42  points  or  2.7  per  cent  and  an  average  of 
.21  points  or  1.4  per  cent.  Contrast  .these  figures  with 
those  since  1873.^  The  maximum  departure  from  the 
ratio  of  15^  to  1  since  1873  is  23.65  points,  or  152.6 
percent,  and  the  average  departure  10.4  points,  or  67.1 
per  cent.*  The  history  of  the  ratio  is  shown  in  Figure  9. 
On  the  other  hand,  bimetallists  have  often  failed  to 
see  that  this  experiment  illustrates  the  limits  as  well 
as  the  possibilities  of  bimetallism.  In  1850  bimetallism 
had  almost  broken  down  in  France  and  would  have  been 
succeeded  by  silver  monometallism  had  not  the  in- 
creased production  of  gold  reversed  the  flow.    In  1865, 

^  Of.  J.  F.  Johnson,  Money  and  Currency,  Boston  (Ginn)  1905, 
p.  227. 

*  Although  France  did  not  entirely  suspend  the  coinage  of  the 
sUver  five-franc  pieces  until  1876,  yet  limitation  began  with  1874. 
See  W.  A.  Shaw,  The  History  of  the  Currency,  pp.  194,  196. 

*  These  figures  are  compiled  from  data  given  in  W.  A.  Shaw, 
The  History  of  the  Currency,  p.  159,  and  Reports  of  the  Ditectdr  of  ihs 
Mint. 
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gold  had  largely  driven  out  silver.  By  1873,  gold  had 
again  lai^ly  disappeared,  and  it  seems  evident  that  it 
would  have  disappeared  entirely  had  not  the  suspension 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  followed.    A  continuance 


of  bimetallism  at  a  ratio  of  15}  to  1  by  France  and  the 
Latin  Union  alone  would  doubtless  have  been  im- 
possible. Yet  the  attempt,  though  a  failure,  would  have 
kept  the  ratio  nearer  15}  to  1  than  it  actually  has  been; 
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for  the  Union  would  have  furnished  a  large  market  for 
silver.  Possibly  bimetallism  could  have  been  main- 
tained longer,  despite  increased  silver  production,  had 
not  several  other  countries  adopted  the  gold  standard 
in  these  critical  years.  This  fact  helped  to  flood  the 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union  with  silver  and  dram  them 
of  their  gold.  These  countries  were  suffering  all  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  maintaining  the  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver,  while  other  countries  were  reaping  most 
of  the  benefits.  Herein  Ues  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
bimetallism  as  a  practical  poUtical  proposition,  —  each 
country  prefers  that  some  other  country  or  countries 
should  be  the  ones  to  adopt  it.  There  is  Uttle  prospect, 
therefore,  in  the  future,  of  any  single  country  taking  the 
initiative,  and  still  less  of  any  international  agreement. 

§7 

The  system  now  in  use  in  France  is  also  employed 
in  many  other  coimtries  which,  like  France,  have  been 
forced  to  adopt  it  or  else  become  silver-standard  coun- 
tries. After  the  rupture  of  the  bimetalUc  tie,  which 
until  1873  linked  all  gold  and  silver  coimtries  together, 
the  commercial  world  broke  into  two  parts,  gold-stand- 
ard countries  and  silver-standard  countries;  and  many 
desiring  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  former,  but  in  danger  of 
being  thrust  among  the  latter,  saved  themselves  by 
closing  their  mints  to  silver  and  thereby  adopting  the 
limping  standard.  One  of  these  coimtries  was  British 
India. 

The  case  of  India  is  interesting  because  it  never  was 
a  bimetaUic  country,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  present  system,  in  which  gold  is  the  standard, 
no  gold  was  in  circulation.  The  mints  were  closed  to 
silver  in  June,  1893,  and  the  l^al  ratio  put  the  rupee 
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at  16d.  At  first,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  those 
who  had  advocated  the  new  system,  this  value  was 
not  maintained.  But  failure  at  first  was  to  be  ex- 
pected because  no  gold  was  in  circulation,  and  un- 
suspected coined  stores  of  silver  existed  .to  swell  the 
circulation  in  spite  of  the  closure  of  the  mints.  More- 
over, the  government  accepted  from  banks  and  others 
considerable  amounts  of  silver  which  had  been  shipped 
to  India  before  the  closing  of  the  mints,  and  coined  it, 
and  a  considerable  amoimt  was  withdrawn  from  the 
government  reserve  and  put  into  circulation.  The 
value  of  the  rupee  fell  by  1895  to  as  low  as  13(2.  But 
even  from  the  first  the  value  of  the  rupee  kept  above 
the  value  of  its  contained  silver.  If  it  fell  as  compared 
with  the  then  appreciating  gold,  it  rose  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  silver  bullion.  Surely  this  may  be 
held  to  show  that  the  value  of  money  has  some  relation 
to  its  quantity,  apart  altogether  from  the  quantity  and 
the  value  of  the  constituent  material.  Furthermore, 
the  value  of  the  rupee  rose  gradually,  even  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gold  standard,  from  13d.  in  1895  to  15}  in 
1898  and  to  16d.,  the  legal  par,  by  1899,  where  it  has 
since  remained.  As  the  Indian  government  has,  during 
the  last  decade,  paid  out  rupees  for  gold  on  demand,  at 
this  rate,  the  value  of  the  rupee  cannot  go  appreciably 
higher.  Should  it  do  so,  gold  would  be  presented  for 
rupees,  more  rupees  would  have  to  be  issued,  and  this 
would  continue  until  their  value  had  fallen  to  16d.  per 
rupee.* 

The  system  of  India  is  virtually  the  gold-exchange 
standard  described  in  §  4.     The  same  system  is  now  in 

'For  a  brief  history  and  diaousrion  of  the  Indian  experience, 
see  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  Money  and  Credit  InetrumenU  in  their  Rela- 
Han  to  Pricee,  pp.  36-39. 
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successful  operation  in  the  Philippines,  in  Mexico,  and 
in  Panama.^  It  withstood  a  severe  test  in  India  when, 
in  1908,  the  trade  balance  was  "  adverse  "  and  required 
the  sale  of  over  £8,000,000  of  bills  on  London  be- 
fore the  Indian  currency  was  sufficiently  contracted  to 
stem  the  tide. 

§8 

Among  the  nations  which  now  have  the  limping 
standard  is  the  United  States.  In  1792,  Congress 
adopted  complete  bimetallism.  Full  legal-tender  qual- 
ity was  given  to  both  gold  and  silver  coins ;  both  were 
to  be  coined  freely  and  without  limit  at  the  ratio  of 
15  ounces  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 

This  soon  came  to  be  below  the  market  ratio  as 
affected  by  conditions  abroad  and  especially  in  France. 
In  consequence,  gold  tended  to  leave  the  country.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  with  exactness  how  soon  this  move- 
ment began,  but  Professor  Laughlin  sets  it  as  early  as 
1810  and  concludes  that  by  1818  little  gold  was  in  cir- 
culation.' America,  although  nominally  a  bimetallic 
country,  became  actually  a  silver  country. 

Influenced  partly  by  the  desire  to  bring  gold  back 
into  circulation,  and  partly  also,  perhaps,  by  the  sup- 
posed discoveries  of  gold  in  the  South,  Congress  passed 
acts  in  1834  and  1837  estabUshing  the  ratio  of  "16  to 

'  See  Charles  A.  Conant,  "  The  Gold  Exchange  Standard  in  the 
Light  of  Experience/'  Economic  Journal,  June,  1909,  pp.  190-200 ; 
Hanna,  Conant,  and  Jenks,  Report  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Oold  Ex- 
change Standard  into  China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Panama,  and 
other  Siher-uHng  Countries  and  on  the  Sttilnlity  of  Exchange,  Wash- 
ington (Goyemment  Printing  Office),  1904;  Eemmerer,  ''Estab- 
lishment of  the  Gold  Exchange  Standard  in  the  Philippines," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  August,  1905,  pp.  600-605. 

*  The  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  United  States,  New  York 
(D.  Appleton  and  Company),  1901,  4th  ed.,  p.  29. 
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1,"  —  or,  more  exactly,  16.002  to  1  in  1834  and  15.998 
to  1  in  1837.  Whereas  silver  money  had  been  over- 
valued by  the  previous  laws,  by  these  new  laws  gold 
was  overvalued.  That  is,  the  commercial  ratio  con- 
tinued to  be  near  15}  to  1,  while  the  monetary  ratio 
was  slightly  greater.  This  remained  the  case  up  to 
1850;  consequently,  in  accordance  with  Gresham's 
Law,  gold  money,  now  the  cheaper,  drove  out  silver 
money,  and  the  United  States  became  a  gold-standard 
country.  In  1853,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  our 
subsidiary  silver  coins,  their  weight  was  reduced. 

The  United  States  continued  to  be  a  gold-using 
country  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  during  which 
''greenbacks,"  or  United  States  notes,  were  issued  in 
considerable  excess.  Again  Gresham's  Law  came  into 
oi>eration.  Gold  was  in  turn  driven  from  the  ciurency, 
and  the  United  States  came  to  a  paper  standard.^ 
For  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  coimtry 
remained  on  a  paper  standard,  little  gold  being  in 
circulation  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  not  much 
silver  anywhere. 

In  1873  Congress  passed  a  law  (called  by  bimetallists 
the  "Crime  of  73")  by  which  the  standard  silver  dollar 
was  entirely  omitted  from  the  list  of  authorized  coins. 

Of  course  this  could  not  have  had  any  inmiediate 
effect  on  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  because  the  coim- 
try was  at  the  time  on  a  paper  basis.  But  when  specie 
pa3naients  (i.e.  gold  and  silver  payments)  were  resumed 
in  1879,  this  repeal  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  brought 
the  coimtry  to  a  gold  standard,  not  to  a  silver  one. 

^  See  espeoiaUy  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  History  of  the  Oreenbacks, 
Chioago  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press),  1903 ;  also  his  Gold, 
Prices,  and  Wages  under  the  Greeiiback  Standard,  Berkeley,  CaUfomia 
(University  of  California  Press),  1908. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  law  of  1873,  the  United  States, 
when  it  returned  in  1879  to  a  metallic  basis,  would  have 
been  a  silver  country  with  a  standard  considerably 
below  the  gold  standard  it  actually  reached.  Our 
monetary  problems  would  then  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  actually  became. 

But  in  returning  to  a  gold  basis  we  reintroduced 
the  silver  dollar  in  a  minor  rSle.  Although  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  was  not  resumed,  the  advocates  of 
silver,  through  the  " Bland-AUison  Act"  of  1878  and 
the ''  Sherman  Act "  of  1890,  which  replaced  it,  succeeded 
in  pledging  the  government  to  the  purchase  of  large, 
but  not  unlimited,  amounts  of  silver  and  the  coinage 
of  a  large,  but  not  unlimited,  nimiber  of  silver  dollars. 
The  Bland-Allison  Act  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  every  month  from  $2,000,000  to 
$4,000,000  worth  of  silver  and  to  coin  it  into  standard 
silver  dollars.  The  Sherman  Act  required  the  pur- 
chase every  month  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver. 

Under  these  acts  554,000,000  silver  dollars  were 
coined,  although  less  than  20  per  cent  of  them  have 
ever  been  in  actual  circulation.  Silver  certificates 
redeemable  in  silver  dollars  on  demand,  and,  for  a  time 
treasury  notes,  have  circulated  in  the  place  of  this 
immense  mass  of  silver.  The  silver  dollars  (and  there- 
fore the  silver  certificates)  maintain  their  value  on 
a  parity  with  gold  primarily  because  they  are  limited 
in  amoimt.  If  any  question  w^«  raised  as  to  their 
parity  with  gold,  the  treasury  would  probably  offer  to 
specifically  redeem  them  in  gold.  No  law  directly 
provides  for  the  redemption  of  silver  in  gold,  but 
it  is  made  the  duty^  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  maintrfvin  its  parity 
with  gold. 
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In  1893  the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed,  and  in  1900 
a  law  was  passed  specifically  declaring  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  on  a  gold  basis. 

§9 

The  system  of  the  limping  standard,  now  obtaining 
in  the  United  States,  logically  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  complete  bimetallism  and  those  ''composite'' 
systems  by  which  any  nmnber  of  different  kinds  of 
money  may  be  simultaneously  kept  in  circulation.  The 
manner  in  which  most  modem  civilized  states  have 
solved  the  problem  of  concurrent  circulation  has  been 
to  use  gold  as  a  standard,  and  to  use  silver,  nickel,  and 
copper  chiefly  as  subsidiary  money,  limited  in  quantity, 
with,  in  most  cases,  limited  amounts  of  paper  money, 
the  latter  being  usually  redeemable.  The  possible 
variations  of  this  composite  system  are  imlimited. 
In  the  United  States  at  present  we  have  a  system 
which  is  very  compUcated  and  objectionable  in  many 
of  its  featxu'es  —  especially  (as  we  shall  presently  see) 
in  its  lack  of  elasticity.  Gold  is  the  standard  and  is 
freely  coined.  A  limited  niunber  of  silver  dollars, 
wortii,  moneywise,  more  than  double  their  value  bullion- 
wise,  are  a  heritage  of  former  bimetallic  laws  long 
since  rendered  inoperative  by  the  paper  money  of  the 
Civil  War  and  expressly  repealed  in  1873.  The  two 
attempts  of  1878  and  1890  to  return  halfway  to  bi- 
metallism by  the  purchase  of  silver  —  attempts  dis- 
continued in  1893  —  have  greatly  swollen  the  volume 
of  coined  silver.  The  attempt  to  force  silver  dollars 
into  circulation  was  not  acceptable  to  the  business 
world,  and  Congress  therefore  issued  instead  the  two 
forms  of  paper  mentioned.  The  chief  form  is  the 
"silver  certificate."    For  each  silver  certificate  a  silver 
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dollar  is  kept  in  ttie  vaults  of  the ,  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  consists  in  the  fiction 
that  somehow  the  silver  keeps  paper  at  par  with  gold. 
The  paper  would  keep  its  parity  with  gold  just  as  well 
if  there  were  no  silver.  A  silver  dollar  as  silver  is  worth 
less  than  a  gold  dollar  just  as  truly  as  a  paper  dollar, 
as  paper,  is  worth  less  than  a  gold  dollar.  The  fact 
that  the  silver  is  worth  more  than  the  paper  will  not 
avail  in  the  least  to  make  the  paper  worth  a  whole 
dollar  so  long  as  the  silver  is  not  itself  worth  a  whole 
dollar.  A  pillar  which  reaches  only  halfway  to  the 
ceiling  cannot  hold  the  ceiling  up  any  more  than  a 
pillar  an  inch  high. 

The  paper  representatives  of  silver  would  continue 
to  circulate  as  well  as  they  do  now,  even  if  the  '^  silv^ 
behind  them''  were  nonexistent,  although  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation  would  then  be  so  apparent  that  they 
would  probably  be  retired.  Whether  the  half  biUion 
dollars  of  new  currency,  which  came  into  circulation 
with  the  Bland  and  Sherman  Acts,  are  of  silver,  over- 
valued to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  or  of  paper,  over- 
valued to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent,  does  not  really 
affect  the  principle  of  the  limping  standard  which  keeps 
silver  dollars  at  par  with  gold.  The  idle  silver  in  the 
treasury  vaults  represents  mere  waste,  a  subsidy  given 
by  the  government  to  encourage  silver  mining.  Its 
only  real  effect  to-day  is  to  mislead  the  public  into 
the  belief  that  in  some  way  it  keeps  or  helps  to  keep 
silver  certificates  at  par  with  gold;^  whereas  they  are 
kept  at  par  by  the  limitation  on  its  amount.    The 

1  Beager,  in  his  IrUroduction  to  Economics,  3d  ed.,  New  York  (Holt), 
1908,  p.  317,  urges  that  the  government  should  attempt  graduaU:^ 
to  dispose  of  this  silver  and  substitute  an  equal  value  of  gold. 
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silver  and  its  paper  representatives  cannot  fall  below 
par  without  displacing  gold,  and  they  cannot  displace 
gold  because  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 

Another  and  equally  useless  anomaly  is  the  existing 
volume  of  '^greenbacks."  These  are  United  States 
government  notes.  Under  the  law  of  1875,  the  green- 
backs were  by  1879  retired  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
restore  parity  with  gold ;  but  by  a  counterlaw  of  1878, 
347,000,000  of  them  were  kept  in  circulation  and  are 
in  circulation  now.  As  soon  as  redeemed,  they  must 
be  reissued ;  they  cannot  be  retired.  They  are  a  fixed 
ingredient  in  our  money  pot  pourri,  neither  expansive 
nor  shrinkable.  They  have  been  kept  at  par  with  gold 
because :  (1)  they  are  limited  in  amount ;  (2)  they  are 
redeemable  in  gold  on  demand ;  (3)  they  are  receivable 
for  taxes  and  are  legal  tender.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
redeem  but  not  retire  —  in  fact,  almost  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  This  absurdity  has  at  times  seriously  embar- 
rassed the  government. 

The  next  featiure  of  our  currency  to  be  considered 
is  the  bank  note.  Although  the  National  Bank  acts 
wiped  out  the  old,  ill-assorted  state  bank  notes,  they  tied 
the  new  notes  up  with  the  war  debt,  and  they  have  re- 
mained so  tied  ever  since,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  * 
advantages  of  the  connection  have  long  been  terminated 
and  the  disadvantages  have  grown  acute.  National 
bank  notes  cannot  l^ally  be  issued  in  excess  of  the 
government  debt,  however  ui^nt  the  need  for  them; 
nor  can  the  government  pay  its  debt  without  thereby 
compelling  national  banks  to  cancel  their  notes. 

One  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  prices  of  United  States  bonds  are  so  high,  and 
therefore  the  rate  of  interest  returned  on  these  bonds  so 
low  that  there  is  actually  less  inducement  to  issue  bank 
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notes  in  regions  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  as  in 
the  West,  than  in  r^ons  where  it  is  low,  as  in  the  East. 

The  result  is  an  inelastic  currency  which,  instead  of 
adjusting  itself  to  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  trade, 
and  thus  mitigating  the  ensuing  variations  in  the  price 
level,  remams  a  hard  and  solid  mass  to  which  the  other 
elements  in  the  equation  of  exchange  must  adapt 
themselves.^ 

The  remaining  features  of  our  currency  sjrstem,  such 
as  fractional  and  minor  coins,  adjusted  to  public 
demand,  are  satisfactory.  The  gold  and  ciurency 
certificates  of  deposit  are  scarcely  independent  features, 
as  they  are  simply  government  receipts  for  public  con- 
venience representing  the  deposit  of  gold  or  greenbacks. 

The  status  in  the  United  States  July  1,  1912,  is 
represented  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page  taken 
from  Comptrollers'  Reports  and  Treasurers'  Reports. 

We  see  here  a  currency  sjrstem  in  which  gold,  the 
basis  of  it  all,  enters  as  between  one  third  and  one  half 
the  circulation  outside  of  the  Treasury  and  banks  and 
a  little  over  half  the  money  in  banks  used  as  reserves 
for  deposits  (and  for  bank  notes,  though  these  are  also 
guaranteed  by  the  government) .  The  remaining  money 
in  circulation  consists  almost  wholly  of  inelastic  and 
almost  constant  elements.  Consequently,  a  change  in 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  drculation  will  not  cause  a  pro- 
portional change  in  the  quantity  of  all  money  in  circu- 
lation, but  only  about  one  third  as  much.  Since, 
however,  almost  all  the  money  can  be  used  as  bank 
reserves,  even  national  bank  notes  being  so  used  by 
state  banks  and  trust  companies,  the  proportionate 

^  The  Aldrich-Vreeland  Aot  of  1908  has  not  changed  this  sitaar 
tion.  However  helpful  it  may  be  in  mitigating  the  evils  of  orises,  it 
does  not  give  elasticity  of  the  currency  in  ordinary  times. 
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relations  between  money  in  circulation,  money  in  re- 
serves, and  bank  deposits  will  hold  true  approximately 
as  the  normal  condition  of  affairs.  The  legal  require- 
ments as  to  reserves  strengthen  the  tendency  to  pre- 
serve such  a  relationship. 

Monet  in  tbe  United  States  (in  Millions) 


Gold 

flxLVBR 

U.S. 

NOTU 

Bank 

NOTBB 

SUBSIDIABT 
AND  MiNOB 

Coins 

Total 

In  U.S.  Treasury    . 
In  banks     .    .    .    . 
Outside  both  .    .    . 

264' 

801 « 
752 » 

26* 
217* 
323 

9 
253 

85 

40 
108 

597 

26 

38 

107 

365 
1417 
1864 

Total       .... 

1817 

566 

347 

745 

171 

3646 

In  the  United  States,  then,  we  have  a  currency  sys- 
tem in  which,  as  has  been  observed,  the  only  really 
adjustable  money  is  gold.  As  gold  requires  time  for 
minting  or  transportation,  the  adjustment  is  slow  and 
clumsy  as  compared  with  the  prompt  issue  or  retirement 
of  bank  notes  practiced  in  other  countries.  The  seasonal 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  as  well  as 
the  changes  connected  with  crises  and  credit  cycles,  are 

1  '*  Free  "  gold  {i,e.  exolusive  of  gold  held  in  Treasury  for  gold 
eertificates  held  by  the  public). 

*  Including  563  millions  of  gold  certificates  for  which  gold  was 
on  deposit  in  the  United  States  government  vaults. 

'  Including  380  millions  of  gold  certificates  for  which  gold  was 
on  deposit  in  the  United  States  government  vaults. 

*  "  Free  "  (i.e.  exclusive  of  silver  held  in  the  Treasury  for  silver 
certificates  held  by  the  public) . 

*  Including  194  millions  of  silver  certificates  for  which  silver  was 
on  deposit  in  the  United  States  government  vaults. 

*  Including  275  millions  of  silver  certificates  for  which  silver  was 
on  deposit  in  the  United  States  government  vaults. 
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therefore  greatly  and  needlessly  aggravated.  As  this 
second  edition  goes  to  press,  there  seems  a  likelihood 
that  Congress  may  at  last  enact  l^^ation  designed  to 
remedy  this  condition. 


1 


CHAPTER  Vin 

INFLUENCE   OF   QUANTTTT  OF   MONET  AND   OTHEB  FAO- 
TOB8  ON  FUBCHASINO  POWEB  AND  ON  EACH  OTHEB 

§1 

The  chief  purpose  of   the   foregoing  chapters   is 
to  set  forth  the  causes  determining  the  purchasing 
power  of  mon^.    This  purchasing  power  has  been 
studied  as  the  effect  of  five,  and  onl^^ve,  groups  of     S 
causes.    The  five  groups  are  m^m^y.  detx)sits.  their  tcIoc-     . 
ities  of  circulation,  and  the  volume  of  trade.    These  ,Jj^  / 
and   their  effects,    prices,    we  saw  to  be  connected         ^ 
by  an  equation   called   the   equation    of    exchange, 
MV+  M'Y'  =  2pQ.    The  five  causes,  in  turn,  we  foimd 
to  be  themselves  effects  of  antecedent  causes  lying  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  equation  of  exchange,  as  follows : 
the  yoIusUL.oLi]3de  will  be  increased,  and  therefore    ) 
the  price  level  correspondingly  decreased  by  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  human  wants ;  by  diversification  of  in- 
dustry;   and  by  facilitation  of  transportation.    The 
velodti£a.-ol.xdrculation  will  be  increased,  and  there- 
fore also  the   price  level  increased   by   improvident 
habits;  by  the  use  of  book  credit;  and  by  rapid  trans- 
portation.   I^eguimtity  of  money  will  be  increased, 
and  therefore  lEeprice  level  increased  correspondingly 
by  the  import  and  minting  of  money,  and,  anteced- 
ently,  by  the  mining  of  the  money  metal;  by  the 
introduction  of  another  and  initially  cheaper  money 
metal  through  bimetallism ;  and  by  the  issue  of  bank 
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notes  and  other  paper  money.  Thp  quantity  of  Hft-^ 
posits  will  be  increased,  and  therefore  the  price  level 
ioereased  by  extension  of  the  banking  sjrstem  and  by 
^e  use  of  book  credit.  The  reverse  causes  produce,  of 
course,  reverse  effects.       '    ' 

Thus,  behind  the  five  sets  of  causes  which  alone 
affect  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  we  find  over  a 
dozen  antecedent  causes.  If  we  chose  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  to  still  remoter  stages,  the  number  of  causes 
would  be  found  to  increase  at  each  stage  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  number  of  one's  ancestors  increases 
with  each  generation  into  the  past.  In  the  last  analysis 
myriads  of  factors  play  upon  the  purchasing  power  of 
money;  but  it  would  be  neither  feasible  nor  profitable 
to  catalogue  them.  The  value  of  our  analysis  consists 
rather  in  simplifjdng  the  problem  by  setting  forth 
clearly  the  five  proximate  causes  through  which  all 
others  whatsoever  must  operate.    At  the  close  of  our 

^  study,  as  at  the  b^inning^  stands^  forth  the  ^qu&tionLQL 
exchange  as  the  great  determinant  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  money r  With  its  aid  we  see  that  normally  the 
quantity  of  deposit  currency  varies  directly  with  the 
quantity  of  money,  and  that  therefore  the  introduction 
of  deposits  does  not  disturb  the  relations  we  found  to 

^  hold  true  before.  That  is,  it  is  still  true  that  (1)  prices 
vary  directly  as  the  quantity  of  money,  provided  the 
volume  of  trade  and  the  velocities  of  circulation  remain 
imchanged ;  (2)  that  prices  vary  directly  as  the  veloci- 
ties of  circulation  (if  these  velocities  vary  together), 
provided  the  quantity  of  money  and  the  volume  of 
trade  remain  unchanged;  and  (3)  that  prices  vary 
inversely  as  the  volume  of  trade,  provided  the  quantity 
of  money  —  and  therefore  deposits  —  and  their  ve- 
locities remain  imchanged. 
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§2 

It  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  inquire  how  far  these ' 
propositions  are  really  catiml  propositions.  We  shall 
study  in  detail  the  influence  of  each  of  the  six  magni- 
tudes on  each  of  the  other  five.  This  study  will  afford 
answers  to  the  objections  which  have  often  been  raised 
to  the  quantity  theory  of  money. 

To  set  forth  all  the  facts  and  possibilities  as  to  causa- 
tion we  need  to  study  the  ^ects  of  varjdng,  one  at  a 
time,  the  various  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  ex- 
change.   We  shall  in  each  case  distinguish  between  the 
effects  during  transition  periods  and  the  ultimate  or  ^ 
normal  effects  after  the  transition  periods  are  finished,  x 
For  simplicity  we  shall  in  each  case  consider  the  normal 
or  ultimate  effects  first  and  afterward  the  abnormal  or  - 
transitional  effects. 

Since  almost  all  of  the  possible  effects  of  changes  in 
the  elements  of  the  equation  of  exchange  have  been 
already  set  forth  in  previous  chapters,  our  task  in  this 
chapter  is  chiefly  one  of  review  and  rearrangement. 

Oxir  first  question  therefore  is:  given  (say)  a  doubling 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  (M),  what  are 
the  normal  or  ultimate  effects  on  the  other  magnitudes 
in  the  equation  of  exchange,  viz. :  Af' ,  V,  V\  the  p's 
and  the  Q's  ? 

We  have  seen,  in  Chapter  III,  that  normally  the  effect 
of  doubling  money  in  circulation  (M)  is  to  double 
deposits  (Jlf  0  because  under  any  given  conditions  of 
industry  and  civilization  deposits  tend  to  hold  a  fixed  or 
normal  ratio  to  money  in  circulation.  Hence  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  a  doubling  in  Af  is  the  same  as  that  of  dou- 
bling both  M  and  Af '.  We  propose  next  to  show  that  this 
doubling  of  Af  and  M'  does  not  normally  change  F,  F'  or 
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the  Q%  but  only  the  p's.    The  equation  of  exchange  of 
itself  does  not  aflSrm  or  deny  these  propositions. 

For  aught  the  equation  of  exchange  itself  tells  us, 
the  quantities  of  money  and  deposits  might  even  vary 
inversely  as  their  respective  velocities  of  circulation. 
Were  this  true,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money 
would  exhaust  all  its  effects  in  reducing  the  velocity  of 
circulation,  and  could  not  produce  any  effect  on  prices. 
If  the  opponents  of  the  ''quantity  theory"  could  establish 
such  a  relationship,  they  would  have  proven  their  case 
despite  the  equation  of  exchange.    But  they  have  not 
even  attempted  to  prove  such  a  proposition.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  velocities  of  circulation  of  money 
and  of  deposits  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  on  technical 
conditions  and  bear  no  discoverable  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation.    Velocity  of  circula- 
tion is  the  average  rate  of  ''turnover,"  and  depends  on 
coimtless  individual  rates  of  tmnover.    These,  as  we 
have  seen,  depend  on  individual  habits.    Each  person 
regulates  his  turnover  to  suit  his   convenience.     A 
given  rate  of  turnover  for  any  person  implies  a  given 
time  of  turnover  —  that  is,  an  average  length  of  time  a 
dollar  remains  in  his  hands.    He  adjusts  this  time  of 
turnover  by  adjusting  his  average  quantity  of  pocket 
money,   or  till  money,  to  suit  his  expenditures.     He 
will  try  to  avoid  carrying  too  little  lest,  on  occasion, 
he  be  unduly  embarrassed;   and  on  the  other  hand 
to  avoid   encumbrance,    waste   of  interest,  and  risk 
of  robbery,  he  will  tivoid  carrying  too  nauch.    Each 
man's  adjustment  is,  of  course,  somewhat  rough,  and 
dependent  largely  on  the  accident  of  the  moment; 
but,  in  the  long  run  and  for  a  large  number  of  people, 
the  average  rate  of  turnover,  or  what  amoimts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  average  time  money  remains  in 
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iiie  same  hands,  wiU  be  very  closely  determined.  It 
^iU  depend  on  density  of  population^  commercial  eus- 
tims,  rapidity  of  transport,  and  other  technical  condi- 
tions, but  not  on  the  quantity  of  money  and  deposits 
nor  on  the  price  level.  These  may  change  without  any 
e&ect  on  velocity.  If  the  quantities  of  money  and  de- 
posits are  doubled,  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  velocity  of 
ciiculation  is  concerned,  to  prevent  the  price  level  from 
do  ibling.  On  the  contrary,  doubling  money,  deposits, 
anci  prices  would  necessarily  leave  velocity  quite  un- 
^<^nged.  Each  individual  would  need  to  spend  more 
mcney  for  the  same  goods,  and  to  keep  more  on  hand. 
The  ratio  of  money  expended  to  money  on  hand  would 
not  vary.  If  the  number  of  doUars  in  circulation  and 
in  Qeposit  should  be  doubled  and  a  dollar  should  come 
to  lave  only  half  its  former  purchasing  power,  the 
change  would  imply  merely  that  twice  as  many  dollars 
as  beoie  were  expended  by  each  person  and  twice  as 
many  tept  on  hand.  The  ratio  of  expenditure  to  stock 
on  han!  would  be  imaffected. 

Tf  it  >f  objected  that  this  assumes  that  with  the 
doubling  n  M  and  M^  there  would  be  also  a  doubling 
of  prices,  we  may  meet  the  objection  by  putting  the 
argument  i>  a  slightly  different  form.  Suppose,  for  a 
moment,  thit  a  doubling  in  the  cmrency  in  circulation 
should  not  atonce  raise  prices,  but  should  halve  the  ve- 
locities instead*  such  a  result  would  evidently  upset  for 
each  individual  *^e  adjustment  which  he  had  made  of 
cash  on  hand.  Mces  being  unchanged,  he  now  has 
double  the  amount  cfi  money  and  deposits  which  his 
convenience  had  taught  Mm  to  keep  on  hand.  He  will 
then  try  to  get  rid  of  the  lurplus  money  and  deposits  by 
buying  goods.  But  as  sokiebody  else  must  be  found  to 
take  the  money  off  his  hanis,  its  mere  transfer  will  not 
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diminish  the  amoiint  in  the  community.  It  will  8u4« 
ply  increase  somebody  else's  surplus.  Everybody  \m 
money  on  his  hands  beyond  what  experience  and  con- 
venience have  shown  to  be  necessary.  Everybody  wi3 
want  to  exchange  this  relatively  useless  extra  money 
for  goods,  and  the  desire  so  to  do  must  surely  drive  ip 
the  price  of  goods.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  eflfect  of 
every  one's  desiring  to  spend  more  money  will  be  to 
raise  prices.  Obviously  this  tendency  will  continue 
until  there  is  foimd  another  adjustment  of  quantiies 
to  expenditures,  and  the  F's  are  the  same  as  origina^y. 
That  is,  if  there  is  no  cnmige  in  the  quantities  ^Id 
(the  Q's),  the  only  possible  effect  of  doubling  M  and  M' 
will  be  a  doubling  of  the  p's ;  for  we  have  just  seen  that 
the  F's  cannot  be  permanently  reduced  without  caising 
people  to  have  surplus  money  and  deposits,  and  ^here 
cannot  be  surplus  money  and  deposits  without  a  aesire 
to  spend  it,  and  there  cannot  be  a  desire  to  s^nd  it 
without  a  rise  in  prices.  In  short,  the  only  way  t^get  rid 
of  a  plethora  of  money  is  to  raise  prices  to  coiTtspond. 

So  far  as  the  surplus  deposits  are  concer;ted,  there 
might  seem  to  be  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  thjbi  by  can- 
celing bank  loans,  but  this  would  reduce  f he  normal 
ratio  which  Af'  bears  to  M,  which  we  hav^  seen  tends 
to  be  maintained. 

We  come  backjbo  the  mnfihi^ni]  f^ljfljAe  Yfilftpity  of 
circulationjeither  of  money  or  deposii/jfl. independent 
of  the  quantity  of  money  or  of  jfiflpsim  No  reason  has 
been,  or,  so  fax  as  is  apparent,  c^  Ve  assigned,  to  show 
why  the  velocity  of  circulatiql^bf  money,  or  deposits, 
should  be  different,  when  tte  quantity  of  money,  or 
deposits,  is  great,  froni  wh^  it  is  when  the  quantity 
is  small. 

There  still  remains  one  /eeming  way  of  escape  from 
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the  conclusion  that  the  sole  effect  of  an  mcrease  in  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  will  be  to  increase 
prices.  It  may  be  claimed  —  in  fact  it  has  been  claimed 
—  that  such  an  increase  results  in  an  increased  volume 
of  trade.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  (except  during 
traufiition  periods)  the  volume  of  trade,  like  the.Yglocity 
of  circulation  of  money,  ts* independent  of  thejaumntity 
of  money.  An  inflation  of  the  currency  cannot  increase 
the  product  of  farms  and  f actorieb,  nor  the  speed  of  ^  < 
freight  trains  or  ships.  The  stream  of  business  depends 
on* natural  resources  and  technical  conditions,  not  on 
the  quantity  of  money.  Thejyhole  machinery  of  pro- 
duction,  transportation,  and  sale  is  a  matter  of  physical  /* 
capacities  and  technique,  none  of  which  depend  on  the  \ 
quaijititY  of  money,  ine  only  way  m  which  the  quan- 
ities  of  trade  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  quantity  of 
money  is  by  influencing  trades  accessory  to  the  creation 
of  money  and  to  the  money  metal.  An  increase  of  gold 
money  wiU,  as  has  been  noted,  bring  with  it  an  mcrease 
in  the  trade  in  gold  objects.  It  will  also  bring  about 
an  increase  in  the  sales  of  gold  mining  machinery,  in 
gold  miners'  services,  in  assaying  apparatus  and  labor. 
These  changes  may  entail  changes  in  associated  trades. 
Thus  if  more  gold  ornaments  are  sold,  fewer  silver  orna- 
ments and  diamonds  may  be  sold.  Again  the  issue  of 
paper  money  may  affect  the  paper  and  printing  trades, 
the  employment  of  bank  and  government  clerks,  etc. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  minute  changes  in  the  Q's 
which  the  changes  mentioned,  and  others,  might  bring 
about.  But  from  a  practical  or  statistical  point  of  view 
they  amount  to  nothing,  for  they  could  not  add  to  nor 
subtract  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent  from  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  trade.  Only  a  very  few  Q's  would  be  appre- 
ciably affected,  and  those  few  very  insignificant.   Pirob- 
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ably  no  one  will  deny  this,  but  some  objectors  might 
claim  that,  though  technique  of  production  and  trade  de- 
termine most  of  these  things,  nevertheless  the  Q's  —  the 
actual  quantities  of  goods  exchanged  for  money  and  deposit 
currency  —  might  conceivably  vary  according  as  barter 
is  or  is  not  resorted  to.  If  barter  were  as  convenient 
as  sale-and-purchase,  this  contention  would  have  force. 
There  would  then  be  little  need  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween money  as  the  generally  acceptable  medium  of  ex- 
change and  other  property  as  not  generally  acceptable. 
If  all  property  were  equally  acceptable,  all  property 
would  be  equally  money ;  or  if  there  were  many  kinds  of 
property  nearly  as  exchangeable  as  money,  resort  to 
barter  would  be  so  easy  that  some  of  the  goods  sold  for 
money  could  be  almost  equally  well  bartered  for  some- 
thing else.  But  as  long  as  there  were  any  preference 
at  all  for  the  use  of  money,  resort  to  barter  would  be 
reluctantly  made  and  as  a  temporary  expedient  only. 
We  have  seen  this  when  studjring  transition  periods. 
Under  normal  conditions  and  in  the  long  run  only  a 
negligible  fraction  of  modem  trade  can  be  done  through 
barter.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  change  in  the 
quantity  of  money  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  quanti- 
ties of  goods  sold  for  money. 

/since,  then,  a  doubling  in  the  quantity  of  money: 
(1)  will  normally  double  deposits  subj[ect  to  check  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  (2)  will  not  appreciably  affect  either  the 
velocity  of  circulation  of  money  or  of  deposits  or  the  vol- 
ume of  trade,  it  follows  necessarily  and  mathematically 
that  the  level  of  prices  must  double^  While,  therefore, 
the  equation  of  exchange,  of  itself,  asserts  no  causal 
relations  between  quantity  of  money  and  price  level, 
any  more  than  it  asserts  a  causal  relation  between  any 
other  two  factors,  yet,  when  we  take  into  account  con- 
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ditions  known  quite  apart  from  that  equation,  viz^ 
that  a  change  in  M  produces  a  proportional  change  in 
M'j  and  no  changes  in  F,  V\  or  the  Q's,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible escape  from  the  conclusion  that  a  change  in  the 
quantity  of  money  (M)  must  normally  cause  a  propor- 
tional change  in  the  price  level  (the  p's). 

One  of  the  objectors  to  the  quantity  theory  attempts 
to  dispose  of  the  equation  of  exchange  as  stated  by 
Newcomb,  by  calling  it  a  mere  truism.  While  the 
^nation  of  exchange  is,  if  we  choose,  a  mere  'Hruism/' 
based  on  the  equivalence,  in  all  purchases,  of  the  money 
or  checks  expended,  on  the  one  haTifJ,  ^nd  wh^t  ^jfiAy 
buy,  on  the  other,  yet  in  view  of  supplementary 
knowledge  as  to  the  relation  of  Af  to  M\  and  the  non- 
relation  of  M  to  F,  V'y  and  the  Q's,  this  equation  is 
the  means  of  demonstrating  the  fact  that  normally 
the  p's  vary  directly  as  ilf ,  that  is,  demonstrating  the 
quantity  theory.  "Truisms"  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. The  greatest  generalizations  of  physical  science, 
such  as  that  forces  are  proportional  to  mass  and  ac- 
celeration, are  truisms,  but,  when  duly  supplemented 
by  specific  data,  these  truisms  are  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  useful  mechanical  knowledge.  To  throw 
away  contemptuously  the  equation  of  exchange  because 
it  is  so  obviously  true  is  to  neglect  the  chance  to  formu- 
late for  economic  science  some  of  the  most  important 
iuid  exact  laws  of  which  it  is  capable. 

We  may  now  restate,  then,  in  what  causal  sense  the 
quantity  theory  is  true.  _  It  is  true  in  the  sense  that  one 
q(Jhsnsri!}<^j£^cto  fffon  mcrease  in  the  quantity  of  money  " 
isjm  exactly  ptapotetiomilMCTfiaae  in  the  general  level  oj  . 


^Cf.  Albert  Aupetit,  BnMi  <iir  \a  Marie  (fhi&rale  de  la  monnaie, 
IVtfis  (Qnfflanmiii),  1901. 
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To  deny  this  conclusion  requires  a  denial  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  premises  upon  which  it 
rests:  — 

(1)  The  equation  of  exchange,  MV  +  M'V  =  SpQ. 

(2)  An  increase  of  M  normally  causes  a  proportional 
increase  of  M'. 

(3)  An  increase  of  M  does  not  normally  affect  F,  V\ 
or  the  Q's. 

If  these  three  premises  be  granted,  the  conclusion 
must  be  granted.  If  any  of  the  premises  be  denied,  the 
objector  must  show  wherein  the  fallacy  lies.  Premise 
(1)  has  been  justified  in  Chapter  II  and  Chapter  III, 
and  mathematically  demonstrated  in  the  Appendices  to 
Chapters  II  and  III.  Premise  (2)  has  been  shown  to 
be  true  in  Chapter  III  and  premise  (3)  in  the  present 
chapter. 

So  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  establish  these  prem« 
ises  and  to  emphasize  the  results  of  the  reasoning  based 
on  them  because  it  seems  nothing  less  than  a  scandal 
in  Economic  Science  that  there  should  be  any  ground 
for  dispute  on  so  fundamental  a  proposition. 

The  quantity  theory  as  thus  stated  does  not  claim 
that  while  money  is  increased  in  quantity,  other  causes 
may  not  affect  Af' ,  F,  F',  and  the  Q's,  and  thus  aggra- 
vate or  neutralize  the  effect  of  M  on  the  p's.  But  these 
are  not  the  effects  of  M  on  the  p's.  So  f ar  as  M  &j/ 
ilselS  is  concerned,  its  effect  on  the  p's  is  strictly  propor- 
tional. 

The  importance  and  reality  of  this  proposition  are  not 
diminished  in  the  least  by  the  fact  that  these  other 
causes  do  not  historically  remain  quiescent  and  allow 
the  effect  on  the  p's  of  an  increase  in  Af  to  be  seen  alone. 
The  effects  of  M  are  blended  with  the  effects  of  changes 
in  the  other  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange  just  as 
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the  effects  of  gravity  upon  a  falling  body  are  blended 
with  the  effects  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  accordance  with 
principles  previously  explained,  no  great  increase  of 
money  (M)  in  any  one  country  or  locality  can  occur 
without  spreading  to  other  countries  or  localities.  As 
soon  as  local  prices  have  risen  enough  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  sell  at  the  high  prices  in  that  place  and  buy  at 
the  low  prices  elsewhere,  money  will  be  exported.  The 
production  of  gold  in  Colorado  and  Alaska  first  results 
in  higher  prices  in  C!olorado  and  Alaska,  then  in  send- 
ing gold  to  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  then  in 
higher  prices  throughout  the  United  States,  then  in 
export  abroad,  and  finally  in  higher  prices  throughout 
the  gold-using  world. 

§3 

We  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  strictly  pro- 
I)ortional  effect  on  prices  of  an  increase  in  ilf  is  only  the 
normal  or  uUimcUe  effect  after  transition  periods  are 
over.  The  jgr^ppsition  that  prices  vary  with  money 
holds  true  only  in  comparing  two  imagiilfiiy  Periods' for 
each  of  which  prices  are  stationary  or  are  moving  alike 
upward  or  downward  and  at  the  same  rate. 

As  to  the  periods  of  transition,  we  have  seen  that  an 
increase  in  M  produces  effects  not  only  on  the  p's,  but 
on  all  the  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  exchange.  We 
saw  in  Chapter  IV  on  transition  periods  that  it  increases 
M'  not  only  in  its  normal  ratio  to  Af ,  but  often,  tem- 
porarily, beyond  that  ratio.  We  saw  that  it  also 
quickened  V  and  7'  temporarily. 

As  previously  noted,  while  V  and  F'  usually  move  in 
sympathy,  they  may  move  in  opposite  directions  when 
a  panic  decreases  confidence  in  bank  deposits.  Then 
people  pay  out  deposits  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
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money  aa  slowly  as  possible  —  the  last-named  tendency 
being  called  hoarding. 

We  saw  also  that  an  increase  of  M  during  a  period  of 
rising  prices  stimulated  the  Q's.  Finally  we  saw  that  a 
reduction  in  M  caused  the  reverse  effects  of  those  above 
set  forth,  decreasing  V  and  F',  decreasing  M'  not  abso- 
lutely only,  but  in  relation  to  Af ,  and  decreasing  the  Q's 
partly  because  of  the  disinclination  to  sell  at  low  money 
prices  which  are  believed  to  be  but  temporary,  partly 
because  of  a  slight  substitution  of  barter  for  sales;  for  if 
M  should  be  very  suddenly  reduced,  some  way  would 
have  to  be  found  to  keep  trade  going,  and  barter  would 
be  temporarily  resorted  '(o  in  spite  of  its  inconvenience. 
This  would  bring  some  relief,  but  its  inconvenience 
would  lead  sellers  to  demand  money  whenever  possible, 
and  prospective  buyers  to  supply  themselves  there- 
with. The  great  pressure  to  secure  money  would  en- 
hance its  value  —  that  is,  would  lower  the  prices  of 
other  things.  This  resultant  fall  of  prices  would  make 
the  currency  more  adequate  to  do  the  business  required, 
and  make  less  barter  necessity.  The  fall  would  proceed 
until  the  abnormal  pressure,  due  to  the  inconvenience 
of  barter,  had  ceased.  Practically,  however,  in  the 
world  of  to-day,  even  such  temporary  resort  to  barter  is 
trifling.  The  convenience  of  exchange  by  money  is 
so  much  greater  than  the  convenience  of  barter,  that 
the  price  adjustment  would  be  made  almost  at  once.  If 
barter  needs  to  be  seriously  considered  as  a  relief  from 
money  stringency,  we  shall  be  doing  it  full  justice  if 
we  picture  it  as  a  safety-valve,  working  against  a 
resistance  so  great  as  almost  never  to  come  into  opera- 
tion and  then  only  for  brief  transition  intervals.  For  all 
practical  purposes  and  all  normal  cases,  we  may  assume 
that  money  and  checks  are  necessities  for  moduli  trade. 
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The  peculiar  effects  during  transition  periods  are 
analogous  to  the  peculiar  effects  in  starting  or  stopping 
a  train  of  cars.  Normally  the  caboose  keeps  exact 
pace  with  the  locomotive,  but  when  tlie  train  is  starting 
or  stopping  this  relationship  is  modified  by  the  gradual 
transmission  of  effects  through  the  intervening  cars. 
Any  special  shock  to  one  car  is  similarly  transmitted 
to  all  the  others  and  to  the  locomotive. 

We  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  a  sudden  change  in 
the  quantity  of  money  and  deposits  will  temporarily 
affect  their  velocities  of  circulation  and  the  volume  of 
trade.  Reversely,  seasonal  changes  in  the  volume  of 
trade  will  affect  the  velocities  of  circulation,  and  even, 
if  the  currency  system  is  elastic,  the  quantity  of  money 
and  deposits.  In  brisk  seasons,  as  when  ''money  is 
needed  to  move  the  crops, "  the  velocity  of  circulation 
is  evidently  greater  than  in  dull  seasons.  Money  is 
kept  idle  at  one  time  to  be  used  at  another,  and  such 
seasonal  variations  in  velocity  reduce  materially  the 
variations  which  otherwise  would  be  necessary  in  the 
price  level.  In  a  similar  way  seasonal  variations  in  the 
price  level  are  reduced  by  the  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  an  elastic  bank  currency.  In  this  case 
temporarily,  and  to  an  extent  limited  by  the  amoimt  of 
l^al  tender  currency,  money  or  deposits  or  both  may 
be  said  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  amount  of  trade. 
In  these  two  ways,  then,  both  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices 
are  mitigated.^  Therefore  the  "quantity  theory  "will 
not  hold  true  strictly  and  absolutely  during  transition 
periods. 

^  Of.  Hildebrand,  Theorie  des  QMe%y  Chapter  XI,  who,  though 
seemingly  unoonsoioiis  of  its  bearing  on  the  velooity  of  oiroulation, 
eallB  attention  to  the  differenoe  between  two  oommunities  having 
the  same  expenditores,  but  one  having  a  uniform  trade  and  the 
other  a  trade  "bunoihed"  in  oortain  seasons  —  say  the  erop  seasons. 


* 
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We  have  finished  our  sketch  of  the  eff eets  of  If,  and 
now  proceed  to  the  other  magnitudes. 

§4 

As  to  deposits  (MO^  this  magnitude  is  always  depend- 
ent on  M.  Deposits  are  payable  on  demand  in  money. 
They  require  bank  reserves  of  money,  and  there  must 
be  some  relation  between  the  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation (Af),  the  amount  of  reserves  (m),  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  (Af').  Normally  we  have  seen  that 
the  three  remain  in  given  ratios  to  each  other.  But 
what  is  a  normal  ratio  at  one  state  of  industry  and  civi- 
lization may  not  be  normal  at  another.  Changes  in 
population,  commerce,  habits  of  business  men,  and 
banking  facilities  and  laws  may  produce  great  changes 
in  this  ratio.  Statistically,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter 
XII,  the  ratio  M'/M  has  changed  from  3.1  to  4.1  in 
fourteen  years. 

Since  M'  is  normally  dependent  on  M,  we  need  not 
ask  what  are  the  effects  of  an  increase  of  M';  for  these 
effects  have  been  included  under  the  effects  of  M.  But, 
since  the  ratio  of  M'  to  Af  may  change,  we  do  need  to 
ask  what  are  the  effects  of  this  change. 

Suppose,  as  has  actually  been  the  case  in  recent  years, 
that  the  ratio  of  M'  to  M  increases  in  the  United  States, 
If  the  magnitudes  in  the  equations  of  exchange  in 
other  countries  with  which  the  United  States  is  con- 
nected by  trade  are  constant,  the  ultimate  effect  on  M 
is  to  ma](e  it  less  than  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  by  increasing  the  exports  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  or  reducing  the  imports.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  price  level  of  the  United  States  be  prevented  from 
rising  above  that  of  other  nations  in  which  we  have 
assumed  this  level  and  the  other  magnitudes  in  the 
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equation  of  exchange  to  be  quiescent.  While  the  ulti- 
mate effect  then  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  circulating 
media^  this  increase  is  spread  over  the  whole  world. 
Although  the  extension  of  banking  is  purely  local,  its 
effects  are  international.  In  fact,  not  only  will  there 
be  a  redistribution  of  gold  money  over  all  gold  coun- 
tries, but  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  melt  coin  into 
bullion  for  use  in  the  arts. 

The  remaining  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  an 
increase  in  M  which  have  already  been  studied.  That 
is,  there  will  be  no  (ultimate)  appreciable  effect  on  F, 
V\  or  the  Q's,  but  only  on  the  p's,  and  these  will  rise, 
relatively  to  what  they  would  otherwise  have  been, 
throughout  the  world.  In  foreign  countries  the  normal 
effect  will  be  projportional  to  the  increase  of  money  in 
circulation  which  they  have  acquired  through  the  dis- 
placement of  gold  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  the  effect  will  not  be  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease in  M'y  since  M  has  moved  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  will  be  proportional  to  the  increase  in  ilf  +  Af' 
if  V  and  V  are  equal,  and  less  than  in  that  proportion 
if  V  is  less  than  F',  as  is  the  actual  fact. 

In  any  case  the  effect  on  prices  is  extremely  small, 
being  spread  over  the  whole  commercial  world.  Taking 
the  world  as  a  whole,  the  ultimate  effect  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  raise  world  prices  slightly  and  to  melt  some 
coin.  The  only  appreciable  ultimate  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  ratio  of  Af '  to  Af  in  one  country  is  to  expel 
money  from  that  country  into  others.  All  of  these 
effects  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  increasing  the 
issue  of  bank  notes,  so  long  as  they  continue  redeem- 
able in  gold  or  other  exportable  money.  An  issue 
beyond  this  point  results  in  isolating  the  issuing  coun- 
try and  therefore  in  rapidly  raising  prices  there  in- 
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stead  of  spreading  the  effect  over  other  countries. 
This  is  what  happened  in  the  United  States  during  the 
avilWar. 

As  to  transitional  effects,  it  is  evident  that,  before 
the  expulsion  of  gold  from  the  United  States,  there  must 
be  an  appreciable  rise  in  prices  there,  of  which  traders 
will  then  take  advantage  by  selling  in  the  United  States, 
shipping  away  money,  and  buying  abroad.  During  the 
period  of  rising  prices  all  the  other  temporary  effects 
peculiar  to  such  a  period,  effects  which  have  been 
described  at  length  elsewhere,  will  be  in  evidence. 

Exactly  opposite  effects  of  course  follow  a  decrease  of 
M'  relatively  to  M. 

We  come  next  to  the  effects  of  changes  in  velocities 
{V  and  V).  These  effects  are  closely  similar  to  those 
just  described.  The  ultimate  effects  are  on  prices, 
and  not  on  quantity  of  money  or  volume  of  trade# 
But  a  change  in  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  in 
any  coimtry,  connected  by  international  trade  with 
other  coimtries,  will  cause  an  opposite  change  in  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  in  that  country* 
There  will  be  a  redistribution  of  money  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  and  of  money  metal  as  between 
money  and  the  arts. 

The  normal  effect,  then,  of  increasing  F  or  7'  in  any 
country  is  to  decrease  M  by  export,  to  decrease  M' 
proportionally,  and  to  raise  prices  (p's)  slightly  through- 
out the  world.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will,  normally,  be  any  effects  on  the  volume  of  trade. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  change  in  one  of  the  two 
velocities  will  cause  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
other,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  most  of  the  causes  which 
increase  one  will  increase  the  other.    Increased  density 
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of  population,  for  instance,  in  all  probability  quickens 
the  flow  both  of  money  and  checks.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  have  not  sufficient  empirical  |mowledge  of 
the  two  sorts  of  velocity  to  assert,  with  confidence,  any 
relations  between  them 

During  transition  periods  the  effects  of  changes  in 
velocities  are  doubtless  the  same  as  the  effects  of  in- 
creased currency. 

§6 

Our  next  question  is  as  to  the  effects  of  a  general 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  Q's,  i.e.  in  the  volume  of' 
trade. 

An  increase  of  the  volume  of  trade  in  any  one  country, 
say  the  United  States,  intimately  increases  the  money 
in  circulation  (Af).  In  no  other  way  could  there  be 
avoided  a  depression  in  the  price  level  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  foreign  countries.  The  in- 
crease in  ili^  brings  about  a  proportionate  increase  in 
M'.  Besides  this  effect,  the  increase  in  trade  undoubt- 
edly has  some  effect  in  modifying  the  habits  of  the 
community  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  check  and 
cash  transactions,  and  so  tends  somewhat  tp  increase 
Af'  relatively  to  Af ;  as  a  coimtry  grows  more  commercial 
the  need  for  the  use  of  checks  is  more  strongly  felt.^ 

As  to  effects  on  velocity  of  circulation,  we  may 
distinguish  three  cases.  The  first  is  where  the  change 
in  volume  of  trade  corresponds  to  a  change  in  popula- 

^This  is  very  far  from  asserting  as  Laughlin  does  that  *'The 
limit  to  the  increase  in  legitimate  credit  operations  is  always  ex- 
pansible with  the  increase  in  the  actual  movement  of  goods" ;  see 
the  Principles  of  Money,  New  York  (Soribner),  1903,  p.  82.  We 
have  seen,  in  Chapter  IV,  that  deposit  currency  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  money ;  a  change  in  trade  may  indirectly,  ue.  by 
fth^Miging  the  habits  of  the  community,  influence  the  proportion, 
but,  ezoept  for  transition  i)eriods,  it  cannot  influence  it  directly. 
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tion,  as  when  there  is  an  increase  in  trade  from  the  set- 
tling of  new  lands,  without  any  greater  concentration  in 
previously  settled  areas,  and  without  any  change  in  the 
per  capita  trade  or  in  the  distribution  of  trade  among 
the  elements  of  the  population.  Under  such  conditions 
no  reason  has  been  assigned,  nor  apparently  can  be  as- 
signed, to  show  why  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money 
should  be  other  for  a  condition  in  which  the  volume  of 
trade  is  large  than  for  a  condition  in  which  it  is  small. 

The  second  case  is  where  the  increase  in  volume  of 
trade  corresponds  to  an  increased  density  of  population, 
but  no  change  in  per  capita  trade.  In  this  case,  the  closer 
settlement  may  facilitate  somewhat  greater  velocity. 

The  third  case  is  where  the  change  in  the  volume  of 
trade  does  affect  the  per  capita  trade  or  the  distribution 
of  trade  in  the  population. 

There  are  then  several  ways  in  which  the  velocity -of 
circulation  may  conceivably  be  affected.  First,  any 
change  m  trade,  implying  a  change  m  methods  of 
transportation  of  goods,  will  imply  a  change  in  meth- 
ods of  transportation  of  money;  quick  transportation 
means  usuaUy  more  rapid  ch-culation. 

Secondly,  a  changed  distribution  of  trade  will  alter 
the  relative  expenditures  of  different  persons.  If  their 
rates  of  turnover  are  different,  a  change  in  their  ex- 
penditures will  clearly  alter  the  relative  importance  or 
weighting  of  these  rates  in  the  general  average,  thus 
changing  that  average  without  necessarily  changing 
the  individual  I'ates  of  turnover.  For  instance,  an 
increased  trade  in  the  southern  states,  where  the  veloc- 
ity  of  circulation  of  money  is  presumably  slow,  would 
tend  to  lower  the  average  velocity  in  the  United  States, 
simply  by  giving  more  weight  to  the  velocity  in  the 
slower  portions  of  the  country. 
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Thirdly,  a  change  in  individual  expenditures,  when  % 
due  to  a  real  change  in  the  quantity  of  goods  purchased, 
may  cause  a  change  in  individual  velocities.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that,  at  a  given  price  level,  the  greater  a 
man's  expenditxires  the  more  rapid  his  turnover;  that 
is,  the  rich  have  a  higher  rate  of  turnover  than  the 
poor.  They  spend  money  faster,  not  only  absolutely 
but  relatively  to  the  money  they  keep  on  hand.  Statis- 
tics collected  at  Yale  University  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
individual  turnover  show  this  clearly.^  In  other  words, 
the  man  who  spends  much,  though  he  needs  to  carry 
more  money  than  the  man  who  spends  little,  does  not  ^ 

need  to  carry  as  much  in  proportion  to  his  expenditure.  K. 

This  is  what  we  should  expect ;   since,  in  general,  the    \JSJ^*^ 
larger  any  operation,  the  more  economically  it  can  be  ---       .  S^ 
managed.    Professor  Edgeworth  *  has  shown  that  the  yj^-  ^^ 
same  rule  holds  in  banking.    When  two  banks  are  con- 
solidated, the  reserve  needed  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
two  previous  reserves. 

We  may  therefore  infer  that,  if  a  nation  grows  richer 
per  capita,  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  wiU  * 
increase.  This  proposition,  of  course,  has  no  reference 
to  nominal  increase  of  expenditure.  As  we  have  seen, 
a  doubling  of  all  prices  and  incomes  would  not  affect 
anybody's  rate  of  turnover  of  money.  Each  person 
would  need  to  make  exactly  twice  the  expenditiu*e  for 
the  same  actual  result  and  to  keep  on  hand  exactly  ^^ 
twice  the  money  in  order  to  meet  the  same  contingencies 
in  the  same  way.  The  determinant  of  velocity  is  real 
expenditure,  not  nommaT'^TBtJftra  p®hS^^ 


M^l^iM.      J __>.W**1=^.  .,-_  , 


ture  is  only  another  name  for  his  volume  of  trade.    We 

>  See  (  1  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  VIII. 
*  *' Mathematioal  Theory  of  Bankiiig/'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Stth 
HsHeal  Society,  March,  1888. 
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conclude,  therefore,  that  a  change  in  the  volume  of 
trade,  when  it  affects  the  per  capita  trade,  affects  ve- 
locity of  circulation  as  well. 
X  We  find  then  that  an  increase  in  trade,  unlike  an 
increase  in  currency  (Af  and  M')  or  velocities  {V  and  V) 
has  other  effects  than  simply  on  prices  —  effects,  in 
fact,  of  increasing  magnitudes  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  equation,  V  and  V\  and  (though  only  indirectly  by 
affecting  business  convenience  and  habit)  M'  relatively 
to  M.  If  these  effects  increase  the  left  side  as  much  as 
the  increase  in  trade  itself  (the  Q's)  directly  increases 
the  right  side,  the  effect  on  prices  will  be.  nil.  If  the 
effect  on  the  left  side  exceeds  that  on  the  right,  prices 
will  rise.  Only  provided  the  effect  on  the  left  side  is 
less  than  the  increase  in  trade  will  prices  fall,  and  then 
not  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  trade. 

In  a  former  chapter,  it  was  shown  that  a  change  in 
trade,  provided  currency  (M  and  M')  and  velociiies 
(V  and  FO  remained  the  same,  produced  an  inverse 
change  in  prices.  But  now  we  find  that  the  proviso  is 
inconsistent  with  the  premise ;  currency  and  velocities 
can  remain  the  same  only  by  the  clumsy  hypothesis 
that  the  various  other  causes  affecting  them  shall  be 
so  changed  as  exactly  to  neutralize  the  increase  in  trade. 
If  these  various  other  causes  remain  the  same,  then 
currency  and  velocities  will  not  remain  the  same. 
(  This  is  the  first  instance  in  our  study  where  we  have 
found  that  normallv.  i.e.  aptgt  from  temporary  _ot 
transitional  effects,  we  reach  differentj^ults  by  assum« 
'  ing  causes  to  vary  one  at  a  time,  than  by  Siffluming  the 


cebraic  factors  in  tt^^equation  to^vary  one  at  a  time. 
The  ''quantity  theory"  still  holds  true  —  that  prices 
(p's)  vary  with  money  (M)  -7  when  we  assiune  that 
other  causes  remain  the  same,  as  well  as  when  we  assumed 
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merely  that  other  algebraic  factors  remain  the  same ; 
and  all  the  other  theorems  stated  algebraically  were 
f o\md  to  hold  causationally,  excepting  only  the  theorem 
as  to  variation  in  trade.  While  the  main  purpose  of 
this  chapter  is  to  justify  the  "quantity  theory"  as 
expressing  a  causal  as  well  as  an  algebraic  relation,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  causal  and  algebraic  theo- 
rems are  not  always  identical. 

As  to  the  transitional  effects  of  a  change  in  the 
volume  of  trade,  these  depend  mainly  on  one  of  the 
two  possible  directions  in  which  prices  move.  If 
they  move  upward,  the  transitional  efifects  are  similar 
to  those  we  are  already  familiar  with  for  periods  of 
rising  prices;  if  downward,  they  are  similar  to  those 
incident  to  such  a  movement. 

§7 

We  have  now  studied  the  effects  of  variations  in 
each  of  the  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange  (save 
one)  on  the  other  factors.  We  have  found  that  in 
each  case  except  in  the  case  of  trade  (the  Q's)  the 
ultimate  effect  was  on  prices  (the  p's).  The  only 
group  of  factors  which  we  have  not  yet  studied  as  cause 
are  the  prices  (p's)  themselves.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  regarded  solely  as  effects  of  the  other  factors. 
But  the  objectors  to  the  quantity  theory  have  main- 
tained that  prices  should  be  regarded  as  causes  rather 
than  as  effects.  Our  next  problem,  therefore,  is  to  ex- 
amine and  criticize  this  proposition. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  except  to  a  limited  extent ' 
during  transition  periods,  or  during  a  passing  season  (e.g. 
ihefaU),  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  idea  that  the 
price  level  is  an  independent  cause  of  changes  in  any  of  \ 
the  other  magnitudes  M,  M\  7,  7',  or  the  Q's.    To 
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show  the  untenability  of  such  an  idea  let  us  grant  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  —  in  some  other  way  than 
as  the  effect  of  changes  in  Af ,  M ',  V,  F',  and  the  Q's  — 
the  prices  in  (say)  the  United  States  are  changed  to 
(say)  double  their  original  level,  and  let  us  see  what 
effect  this  cause  wiU  produce  on  the  other  magnitudes 
in  the  equation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  equality  between  the  money  side 
and  the  goods  side  must  be  maintained  somehow,  and 
that  if  the  prices  are  raised  the  quantity  of  money  or 
the  quantity  of  deposits  or  their  velocities  must  be 
raised,  or  else  the  volume  of  business  must  be  reduced. 
But  examination  will  show  that  none  of  these  solutions 
is  tenable. 

The  quantity  of  money  cannot  be  increased.  No 
money  will  come  from  abroad,  for  we  have  seen  that 
a  plftff^  witly  hiprh  prices  drives  mo^ey  away.  The 
consequence  of  the  elevation  of  prices  in  the  United 
States  will  be  that  traders  will  sell  in  the  United  States 
where  prices  are  high,  and  take  the  proceeds  in  money 
and  buy  abroad  where  prices  are  low.  It  will  be  as 
difficult  to  make  money  flow  into  a  country  with  high 
prices  as  to  make  water  run  up  hill. 

For  similar  reasons  money  will  not  come  in  via  the 
mint.  Since  bullion  and  gold  coin  originally  had  the 
same  value  relatively  to  goods,  after  the  supposed  dou- 
bling of  prices,  gold  coin  has  lost  half  its  purchasiiiig 
power.  No  one  will  take  bullion  to  the  mint  when  he 
thereby  loses  half  its  value.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  saw 
in  a  previous  chapter,  the  result  of  high  prices  is  to  make 
men  melt  coin. 

Finally,  the  high  prices  will  not  stimulate  mining, 
but  on  the  contrary  they  will  discourage  it,  nor  will 
high  prices  discourage  consumption  of  gold,  but  on  the 
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contrary  they  will  stimulate  it.  These  tendencies  have 
all  been  studied  in  detail.  Every  principle  we  have 
found  regulating  the  distribution  of  money  among 
nations  (the  distribution  of  money  metal  as  between 
money  and  the  arts  or  the  production  and  consui!nption 
of  metals)  works  exactly  opposite  to  what  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  money  to  fit  prices  instead 
of  prices  to  fit  money. 

It  is  equally  absurd  to  expect  high  prices  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  deposits  {M').  We  have  seen  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation  (M) ;  but  this  money  is  the  basis  of  the 
deposit  currency  (MO,  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  first 
will  entail  the  shrinkage  of  the  second.  The  reduction 
of  M  and  M'  wiU  not  tend  to  favor,  but  on  the  con- 
trary will  tend  to  pull  down  the  high  prices  we  have 
arbitrarily  assumed. 

The  appeal  to  the  velocities  (V  and  F')  is  no  more 
satisfactory.  These  have  already  been  adjusted  to 
suit  individual  convenience.  To  double  them  might 
not  be  a  physical  possibility,  and  would  certainly  be 
a  great  inconvenience. 

There  is  left  the  forlorn  hope  that  the  high  prices  will 
diminish  trade  (the  Q's).  But  if  all  prices  including 
the  prices  of  services  are  doubled,  there  is  no  reason 
why  trade  should  be  reduced.  Since  the  average  person 
will  not  only  pay,  but  also  receive  high  prices,  it  is 
evident  that  the  high  prices  he  gets  will  exactly  make 
him  able  to  stand  the  high  prices  he  pays  without 
having  to  reduce  his  purchases. 

We  conclude  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  doubled  price 
level  acting  as  an  independent  cause  controlling  the 
other  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange  and  uncon- 
troUed  by  them  is  \mtenable.  Any  attempt  to  maintain 
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artificially  high  prices  must  result,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
in  adjusting  the  other  elements  in  the  equation  of  ex- 
change to  suit  these  high  prices,  but  on  the  contrary 
in  arousing  their  antagonism.  Gold  will  go  abroad 
and  into  the  melting  pot,  will  be  produced  less  and 
consumed  more  imtil  its  scarcity  as  money  will  pull 
down  the  prices.  The  vrice  level  is  normaUy  the  one 
absolvtelv  passive  element  in  the  epilation  of  exchange. 
It  is  controlled  solely  by  the  other  elements  ana  ttie 
causes  antecedent  to  them,  but  exerts  no  control  over 
them. 

i  But  though  it  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  the  price  level 
in  any  conununity  can,  in  the  long  run,  affect  the 
money  in  that  community,  it  is  true  that  the  price  level 
in  one  community  may  affect  the  money  in  another 
community.  This  proposition  has  been  repeatedly 
made  use  of  in  our  discussion,  and  should  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  fallacy  above  mentioned.  The 
price  level  in  an  outside  community  is  an  influence 
outside  the  equation  of  exchange  of  that  community, 
and  operates  by  affecting  its  money  in  circulation  and 
not  by  directly  affecting  its  price  level.  The  price  level 
outside  of  New  York  City,  for  instance,  affects  the 
price  level  in  New  York  City  only  via  changes  in  the 
money  in  New  York  City.  Within  New  York  City 
it  is  the  money  which  influences  the  price  level,  and  not 
the  price  level  which  influences  the  money.  The  price 
level  is  effect  and  not  cause.  Moreover,  although  the 
price  level  outside  of  New  York  is  a  proximate  cause 
of  changes  of  money  in  New  York,  that  price  level  in 
turn  is  cause  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  being  itself  an 
effect  of  the  other  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange 
outside  of  New  York  City.  For  the  world  as  a  whole 
the  price  level  is  not  even  a  secondary  cause,  but  solely 
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an  effect  —  of  the  world's  money,  deposits,  velocities, 
and  trade. 

We  have  seen  that  high  prices  in  any  place  do  not 
cause  an  incr^se  oLthe  money  supply  there;  for  mon^ 
flows  away  from  such  a  placfe.  In  "the^aSie  way  high 
prices  at  any  time  do  not  cause  an  increase  of  money 
at  that  time;  for  money,  so  to  speak,  flows  away  from 
that  time.  Thus  if  the  price  level  is  high  in  January  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  year,  i  bank  notes  will  not 
tend  to  be  issued  in  large  quantities  then.  On  the  con- 
trary, people  will  seek  to  avoid  ^ajring  money  at  the 
high  prices  and  wait  till  prices  are  lower.  When  that 
time  comes  they  may  need  more  currency;  bank  notes 
and  deposits  may  then  expand  to  meet  the  excessive 
demands  for  loans  which  may  ensue.  Thus  currency 
expands  when  prices  are  low  and  contracts  when  prices 
are  high,  and  such  expansion  and  contraction  tend  to 
lower  the  high  prices  and  raise  the  low  prices,  thus  work- 
ing toward  mutual  equality.  We  see  then  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  true  that  high  prices  cause  increased  supply  of 
money,  it  is  true  that  money  avoids  the  place  and  time 
of  high  prices  and  seeks  the  place  and  time  of  low 
prices,  thereby  mitigating  the  inequality  of  price  levels. 

What  has  been  said  presupposes  that  purchasers  have 
the  option  to  change  the  place  and  time  of  their  pur- 
chases. To  the  extent  that  their  freedom  to  choose 
their  market  place  or  time  is  interfered  with,  the  cor- 
rective adjustment  of  the  quantity  of  money  is  pre- 
vented. The  anomalous  time  of  a  panic  may  even  be 
eharacterized  by  necessity  to  meet  old  contracts  which 
afford  no  choice  of  deferring  the  pasnnent.  There  may 
then  be  a  "  money  famine  "  and  a  feverish  demand  for 
emergency  currency  needed  to  liquidate  outstanding 
contracts  which  would  never  have  been  entered  into  if 
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the  situation  had  been  foreseen.  That  such  anomalous 
conditions  do  not  negative  the  general  thesis  that  prices 
are  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  currency  (including 
deposit  currency)  is  shown  statistically  by  Minnie 
Throop  England.^ 

§8 

Were  it  not  for  the  fanatical  refusal  of  some  econo- 
mists to  admit  that  the  price  level  is  in  ultimate  anal- 
ysis effect  and  not  cause,  we  should  not  be  at  so  great 
pains  to  prove  it  beyond  cavil.  It  is  due  our  science 
to  demonstrate  its  truths.  The  obligation  to  do  this 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  explain  if  possible  why 
so  obvious  a  truth  has  not  been  fully  accepted. 

One  reason  has  already  been  cited,  the  fear  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  all  soimd  economists, 
—  thft    ^ly^Hoiind    money    men.    Another    may    now 
receive  attention,   viz.   the  fallacious  idea  that  the 
price  level  cannot  be  determined  by  other  factors  in 
the  equation  of  exchange  because  it  is  already  deter- 
mined by  other  causes,  usually  alluded  to  as  *^^  supply 
and  demand/^    This  vague  phrase  has  covered  multi^ 
^des  o^  ^nTof  slothful  analysts  in  economics.    Those 
who  place  such  implicit  reliance  on  the  competency  of 
/  supply  and  demand  to  fix  prices,  irrespective  of  the 
y/^  V  quantity  of  money,  deposits,  velocity,  and  trade,  wiH 
p*'^  ^     have  their  confidence  rudely  shaken  if  they  will  follow 
y.^       the  reasoning  as  to  price  causation  of  separate  articles, 
y^  They  will  find  that  there  are  always  just  one  too  Jew 

equations  to   determine  the   unknown  quantities  in- 
Vf  volved.*    The  equation  of  exchange  is  needed  in  each 

^  "  Statistical  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  credit  upon  the  level 
of  prices/'  UnwersUy  Studiea  (University  of  Nebraska),  January, 
1907.  pp.  41^83. 

'  Cf .  Irving  Fisher,  "  Mathematical  Investigations  in  the  Theosy 
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case  to  supplement   the    equations   of   supply   and       '  t^^ 
demands 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  insert  here  a  com- 
plete statement  of  price-determining  principles.  But 
the  compatibility  of  the  equation  of  exchange  with 
the  equations  which  have  to  deal  with  prices  individu- 
ally may  be  brought  home  to  the  reader  sufficiently  for 
our  present  purposes  by  emphasizing  the  distinction 
between  (1)  individual  prices  relatively  to  each  other 
and  (2)  the  price  level.  The  equation  of  exchange  de- 
termines the  latter  (the  price  level)  only,  and  the  latter 
only  is  the  subject  of  this  book.  It  will  not  help,  but 
only  hinder  the  reader  to  mix  with  the  discussion  of 
price  levels  the  principles  determining  individual  prices 
relatively  to  each  other.  It  is  amazing  how  tenaciously 
many  people  cling  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  an  indi- 
vidual price,  though  expressed  in  money,  may  be  deter- 
mined whoUy  without  reference  to  money.  Others, 
more  open-minded  but  almost  equally  confused,  see  the 
necessity  of  including  the  quantity  of  money  among  the 
causes  determining  prices,  but  in  the  careless  spirit  of 
eclecticism  simply  jmnble  it  in  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  influences  affecting  prices,  with  no  regard 
for  their  mutual  relations.  It  should  be  clearly  recog-  . 
nized  that  y>rinft  bindA  n^yt  hft  ati^^^ed  independently  of  • 

_ Z£fi& 

The  Intimacy  of  separating  the  study  of  price  levels 
from  that  of  prices  will  be  clearly  recognized,  when  it  is 
seen  that  individual  prices  cannot  be  fully  determined 
by  supply  and  demand,  money  cost  of  production,  etc., 
without  surreptitiously  introducing  the  price  level 
itself.    We  can  scarcely  overemphasize  the  fact  that 

and  Value  of  Prices,"  Transaetiana  of  the  CanneetictU  Academy  oj 
ArU  and  Sciencee,  Vol.  IX,  1802,  p.  62. 
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the  '^ supply  and  demand"  or  the  ''cost  of  production" 
/  of  goods  m  terms  of  money  do  not  and  cannot  com- 
/  pletely  determine  prices.  Each  phrase,  fully  expressed, 
[  already  implies  money.  There  is  always  hidden  some- 
where the  assimiption  of  a  general  price  level.  Yet 
writers,  like  David  A.  Wells,^  have  seriously  sought 
the  explanation  of  a  general  change  in  price  levels  in  the 
individual  price  changes  of  various  commodities  con- 
sidered separately.  Much  of  their  reasoning  goes  no 
farther  than  to  es^lain  one  price  in  terms  of  other 
prices.  If  we  attempt  to  explain  the  money  price  of 
a  finished  product  in  terms  of  the  money  prices  of  its 
raw  materials  and  other  money  costs  of  prices  of  pro- 
duction, it  is  clear  that  we  merely  shift  the  problem. 
We  have  stiU  to  explain  these  antecedent  prices.  In 
elementary  textbooks  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  "demand"  and  "supply"  are  incomplete 
designations  and  that  to  give  them  meaning  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  each  the  phrase  "at  a  price."  But 
emphasis  also  needs  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  "demand 
at  a  price"  and  "supply  at  a  price"  are  still  incom- 
plete designations,  and  that  to  give  them  meaning  it 
is  necessary  to  add  "at  a  price  level."  The  demand 
for  sugar  is  not  only  relative  to  the  price  of  sugar,  but 
also,  to  the  general  level  of  other  things.  Not  only 
is  the  demand  for  sugar  at  ten  cents  a  pound  greater 
than  the  demand  at  twenty  cents  a  pound  (at  a  given 
level  of  prices  of  other  things),  but  the  demand  at' 
twenty  cents  at  a  high  lend  of  prices  is  greater  than  the 
demand  at  twenty  cents  at  a  low  level  of  prices.  In 
fact  if  the  price  level  is  doubled,  the  demand  at  twenty 
cents  a  pound  will  be  as  great  as  the  demand  was  before 

1  Recent  Bcorumie  Changee,  New  York  (Appleton),  IdOO,  Chap- 
ter IV. 
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at  ten  cents  a  pound,  assuming  that  the  doubling  applies 
likewise  to  wages  and  incomes  generally.  The  signifi- 
cance of  a  dollar  lies  in  what  it  will  buy ;  and  the  equiv- 
alence between  sugar  and  dollars  is  at  bottom  an  equiv- 
alence between  sugar  and  what  doUars  wiU  buy.  A 
change  in  the  amount  of  what  dollars  will  buy  is  as 
important  as  a  change  in  the  amount  of  sugar.  The 
price  of  sugar  in  dollars  depends  partly  on  sugar  and 
partly  on  dollars,  —  that  is,  on  what  dollars  will  buy 
—  that  is,  on  the  price  level.  Therefore,  beneath  the 
price  of  sugar  in  particular  there  lies,  as  one  of  the  bases 
of  that  particular  price,  the  general  level  of  prices.  We 
have  more  need  to  study  the  price  level  preparatory 
to  a  study  of  the  price  of  sugar  than  to  study  the  price 
of  sugar  preparatory  to  a  study  of  the  price  level. 
We  cannot  explain  the  level  of  the  sea  by  the  height 
of  its  individual  waves;  rather  must  we  explain  in 
part  the  position  of  these  waves  by  the  general  level 
of  the  sea.  Each  "supply  curve''  or  "demand  curve" 
rests  upoA  the  unconscious  assumption  of  a  price  level 
already  existing.  Although  the  curves  relate  to  a  com- 
modity, they  relate  to  it  only  as  compared  with  money. 

A  ppi;?^  ifl  a.  TAt\€\  (ft  ftTfihanp^  between  thft  mTnypoHity  •% 

and  money.  The  money  side  of  each  exchange  must 
never  be  forgotten  nor  the  fact  that  money  already 
stands  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  for  a  general  pur- 
chasing poij^er^  Although  every  buyer  and  seller  who 
bids  or  offers  a  price  for  a  particular  commodity  tgcitly 
assumes  a  given  purchasing  power  of  the  money  bid  or 
offered,  he  is  usually  as  unconscious  of  so  doing  as  the 
spectator  of  a  picture  is  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  using  the  background  of  the  picture  against  which  to 
measure  the  figures  in  the  foreground.  As  a  conse- 
quence, if  the  general  level  changes,  the  supply  and 
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demand  curves  for  the  particular  commodity  considered 
will  change  accordingly.  If  the  piu*chasing  power  of 
the  dollar  is  reduced  to  half  its  former  amount,  these 
curves  will  be  doubled  in  height ;  for  each  person  will 
give  or  take  double  the  former  money  for  a  ^ven 
quantity  of  the  commodity.  If,  through  special  causes 
affecting  a  special  conmiodity,  the  supply  and  demand 
curves  of  that  commodity  and  their  intersection  are 
raised  or  lowered,  then  the  supply  and  demand  curves 
of  some  other  goods  must  change  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. That  is,  if  one  commodity  rises  in  price  (without 
any  change  in  the  quantity  of  it  or  of  other  things 
bought  and  sold,  and  without  any  change  in  the  volume 
of  circulating  medimn  or  in  the  velocity  of  circulation), 
then  other  commodities  must  fall  in  price.  The  in- 
creased money  expended  for  this  commodity  will  be 
taken  from  other  purchases.  In  other  words,  the  waves 
in  the  sea  of  prices  have  troughs.  This  can  be  seen  from 
the  equation  of  exchange.  If  we  suppose  the  quantity 
of  money  and  its  velocity  of  circulation  to  remain 
unaltered,  the  left  side  of  the  equation  remains  the 
same,  and  therefore  the  right  side  must  remain  unal- 
tered also.  Consequently,  any  increase  in  one  of  its 
many  terms,  due  to  an  increase  of  any  individual  price, 
must  occur  at  the  expense  of  the  remaining  terms. 
^It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  any 
particular  commodity  will  usually  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  it  exchanged,  so  that 
the  product  of  the  two  may  not  decrease  and  may  even 
increase  if  the  amount  exchanged  increases  sufficiently. 
In  this  case,  since  the  right  side  of  our  equation  re- 
mains the  same,  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  some 
terms  will  necessarily  be  a  decrease  in  others ;  and  the 
remaining  terms  of  the  right  side  must  decrease  to  some 
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extent.  The  effect  may  be  a  general  or  even  a  universal 
lowering  of  prices.  Even  in  this  case  the  reduction  in 
the  price  level  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  particular  commodity,  but  is 
(^  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  it  exchanged.^ 
^The.dreactionary  effect  of  the  price  of  one  commodity 
on  the  prices  of  other  conunodities  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  Much  confusion  will  be  escaped  if  we  give 
up  any  attempt  to  reason  directly  from  individual 
prices.  Improvements  in  production  will  affect  price 
levels  simply  as  they  affect  the  volume  of  business 
transacted.  Any  rational  study  of  the  influence  of 
improvements  in  methods  of  production  upon  the  level 
of  prices  should,  therefore,  fix  attention,  first,  on  the 
resulting  volume  of  trade,  and  should  aim  to  discover 
whether  this,  in  turn,  carries  prices  upwards  or  down- 
wards. 

One  of  the  supposed  causes  of  high  prices  to-day, 
much  imder  discussion  at  the  present  time,  is  that  of 
industrial  and  labor  combinations.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that,  other  things  remain- 
ing equal,  trusts  cannot  affect  the  general  level  of  pricesv 
throu^  manipulating  special  commodities  except  as 
they  change  the  amounts  sold.  If  prices  for  one  com- 
modity are  changed  without  a  change  in  the  nimiber 
of  sales,  the  effect  on  the  price  level  will  be  neutralized 
by  compensatory  changes  in  other  prices.  If  trade 
unions  seek  to  raise  prices  of  labor  while  trusts  raise 
prices  of  commodities,  the  general  level  of  everything 
may  rise  or  fall;  but  it  can  rise  only  by  a  gener^ 
decrease  in  the  quantities  of  commodities,  labor,  etc., 
sold,  or  by  an  increase  of  currency,  or  by  an  increase  in 
velocities  of  circulation.     If  there  is  neither  an  increase 

'  For  fortliar  duoua8ion«  Bee  §  2  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  VIII. 
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nor  decrease  in  volume  of  business^  and  if  the  quantity 
and  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  and  its  substitutes 
remain  imchanged,  the  price  level  cannot  change. 
Changes  in  some  parts  of  the  price  level  may  occur  only 
at  the  expense  of  opposite  changes  in  other  parts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  price  level  is  not  determined 
by  individual  prices,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  any 
individual  price  presupposes  a  price  level.  We  have 
seen  that  the  complete  and  only  explanation  of  a  price 
level  is  to  be  sought  in  factors  of  the  equation  of  ex- 
change and  whatever  antecedent  causes  affect  those 
factors.  The  terms  "demand"  and  "supply,"  used  in 
reference  to  particular  prices,  have  no  significance  what- 
ever in  explaining  a  rise  or  fall  pf  price  levels.  In  con- 
sidering the  influence  affecting  individual  prices  we  say 
that  an  increase  in  supply  lowers  prices,  but  an  increase 
in  demand  raises  them.  But  in  considering  the  influ- 
ences affecting  price  levels  we  enter  upon  an  entirely 
different  set  of  concepts,  and  must  "gtr  ffPn^"*^  ^^^  prnp- 
osition  that  an  increase  in  the  trade  (the  &s)  tends  to 
lower  tne  price  level,  with  the  proposition  that  an  in- 
firPj^JA^'lyrsiipDlv  tends  to  )nwftr  ftiTjiidividual  price. 
Trade  (the  Q's)  is  not  supply  —  in  feet  Ts  no  more  to 
be  associated  with  supply  than  with  demand.  The  Q's 
are  the  quantities  finally  sold  by  those  who  supply,  and 
bought  By  those  who  demand. 

We  may  here  state  a  paradox  which  will  serve  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  causation 
of  individual  prices  relatively  to  each  other  and  the 
causation  of  the  general  level  of  prices.  The  paradox 
is  that  although  an  increased  demand  for  any  individual 
commodity  rSults  in  a  greater  consupiption  at  ajijoher 
pn^ae^yet  an  increaa^  gener<\|  HpTir^fiiid  for  goods  will 

result  in  a  g^ter  trade  (the  Q's)  at  lower  yrices.  • 
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We  cannot,  therefore,  reason  directly  from  particular 
to  general  prices;  we  can  reason  only  indirectly  by  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  on  quantities.  Sometimes  the  rise 
in  an  individual  price  raises  and  at  other  times  lowers 
the  general  price  level.^  To  draw  a  physical  parallel 
let  us  suppose  that  a  thousand  piles  have  been  driven 
in  a  quicksand  and  that  the  owner  wishes  to  raise  their 
level  a  foot.  He  gets  hoisting  apparatus  and  planting 
it  on  the  piles  pulls  one  of  them  up  a  foot.  He  then 
pulls  up  another  and  continues  until  he  has  pulled  up 
each  of  the  thousand.  But  if  every  time  he  has  pulled 
one  up  a  foot  he  has  pushed  down  999  over  ^^^  of  a 
foot,  when  he  has  finished,  he  will  find  his  thousand 
piles  lower  than  when  he  began.  Each  time'  a  pile  has 
risen,  the  average  level  of  all  has  fallen. 

The  proposition  that  a  general  increase  in  demand, 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  trade,  tends  to  decrease  and 
and  not  to  increase  the  general  level  of  prices,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  pons  asinorum  to  test  one's  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  those 
influences  affecting  the  general  price  level  and  those 
affecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  particular  price  with  re* 
spect  to  that  level. 

We  have  seen  that  the  various  factors  represented  in 
the  equation  of  exchange  do  not  stand  on  the  same 
causal  footing.  Prices  are  the  passive  element  and  their 
general  level  must  conform  to  the  other  factors.  The 
causal  propositions  we  have  f oimd  to  be  true  normally, 
i.e.  after  transitions  are  completed,  are  in  brief  as 
follows :  — 

1.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  (M)  tends 

1  For  further  diBoiunon,  see  |  2  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chaptef 
VIII. 
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increase  deposits  {M')  proportionally,  and  the  increase 
these  two  (Af  and  M')  tends  to  increase  prices  pro- 
portionally. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  one 
country  tends  to  spread  to  others  using  the  same  money 
metal,  and  to  the  arts,  as  soon  as  the  price  levels  or  the 
relative  value  of  money  and  bullion  differ  enough  to 
make  export  or  melting  of  the  money  metal  profitable 
and  to  raise  shghtly  world  prices. 

3.  An  increase  in  deposits  (ilf  0  compared  with  money 
(M)  tends  likewise  to  displace  and  melt  coin,  and  to 
raise  world  prices. 

4.  An  increase  in  velocities  tends  to  produce  similar 
effects.  # 

5.  An  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  (the  Q's)  tends, 
not  only  to  decrease  prices,  but  also  to  increase  velocities 
and  deposits  relatively  to  money  and  through  them  to 
neutralize  partly  or  wholly  the  said  decrease  in  prices. 

/  6.  The  price  level  is  the  effect  and  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  change  in  the  other  factors. 

7.  Inniunerable  causes  (mtside  the  equation  of  ex* 
change  may  affect  Af ,  Af' ,  F,  V\  and  the  Q'sand  through 
them  affect  the  p's.  Among  these  outside  causes  are 
the  price  levels  in  surrounding  countries. 

8.  The  causation  of  individual  prices  can  only  explain 
prices  as  compared  among  themselves.  It  cannot  ex- 
plain the  general  level  of  prices  as  compared  with  money. 

9.  Some  of  the  foregoing  propositions  are  sibject 
to  sUght  modification  during  transition  periods./  It  is 
then  true,  for  instance,  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  money  (ilf )  besides  having  the  effects  above  men- 
tioned will  change  temporarily  the  ratio  of  Af'  to  M  and 
disturb  temporarily  V,  V\  and  the  Q's,  making  a  credit 
cycle. 
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In  general,  then,  our  conclusion  as  to  causes  and 
effects  is  that  normally  the  price  level  (the  p's)  is  the 
effect  of  all  the  other  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange 
(Af ,  M'j  Vy  V\  and  the  Q's) ;  that  among  these  other 
factors,  deposits  (M')  are  chiefly  the  effect  of  money, 
given  the  normal  ratio  of  M ^  to  Af ;  that  this  ratio  is 
partly  the  effect  of  trade  ( the  Q's) ;  that  V  and  V  are 
also  partly  the  effects  of  the  Q's ;  and  that  all  of  the 
magnitudes,  Af ,  Af ',  V,  V,  and  the  Q's  are  the  effects  of 
antecedent  causes  outside  the  equation  of  exchange,  ad 
infinitum. 

The  main  conclusion  is  that  we  find  nothing  to  inter- 

in  monev  (Af)  produce  normally  proportional  changes 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THB  DIBFBB8ION  OF  FEICBS  MAKES  NSCB88ABT  AN 
INBBX  OF  PUBCHABING  POWBB 

§1 

We  have  found  that  the  general  level  of  prices  is 
determined  by  the  other  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of 
exchange.  But  we  have  not  hitherto  defined  exactly 
what  a  "general  level"  may  mean.  There  was  no  need 
of  such  a  definition  so  long  as  we  assumed^  as  we  have 
usually  done  hitherto,  that  all  prices  move  in  perfect 
imison.  But  practically  prices  never  do  move  in  per- 
fect unison.  Their  dispersion  would  render  impossible 
the  statistical  study  of  general  price  movements  were 
there  no  practical  method  of  indicating  the  general 
movement.  A  simple  figure  indicating  the  general 
trend  of  thousands  of  prices  is  a  great  statistical  con- 
venience. It  also  simplifies  our  equation  of  exchange 
by  converting  the  right  side,  which  now  consists  of 
thousands  of  terms,  into  a  single  simple  term. 

Such  an  indication  is  called  an  "index  number"  of 
the  price  level.  Its  reciprocal  indicates,  of  course,  the 
purchasing  power  of  money. 

The  present  chapter  will,  then,  treat  of  the  dispersion 
of  prices,  the  next  chapter  of  index  numbers  which  this 
dispersion  renders  a  practical  necessity,  and  the  two 
following  chapters  of  the  practical  statistical  use  of  index 
numbers. 

The  chief  conclusion  of  our  previous  study  is  that  an 
increase  of  money,  other  tlUngs  equal,  causes  a  pro- 
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portional  increase  in  the  level  of  prices.  In  other  words, 
the  p's  in  the  sum  2pQ  tend  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  money.  It  was  noted^  however,  that 
the  adjustment  is  not  necessarily  uniform,  and  that 
if  some  p's  do  not  rise  as  much  as  in  this  proportion, 
others  must  rise  more.  In  this  connection,  we  observe 
that  some  prices  cannot  adjust  themselves  at  once, 
and  some  not  at  all.  This  latter  is  true,  for  instance, 
of  prices  fixed  by  contract.  A  price  so  fixed  cannot 
be  affected  by  any  change  coming  into  operation  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  contract  and  that  of  its  fulfillment. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  expUcit  contracts,  prices  may  be 
kept  from  adjustment  by  impUed  imderstandings  and 
by  the  mere  inertia  of  custom.  Besides  these  restric- 
tions on  the  free  movement  of  prices,  there  are  often 
legal  restrictions ;  as,  for  example,  when  railroads  are 
prohibited  from  charging  over  two  cents  per  passenger 
per  mile,  or  when  street  railways  are  limited  to  five-cent 
or  three-cent  fares. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  nonadjustment,  the  result  is 
that  the  prices  which  do  change  will  have  to  change  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  would  be  the  case  were  there  no 
prices  which  do  not  change.  Just  as  an  obstruction 
put  across  one  half  of  a  stream  causes  an  increase  in 
current  in  the  other  half,  so  any  deficiency  in  the  move- 
ment of  some  prices  must  cause  an  excess  in  the  move- 
ment of  others. 

In  order  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  are  the  classes 
of  prices  which  rise  or  fall,  we  must  survey  the  entire 
field  of  prices.  Prices,  measiu^  asjajJe  accustomed 
to  measure  them,  interms^  money,  sxe  the^  ratios  of 
exchange  between  other  goods  and  gaonev.  The 
term  ''goods,"  as  previously  explained,  is  a  collective 
term  comprising  all  wealth,   property,  and  services. 


Wealth 


Property 


ServioeB 
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these  being  the  magnitudes  designated  in  sales.  The 
chief  subclasses  under  these  three  groups,  which  occur 
in  actual  sales,  may  be  indicated  as  follows : — 

Real  estate 

Commodities 

Stocks 

Bonds 

Mortgages 

Private  notes 

Time  bills  of  exchange 

Of  rented  real  estate 

Of  rented  conunodities 

Of  hired  workers 

Of  some  or  all  these  agencies  combined. 

The  prices  of  these  various  classes  of  goods  cannot 
all  move  up  and  down  in  perfect  unison.  Some  are  far 
more  easily  adjustable  than  others.  Only  by  extremely 
violent  hypotheses  could  we  imagine  perfect  adjust- 
ability in  aU.  The  order  of  adjustabihty  from  the  least 
to  the  most  adjustable  may  be  roughly  indicated  as 
follows :  *  — 

1.  Contract  prices  of  properties  and  services,  espe- 
cially where  the  contracts  are  for  a  long  time ;  these  in- 
clude bonds,  mortgage  notes,  use  of  real  estate  by  leases. 

2.  Contract  prices  of  properties  and  services,  where 
the  contracts  are  for  a  shorter  time;  these  include 
bills  of  exchange,  use  of  rented  real  estate  and  com- 
modities, services  of  workmen,  etc. 

'  Cf.  Jevons's  admirable  *'  Classifioation  of  Incomes  aooording  as 
they  suffer  from  Depreciation,"  Investigations  in  Currency  and 
Finance,  London  (Maomillan),  1884,  p.  80,  and  after.  See  also  7^^ 
Oold  Supply  and  Prosperity,  edited  by  Byron  W.  Holt,  New  York 
(The  Moody  Corporation),  1907,  especially  the  Conclusion  or 
'Nummary  by  the  editor,  beginning  on  page  193. 
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3.  Prices  of  commodities  made  of  the  money  metal. 

4.  Prices  of  substitutes  for  said  commodities. 

5.  Prices  fixed  by  law,  as-court  fees,  postage,  tolls, 
use  of  public  utilities,  salaries,  etc. 

6.  Prices  fixed  by  custom,  as  medical  fees,  teachers' 
salaries,  etc.,  and  to  some  extent  wages. 

7.  Prices  of  real  estate. 

8.  Prices  of  most  commodities  at  retail. 

9.  Prices  of  most  commodities  at  wholesale. 
10.  Prices  of  stocks. 

Take,  for  instance,  bonds  and  mortgages.  In  order 
that  the  prices  of  these  may  be  perfectly  adjustable,  we 
should  have  to  suppose,  not  only  that  there  were  no 
restraint  from  custom  or  law,  but  that  the  contracts 
were  perfectly  readjusted  to  each  new  price  level. 
We  should  have  to  suppose,  for  instance,  that  after 
the  price  level  had  doubled  in  height,  because  cur- 
rency had  doubled,  there  would  be  a  $2000  bond 
wherever  there  had  been  a  $1000  bond.  This,  obvi- 
ously, is  not  the  case.  The  holder  of  a  $1000  bond 
can  receive  at  its  maturity  only  $1000,  besides  in- 
terest payments  in  the  interim.  If,  meanwhile,  the 
price  level  doubles,  he  will  receive  no  more.  It  is 
true  that  a  change  of  price  level  will,  in  time,  change 
the  volume  of  new  loans.  A  merchant,  to  lay  in  a 
given  stock  of  goods,  will  need  to  borrow  a  larger 
sum  if  prices  are  high  than  if  they  are  low.  Per- 
sonal notes  and  bills  .of  exchange  will  be  drawn  for 
double  the  amoimt  which  would  have  obtained  had 
the  price  level  not  doubled.  Similarly,  a  corporation 
issuing  bonds  for  new  projects  may  have  to  issue  a 
larger  amoimt.  But  obligations  outstanding  when  the 
price  levels  change  cannot  be  thus  adjusted;  their 
prices  can  vary  only  slightly  during  the  interim  be- 
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tween  issue  and  maturity.  The  fact  that  their  face 
value  is  escpressed  in  money  sets  v^y  definite  limits 
to  their  prices.^  If,  because  of  a  doubling  in  the  quan- 
tity of  money,  the  value  and  profits  of  a  railroad 
measured  in  money  were  doubled,  the  bondholder  could 
not|  on  that  account,  realize  more  money  for  his  bond. 
The  value  of  the  bond  is  not  greatly  affected  by  the 
valuation  and  profits  of  the  railroad,  so  long  as  these 
are  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  bond.  The  bond  is  an 
agreement  to  pay  stated  siuns  at  stated  times.  It  repre- 
sents a  limited  money  value  carved  out  of  the  road. 
The  only  ways  in  which  the  money  price  of  a  bond  or 
salable  debt  can  vary  at  all  are  by  variations  in  the 
rate  of  money  interest  and  by  changes  in  the  degree  of 
certainty  of  payment.  Only  so  far  as  these  features  are 
affected  by  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  money  will 
the  value  of  bonds  be  affected.  We  have  seen,  for  in- 
stance, that  inflation,  while  it  is  taking  place,  raises 
interest.^  It  therefore  lowers  the  price  of  bonds  during 
the  transition  period.'  Again  if  violent  changes  in  the 
price  level  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies, they  thereby  affect  the  degree  of  certainty  of 
payment,  and  consequently  affect  the  value  of  bonds. 
But  these  ways  of  affecting  prices  of  such  securities  ex- 
pressed in  money  are  of  less  account  than  the  ordinary 
effect  of  inflation  or  contraction  on  price  levels,  and  of 
a  different  character. 

1  See  article  by  Walter  S.  Logan  on  the  ''Duty  of  Gold/'  in  The 
Gold  Supply  and  ProBperiiy,  edited  by  Byron  W.  Holt,  New  York 
(The  Moody  Corporation),  1907,  p.  106.  See  also  Rioardo,  "Essay 
on  the  High  Price  of  Bullion,"  Worka^  2d  ed.,  London  (Murray), 
1862.  p.  287.  « Supra,  Chapter  IV,  §  1. 

'  See  article  by  Robert  Goodbody,  "  More  GK>ld  means  Hinder 
'Time'  Money  and  Lower  Bond  Prices,"  in  The  QM  Supply  and 
ProsperUy,  edited  by  Byron  W.  Holt,  New  York  (The  Moody 
Corporation)  1907,  p.  163  and  after. 
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The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  forms  of  property  lies, 
then,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
money  and  therefore  are  compelled  to  keep  in  certain 
peculiar  relations  to  money.  Being  based  on  contracts, 
the  money  terms  of  which  during  a  given  period  must 
not  be  changed,  they  are  not  free  to  be  influenced  in 
the  same  ways  as  other  property.  The  existence  of 
such  contracts  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
for  a  system  of  currency  such  that  the  uncertainties 
of  its  purchasing  power  are  a  minimum.  An  uncertain 
monetary  standard  disarranges  contracts  and  discour- 
ages their  formation. 

The  longer  the  contract,  the  larger  the  nonadjusta- 
bility.  A  fifty-year  bond  usually  means  a  relative  fixity 
of  price  for  half  a  century.  Only  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  prices  have  risen,  can  bonds,  issued  de  novo 
for  the  means  of  purchasing  goods,  be  correspondingly 
more  numerous  or  of  correspondingly  larger  denomi- 
nations. A  30-days'  bill  of  exchange,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  it  cannot  change  much  in  price,  is  can- 
celed at  the  end  of  a  month.  The  relative  fixity  of 
price  is,  therefore,  of  shorter  duration. 

A  special  class  of  goods,  the  prices  of  which  cannot 
fluctuate  greatly  with  other  prices,  are  those  special 
commodities  which  consist  largely  of  the  money  metal. 
Thus,  in  a  country  employing  a  gold  standard,  the 
prices  of  gold  for  dentistry,  of  gold  rings  and  ornaments, 
gold  watches,  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  gilded  picture 
frames,  etc.,  instead  of  varying  in  proportion  to  other 
prices,  always  vary  in  a  smaller  proportion.  The 
range  of  variation  is  the  narrower,  the  more  predomi- 
nantly the  price  of  the  article  depends  upon  the  gold 
as  one  of  its  raw  materials. 

From  the  fact  that  gold-made  articles  are  thus  more 
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or  less  securely  tied  in  value  to  the  gold  standard,  it 
follows  also  that  the  prices  of  substitutes  for  such 
articles  will  tend  to  vary  less  than  prices  in  generaL 
These  substitutes  will  include  silver  watches^  ornaments 
of  silver,  and  various  other  forms  of  jeweby,  whether 
containing  gold  or  not.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  rdcUive  prices  that  the  prices  of  substitutes  will  move 
in  sympathy.  In  the  case  of  perfect  substitutes,  the 
prices  must  always  be  equal  or  must  bear  a  fixed  ratio 
to  each  other.^ 

The  remaining  items  in  our  list  require  little  comment. 
The  imperfect  adjustability  of  prices  fixed  bylaw  and 
custom  and  the  perfect  adjustability  of  wholesale  prices 
of  commodities  and  prices  of  stocks  are  familiar  to  all. 

§2 

The  fact  that  wages,  salaries,  the  price  of  gold  in  non- 
monetary forms,  etc.,  and  especially  the  prices  of  bonded 
secmities,  cannot  change  in  proportion  to  monetary 
fluctuations,  means,  then,  that  the  prices  of  other  thing3, 
such  as  commodities  in  general  and  stocks,  must  change 
much  more  than  in  proportion.  This  supersensitiveness 
to  the  influence  of  the  volume  of  currency  (or  its  velocity 
of  circulation  or  the  volume  of  business)  applies  in  a 
maximum  degree  to  stocks.  Were  a  railroad  to  double 
in  money  value,  the  result  would  be,  since  the  money 
value  of  the  bonds  could  not  increase  appreciably,  that 
the  money  value  of  the  stock  would  more  than  double. 
Stocks  are  shares  in  physical  wealth  the  value  of  which, 
in  money,  can  fluctuate.  Since  the  money  price  of 
bonds  is  relatively  inflexible,  that  of  stocks  will  fluctuate 

^  See  Irving  Fisher,  "  Mathematioal  Investigations  in  the  Theory 
of  Value  and  Prices,"  Traructduma  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  oj 
Arts  Und  Sciences,  lSd2,  p.  66  and  after. 
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more  than  the  price  of  the  physical  wealth  as  a  whole. 
The  reason  is  that  these  securities  not  only  feel  the 
general  movement  which  all  adjustable  elements  feel, 
but  must  also  conform  to  a  special  adjustment  to  make 
up  for  the  rigid  nonadjustability  of  the  bonds  associated 
with  them. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  the  right  side  of  the 
equation  of  exchange  to  consist  of  the  following  ele- 
ments:— 

MJsoellaneotis  adjustable  elements  such  as  commodi- 
ties, having  a  value  of $  95,000,000 

five  thousand  shares  of  stock  at  SIOOO  per  share, 

making  a  value  of 5,000,000 

Five  thousand  bonds  on  the  same  underlying  wealth 

at  $1000  each,  making  a  value  of 5,000,000 

Miscellaneous  nonadjustable  elements  such  as  other 
bonds,  notes,  government  salaries,  government 
fees,  dentists' gold,  etc.,  having  a  value  of  .    .    .        20,000,000 

$125,000,000 

Let  us  suppose  that,  with  no  change  in  the  velocities  of 
currency  circulation  or  in  the  volume  of  business,  there 
is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  quantities  of  currency. 
Then,  the  total  value  of  goods  exchanged  will  have 
to  increase  from  $125,000,000  to  $175,000,000.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  last  two  items  are  absolutely  non- 
adjustable;  then  none  of  the  increase  of  $50,000,000 
can  occiu*  through  any  change  in  these  items,  which  will 
remain  at  $5,000,000  and  $20,000,000,  respectively,  or 
$25,000,000  in  all.  Consequently,  the  first  two  items 
must  rise  by  the  whole  of  the  $50,000,000,  that  is,  from 
$100,000,000  to  $150,000,000  or  50  per  cent.  To  dis- 
tribute this  increase  of  $50,000,000  over  the  first  two 
or  adjustable  items,  let  us  assume  that  the  total  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  actual  wealth,  which  consists  half  of 
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stocks  aad  half  of  bonds,  will  rise  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  $95fiOOyQOO  worth  of  adjustable  elements  rise. 
Now  the  whole  (comprising  all  three  items)  evidently 
rises  from  $105,000,000  to  $155,000,000,  making  an  in- 
crease of  47.6  per  cent.  This,  therefore,  is  the  common 
percentage  which  we  are  to  assume  applies  equally  to 
the  first  item  and  the  combination  of  the  second  and 
third.  Applied  to  the  former  it  makes  an  increase  from 
$95,000,000  to  $140,200,000.  Applied  to  the  latter  it 
makes  an  increase  from  $10,000,000  to  $14,800,000. 
But  since  half  of  the  property  conasts  of  bonds  and 
cannot  increase,  the  whole  of  the  increase,  $4,800,000, 
must  belong  to  the  stock  alone.  This  will,  therefore, 
rise  from  $5,000,000,  to  $9,800,000,  a  rise  of  96  per 
cent.    The  four  items  then  change  as  follows :  — 

First  item  — from  $95,000,000  to  $140,200,000,  or 
47.6  per  cent. 

Second  item  —  from  $5,000,000  to  $9,800,000,  or 
96  per  cent. 

Third  item  and  fourth  item  —  no  change. 

All  items  combined  —  from  $125,000,000  to  $175,- 
000,000,  or  40  per  cent. 

Besides  the  dispersion  of  price  changes  produced  by 
the  fact  that  some  prices  respond  more  readily  than 
others  to  changes  in  the  factors  determining  price  levels, 
M,  M\  V,  V\  and  the  Q's,  a  further  dispersion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fact  that  the  special  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  are  playing  on  each  individual  price,  and  caus- 
ing relative  variations  among  them.  Although  these 
forces  do  not,  as  we  have  before  emphasized,  neces- 
sarily affect  the  general  price  level,  they  do  affect  the 
number  and  extent  of  individual  divergencies  above  and 
below  that  general  level.  Each  individual  price  will 
have  a  fluctuation  of  its  own. 
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Among  the  special  factors  working  through  supply 
and  demand,  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest  should  be 
particularly  mentioned.  Whether  or  not  due  to  monetary 
changes,  a  movement  of  interest  will  tend  to  make  the 
prices  of  different  thing?  vary  in  different  directions  or 
to  different  extents.  The  prices  of  all  goods,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  accrue  in  the  remote  future,  depend  on  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  standard  example  is  that  of  bonds 
and  other  securities.  Another  good  example  is  that  of 
real  estate.  In  the  case  of  farm  lands  yielding  a  con- 
stant rental,  a  reduction  of  interest  causes  an  increase 
of  value  in  the  inverse  ratio.  If  interest  falls  from. 5 
per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  the  value  will  increase  in  the  ratio 
4  to  5.  If  the  benefits  or  services  are  not  constant  each 
year,  but  are  massed  t(^ther  in  the  remote  future,  the 
price  may  be  still  sensitive  to  a  change  in  the  rate  of 
interest.  In  the  case  of  land  used  for  forest  growing 
from  which  the  trees  are  to  be  cut  in  half  a  century, 
the  value  will  be  extremely  sensitive.  A  fall  in  interest 
from  5  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  will  cause  a  rise  of  the 
value  of  the  land,  in  the  ratio  not  of  4  to  5,  but  nearly 
of  4  to  7.^  On  the  other  hand,  mining  land  or  quarries 
with  a  limited  life  will  be  less  sensitive.  The  same 
is  true  of  dwellings,  machinery,  fixtures,  and  other 
durable  but  not  indestructible  instruments,  and  so  on 
down  the  scale  until  we  reach  perishable  and  transient 
commodities,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  which  are  only 
indirectly  affected  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  prices  must  constantly 
change  retatively  to  each  other  y  whatever  happens  to  their 

'From  fi^oreB  showing  yield  of  forest  of  white  pine  in  New 
Hampshire,  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commissum  Report,  1905-1906, 
p.  246.  See  F.  R.  Falrohild,  "Taxation  of  Timberland/'  Report  of 
the  National  Conservation  Commission,  60th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
Senate  Dooiunent  676,  vol.  II,  p.  624. 
o 
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general  level.  It  would  be  as  idle  to  expect  a  uniform 
movement  in  prices  as  to  expect  a  uniform  movement 
for  all  bees  in  a  swarm.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  as  idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  general  move- 
ment of  prices  because  they  do  not  all  move  alike,  as 
to  deny  a  general  movement  of  a  swarm  of  bees  because 
the  individual  bees  have  different  movements. 

§3 

Corresponding  to  changes  in  an  individual  price  there 
will  be  changes  in  the  quanJbiiy  of  the  given  commodity 
which  is  exchanged  at  that  price.  In  other  words,  as 
each  p  changes,  the  Q  connected  with  it  will  change  also ; 
this,  because  usually  any  influence  affecting  the  price 
of  a  commodity  will  also  affect  the  consumption  of  it. 
Changes  in  supply  or  demand  or  both  make  changes  in 
the  quantity  exchanged.  Otherwise  expressed,  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  supply  and  demand  curve 
may  move  laterally  as  well  as  vertically. 

This  changing  of  the  Q's  introduces  a  new  complica- 
tion. We  have  in  many  of  our  previous  discussions 
been  assuming,  as  was  admissible  theoreticaUy,  that 
all  the  Q's  remain  imchanged  while  we  investigate 
the  changes  in  the  p's  due  to  changes  in  the  currency  or 
in  velocities  of  circulation.  But  practically  we  can 
never  get  an  opportunity  to  study  such  a  case.  Again, 
in  order  to  show  the  effect  of  a  change  in  "the  volume  of 
business"  upon  the  price  level,  we  supposed  a  case  in 
which  all  the  Q's  were  uniformly  changed.  Such  a 
supposition  is  not  only  impossible  to  carry  out  in  prac- 
tice, but  is  difficult  to  conceive  even  in  theory ;  because, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  each  Q  is  associated  with  a  p.  In 
showing  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  volume  of  business 
upon  the  level  of  prices  we  cannot  assume  that  all  the 
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Q*s  change  uniformly  in  one  direction  and  all  the  p's 
uniformly  in  the  other.  If  the  first  set  change  uni- 
formly,  the  second  cannot  change  uniformly.  A  dou- 
bling in  the  quantities  of  all  commodities  sold,  or  (what 
is  almost  the  same  thing) ,  a  doubhng  of  the  quantities 
consumed,  would  change  their  relative  desirabilities 
and  therefore  their  relative  prices.  To  double  the 
quantity  of  salt  might  make  its  marginal  desirabiUty 
zero,  while  to  double  the  quantity  of  roses  might  scarcely 
lower  their  marginal  desirability  at  all.^ 

We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  well-nigh  useless  to  speak 
of  uniform  changes  in  prices  (p's)  or  of  uniform  changes 
in  quantities  exchanged  (Q's).  In  place  of  positing 
such  uniform  changes,  we  must  now  proceed  to  the 
problem  of  developing  some  convenient  method  of 
tracing  these  two  groups  of  changes.  We  must  formu- 
late two  magnitudes,  the  price  level  and  the  volume  of 
trade.  This  problem  is  especially  difficult  because,  in 
measuring  changes  in  the  price  level,  we  shall  need 
to  use  the  quantities  (Q's)  in  some  way  as  weights  in 
our  process  of  averaging;  and  we  now  find,  not  only 
that  the  prices  whose  average  we  seek  are  extremely 
variable,  but  that  the  weights  by  which  we  attempt  to 
construct  the  average  are  variable  also. 

It  is  desired,  then,  in  the  equation  of  exchange,  to 
convert  the  right  side,  2pQ,  into  a  form  PT  where  T 
measures  the  volume  of  trade,  and  P  is  an  ''index 
number"  expressing  the  price  level  at  which  this  trade 
is  carried  on.  These  magnitudes  —  price  level  (P) 
and  volume  of  trade  (T)  —  need  now  to  be  more  pre- 
cisely formulated.  Especially  does  P  become  hence- 
forth the  focal  point  in  our  study. 

^  Cf .  Jevons,  Theory  of  PoMical  Economy,  London  (Maomillan), 
1888,  pp.  15&-156. 
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As  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  there  are  an  in- 
definite number  of  ways  of  conceiving  and  forming 
index  numbers  of  prices  and  volume  of  trade.  We  shall 
here  mention  only  the  simplest.  T  may  be  conceived  as 
the  sum  of  all  the  Q's,  and  P  as  the  average  of  all  thep's. 
This  method  is  practically  useful  only  provided  suitable 
units  of  measure  are  selected.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  various  Q's  are  measured  in  different  units. 
Coal  is  sold  by  the  ton,  sugar  by  the  pound,  wheat  by 
the  bushel,  etc.  If  we  now  add  together  these  tons, 
pounds,  bushels,  etc.,  and  call  this  grand  total  so  many 
"units"  of  commodity,  we  shall  have  a  very  arbitrary 
summation.  It  will  make  a  difference,  for  instance, 
whether  we  measure  coal  by  tons  or  hundredweights. 
The  system  becomes  less  arbitrary  if  we  use,  as  the  unit 
for  measuring  any  goods,  not  the  unit  in  which  it  is 
commonly  sold,  but  the  amount  which  constitutes  a 
"dollar's  worth"  at  some  particular  year  called  the  base 
year.  Then  every  price,  in  the  base  year,  is  one  dollar, 
and  therefore  the  average  of  all  prices  in  that  year  is 
also  one  dollar.  For  any  other  year  the  average  price 
{i.e.  the  average  of  the  prices  of  the  newly  chosen  units 
which  in  the  base  year  were  worth  a  dollar)  will  be  the 
index  number  representing  the  price  level,  while  the 
number  of  such  units  will  be  the  volume  of  trade. 

The  equation  of  exchange  now  assumes  the  form 

MV  +  MT'  =  PT 

and  its  right  member  is  the  product  of  the  index  number 
(P)  of  prices  multiplied  by  the  volume  of  trade  (T). 

§4 

In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  that  prices  do  not,  and 
in  fact  cannot,  move  in  perfect  unison.    The  reasons 
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for  dispersion  are  principally  three:  (1)  Many  prices 
are  restrained  by  previous  contract,  by  legal  prohibition, 
or  by  force  of  custom.  (2)  Some  prices  are  intimately 
related  to  the  money  metal.  (3)  Each  individual  price 
is  subject  to  special  variation  under  the  influence  of  its 
particular  supply  and  demand.  There  e]dsts,  however, 
a  compensation  in  price  movements  in  the  sense  that  the 
failure  of  one  set  of  prices  to  respond  to  any  influence 
on  the  price  level  will  necessitate  a  correspondingly 
greater  change  in  other  prices. 

The  quantities  sold  likewise  vary,  and  their  variations 
are  boimd  up  with  those  of  prices. 

In  order  to  express  in  one  figure  the  general  movement 
of  prices,  an  index  number  (P)  is  constructed;  and 
in  order  to  express  in  one  figure  the  general  movement  of 
trade,  an  index  of  trade  (7^  is  constructed.  The  nature 
of  these  indices  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  BEST  INDEX  NTTHBBBS  OF  PXTBCHASINO  POWER 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  necessity  for  an  index 
number  (P)  was  shown  and  a  particular  form  of  index 
nimiber  was  suggested.  This  form  of  index  nimiber 
had  been  shown  in  Chapter  II  and  its  appendix  to  meet 
certain  conditions  (of  proportionality  of  price  level  to 
quantity  of  money,  etc.)  required  by  the  equation  of 
exchange,  AfFH-M'F'=Pr.  In  the  present  chapter, 
this  index  number  will  be  compared  with  others  and 
the  general  purposes  of  index  niunbers  discussed,  in- 
cluding purposes  having  little  direct  concern  with  the 
equation  of  exchange. 

Index  numbers  may  be  compared  in  respect  to  (1) 
form,  imder  which  term  are  included  methods  of  weight- 
ing and  of  determining  the  "base"  prices;  (2)  the 
selection  of  elements  to  be  included.  In  this  section 
we  shall  consider  the  question  of  form. 

The  number  of  possible  forms  of  index  numbers  is 
infinite.  They  differ  enormously  in  complexity,  in  ease 
of  calculation,  and  in  conformity  to  various  other  tests. 
A  few  of  the  simplest  may  here  be  mentioned.  Their 
discussion  will  be  brief  and  will  in  many  cases  be  dog- 
matic. Full  proofs  and  discussions  are  contained  in 
the  mathematical  appendix.^ 

If  in  1900  the  average  price  per  pound  of  sugar  was 
6  cents,  and  in  1910  it  was  8  cents,  the  ratio  of  the  price 

1  See  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  X,  S§  1-S>  where  44  types  of 
index  numbers  are  compared. 
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in  1910  to  that  in  1900  must  have  been  f  or  133^  per 
cent.  If,  in  the  same  period,  the  average  price  of  coal 
per  ton  had  changed  from  $4  to  $6,  the  corresponding 
ratio  for  coal  must  have  been  f  or  150  per  cent.  If  the 
price  of  a  given  grade  of  cloth,  on  the  other  hand,  fell 
from  10  cents  to  8  cents  a  yard,  the  ratio  for  cloth  must 
have  been  ^  or  80  per  cent.  P  is  an  average  of  all 
these  three  price  ratios  and  other  price  ratios,  that  is, 
an  average  of  133J  per  cent,  150  per  cent,  80  per  cent, 
etc.     The  simple  arithmetical  average  of  these  three 

ratios  specified  would  be  i^H%  +  ^^%+»0%  ^  ^  121 

per  cent.  The  simple  geometric  average  would  be 
^133i  X 150  X  80,  or  117  per  cent. 

These  are  examples  of  simple  or  unweighted  averages. 
Since,  however,  weighted  averages  have  many  advan- 
tages in  theory  and  some  advantages  in  practice,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  them. 

There  are  innumerable  methods  of  weighting  ^  and  of 
averaging.  None  of  them  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  We  must  choose  what 
seems  to  be  best  from  a  practical  standpoint.  The 
effect  of  changed  volume  of  currency  or  changed  veloc- 
ity of  circulation  on  the  whole  series  of  prices  is  complex, 
and  cannot,  even  in  theory,  be  compressed  into  one 
figure  representing  all  price  changes,  any  more  than  a 

^For  discussions  of  different  ways  that  have  been  proposed, 
see  Walsh,  The  MeaattremerU  of  General  Exchange  Value,  New  York 
and  London  (MaomiUan),  1901 ;  Edgeworth,  ''Report  on  Best 
Methods  of  Ascertaining  and  Measuring  Variations  in  the  Value  of 
the  Monetary  Standard "  ;  Report  of  the  BrUieh  Assodatian  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  1887,  pp.  247-301 ;  ditto  for  1888,  pp. 
181-209 ;  ditto  for  1889,  pp.  133-164.  Nitti,  La  mieura  deUe  varior 
sumi  di  vaiare  ddla  moneta,  Turin,  624  pp. ;  also  the  Appendix  to 
(this)  Chapter  X. 
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lens  can  be  constructed  which  will  focus  in  one  point 
all  the  rays  of  light  reaching  it  from  a  given  point. 
But,  although  in  the  science  of  optics  we  learn  that  a 
perfect  lens  ia  theoretically  impossible,  nevertheless,  for 
all  practical  purposes  lenses  may  be  constructed  so 
nearly  perfect  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  study  and 
construct  them.  So,  also,  while  it  seems  theoretically 
impossible  to  devise  an  index  munber,  P,  which  shall 
satisfy  all  of  the  tests  we  should  like  to  impose,^  it  is, 
nevertheless,  possible  to  construct  index  numbers  which 
satisfy  these  tests  so  well  for  practical  purposes  that  we 
may  profitably  devote  serious  attention  to  the  study 
and  construction  of  index  numbers. 

The  index  number  mentioned  in  Chapter  IX  may  be 
constructed  by  the  following  process:  Suppose  that  the 
year  1910  is  the  period  to  be  considered  in  our  equation 
of  exchange  MV  -f  MT'  =  ^pQ  =  PT.  We  select 
another  year  (say  1900)  and  caU  it  the  "  base "  year. 
This  means  that  the  prices  of  1910  are  to  be  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  prices  of  the  equation  of  exchange 
for  1900. 

Next  we  obtain  an  expression  for  trade  (or  T). 
As  shown  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter,  every  form 
of  index  number,  P,  for  prices  implies  a  correlative 
form  of  index  for  trade,  T,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  con- 
venient to  select  T  first.  We  observe  that  trade  (or  7^ 
is  not  the  value  of  transactions  measured  at  the  actual 
prices  of  the  year  1910,  for  this  value  is  PT  or  2pQ, 

1  Cf .  Mill,  PdLUicdL  Economy,  Book  III,  Chapter  XV ;  Sidgwlck, 
Principles  of  Political  Economy^  Book  I,  Chapter  II ;  "Report  of 
Committee  on  Value  of  Monetary  Standard,"  Report  of  the  BriUsh 
Aesociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1887 ;  Wesley  C.  MitcheU, 
Oold,  Prices,  and  Wages  under  the  Oreenback  Standard,  Berkeley,  1908 
(University  of  California  Plreas),  p.  19;  and  Appendix  to  (this) 
Chapter  X. 
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that  is,  the  entire  right  side  of  the  equation.  Trade 
(r)  by  itself  must  be  divorced  from  the  price  level  (P) ; 
it  may  be  conceived  as  the  value  which  the  total  tran^ 
actions  would  hone  had  if  the  actual  quantities  sold  ^(^ 
been  sold  at  the  base  prices.  It  is  thus  the  smn  of  a 
number  of  terms,  each  term  being  the  product  of  the 
quantity,  or  Q,  pertaining  to  1910  and  the  price,  or  p, 
pertaining  to  the  base  year  1900.  Algebraically  it  is 
ThQ  +  p'oQ'  +  p"oQ"  +  etc.,  or,  more  briefly,  2poQ>  where 
the  prices  of  1910  are  expressed  simply  as  p,  p\  p'\ 
etc.,  and  those  of  the  base  year,  1900,  are  expressed 
as  Po,  p'o,  p"o>  etc. 

Having  defined  this  ideal  value  (T)i  ^^  i^ow  define 
P  as  the  ratio  of  the  real  value  of  transactions  in  1910 
(^pQ)  to  that  ideal  (2poQ).  More  fully  expressed.  Pis 
the  ratio  of  a  real  value  (the  value  of  the  trade  of 
1910  at  the  prices  of  1910)  to  an  ideal  value  (the  value 
of  the  trade  of  1910  at  the  prices  of  1900).  This  ratio 
is  really  a  weighted  arithmetical  average  of  price  ratios.^ 
The  foregoing  method  is  simple  both  in  conception  and 
in  mathematical  expression,^  and  appears  to  furnish, 
theoretically  at  least,  the  best  form  of  P,  or  index  num- 
ber of  prices.  The  particular  form  of  P  (viz.  ^pQ  -h 
2poQ)  which  we  have  just  described  is,  then,  associated 
with  and  dependent  on  a  particular  form  of  T  (viz. 
2poQ).  T  may  be  called  an  index  number  of  trader  and 
we  may  say  that  the  particular  form  of  T  (viz.  SpoQ) 
is  the  best  form  of  index  or  barometer  of  trade. 

Another  method  of  conceiving  the  same  form  of 
index  number  of  prices  is  that  mentioned  at  the  close  of 

1  See  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  X  for  a  table  and  diaeusaion 
of  forty-four  sample  types  of  index  numbers. 

*  It  is  formula  11  of  the  large  table  in  the  Appendix  to  (this) 
Chapter  X. 
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the  preceding  chapter,  as  follows:  Conceive  each  kind 
of  goods  to  be  measured  in  a  new  physical  unit  —  vis. 
the  amount  which  was  worth  one  dollar  in  the  base 
year  (1900)  — and  let  us  use  this  unit  for  each  other  year 
(as  1910).  Thus  instead  of  a  pound  as  the  unit  for 
sugar  we  take  as  the  unit  whatever  amount  of  sugar  was 
a  dollar's  worth  in  1900.  Hence  the  price  of  sugar  in 
the  base  year,  1900,  was  $1,  as  of  course  was  the  price 
of  everything  else.  If,  now,  the  price  of  sugar  in  any 
other  year  (as  1910)  is  $1.25  in  terms  of  the  new  unit 
(viz.  the  amount  which  was  a  dollar's  worth  in  1900), 
we  know  that  the  price  has  risen  25  per  cent.  In  this 
way  P  may  be  defined  simply  as  an  average  price  instead 
of  as  an  average  price  ratio  and  T  as  the  total  nimiber 
of  the  new  units  of  goods  sold  of  all  kinds.  The  right 
side  of  the  equation  is  now  simply  the  product  of  the 
total  number  of  units  sold,  multiplied  by  their  average 
price. 

The  two  definitions  of  P  which  have  been  given  (viz. 
the  ratio  of  real  to  ideal  values,  and  the  average  price  in 
1910  of  all  goods  when  measured  in  dollar's  worth  of 
1900)  are  interchangeable ;  and  both  definitions  of  T 
(ideal  values  of  transactions  in  1910  at  prices  of  1900,  and 
total  number  of  imits  sold  in  1910,  the  units  being 
each  a  dollar's  worth  in  1900)  are  interchangeable. 
There  are  other  ways  of  defining  P  and  T  without  chang- 
ing their  meanings.  Thus  "P  is  the  weighted  arith- 
metical average  of  the  ratios  of  prices  of  goods  in  1910 
to  those  of  1900,  when  these  ratios  are  weighted  accord- 
ing to  the  values  of  the  goods  exchanged  in  1910  reck- 
oned at  the  prices  of  1900."  Whichever  of  these  defi- 
nitions we  prefer,  the  system  of  index  numbers  is  the 
same  and  has  advantages  over  most  other  systems. 
Above  all,  it  enables  us  to  say  without  qualification  that 
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if  the  quantities  sold  remain  unchanged,  so  that  T  will 
remain  unchanged,  P  will  vary  directly  as  the  left  side 
of  the  equation  of  exchange.^ 

We  choose,  then,  as  one  of  the  best  index  numbers  of 
prices,  the  average  price  of  the  goods  sold,  those  goods 
being  measured  in  imits  worth  a  dollar  in  the  base  year; 
in  other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  sales  at  actual 
prices  to  the  value  of  the  same  sales  if  made  at  base 
prices ;  in  still  other  words,  the  weighted  arithmetical 
average  of  all  price  ratios,  each  ratio  being  weighted 
according  to  the  values  sold,  reckoned  at  base  prices. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  selection  of  the  base.  It 
makes  a  difference  to  the  above  index  numbers,  not 
only  absolutely,  but  also  relatively,  whether  the  base 
year  is,  for  instance,  1900  or  1860. 

Excepting  Jevons's  index  numbers,  which  were 
geometric  averages,  there  are  few  index  niunbers  which 
are  not  vitiated  in  some  degree  by  having  a  base  remote 
from  the  years  for  which  comparisons  are  most  needed. 
As  Professor  Marshall  has  maintained  and  as  Professor 
Flux  has  emphasized,  the  best  base  for  any  year  seems 
to  be  the  previous  year. 

Instead,  then,  of  employing  a  fixed  base  year  for  which 
all  prices  are  called  100  per  cent  and  in  terms  of  which  all 
other  prices  are  expressed  in  percentages,  each  year 
may  be  taken  as  the  base  for  the  succeeding  year. 
Thus  we  obtain  a  chain  of  index  numbers,  each  num- 
ber being  connected  with  the  preceding  year  instead  of 
with  a  conunon  base  year. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  chain  system  is  that  it 
yields  its  best  comparison  for  the  cases  in  which  com- 
parison is  most  used  and  needed.  Each  year  we  are  inter- 

^  See  Api)endix  to  Chapter  II  and  the  Appendix  to  (this)  Chap- 
ter X,  §{  5,  6.  7. 
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ested  in  Sauerbeck's  index  number  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  the  number  of  the  preceding  year,  and  only  to  a 
less  extent  with  other  years.  The  nimiber,  however,  as 
actually  constructed,  affords  something  quite  different. 
It  gives  us,  as  its  best  or  most  accurate  comparison, 
the  ratio  between  the  current  year  and  the  years  1867- 
1877.  This  comparison  is  of  Uttle  or  no  interest  to 
any  one.  What  all  users  of  these  statistics  actually  do 
is  to  compare  two  comparisons.  The  index  numbers  for 
1909  and  1910  (each  calculated  in  terms  of  1867-1877) 
are  compared  with  each  other.  But  direct  comparison 
between  1909  and  1910  would  give  a  different  and  more 
valuable  result.  To  use  a  conmion  base  is  like  compar- 
ing the  relative  heights  of  two  men  by  measuring  the 
height  of  each  above  the  floor,  instead  of  putting  them 
back  to  back  and  directly  measuring  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  tops  of  their  heads.  The  direct  com- 
parison is  more  accurate,  although  in  the  case  of  the 
men's  heights  both  methods  would  theoretically  agree. 
In  the  case  of  price  levels,  imfortimately,  few  index 
numbers  will  even  theoretically  give  consistent  results 
when  the  base  is  shifted ;  ^  and  those  few  will  fail  to 
meet  other  equally  important  tests. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  suc- 
cessive base  or  chain  S3rstem  is  the  facility  it  affords  for 
the  introduction  of  new  commodities,  the  dropping  out 
of  obsolete  commodities,  and  the  continual  readjustment 
of  the  system  of  weighting  to  new  conditions.  A  fixed 
base  system  soon  gets  behind  the  times  in  every  sense 

of  the  word. 

§2 

Our  next  question  is :  What  prices  should  be  selected 
in  constructing  an  index  number  ?    The  answer  to  this 

^  See  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  X,  §  5,  test  7. 
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question  largely  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  mdex 
number.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  one  purpose 
of  an  index  number,  viz.  to  best  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  equation  of  exchange.  But  index  numbers  may 
be  used  for  many  other  purposes,  of  which  the  two 
chief  are  to  measure  capital  and  to  measure  income. 
Each  of  the  three  purposes  mentioned  (viz.  exchange, 
capital,  and  income)  may  be  subclassified  according  as 
the  comparison  desired  is  between  places  or  Umes.  Thus 
index  numbers  may  be  used  for  comparisons  between 
places  with  respect  to  their  exchange  of  goods,  their 
capital,  or  their  income.  When,  for  instance,  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  ^  tries  to  compare  the  cost  of  hving  in 
various  towns  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  the  comparison  is  with  reference  to  the  prices  of 
living  (or  income)  of  the  working  classes. 

We  thus  have  at  least  six  large  classes  of  purposes 
for  which  index  numbers  may  be  used,  viz.  to  compare 
the  prices,  in  different  places,  of  the  goods  exchanged ;  of 
the  capital  goods;  and  of  the  income  goods;  and  of  the 
same  three  groups  of  goods  at  different  times. 

In  each  of  the  six  cases,  prices  of  goods  and  quantities 
of  goods  will  be  associated  with  each  other,  and  an  index 
number  (P)  for  one  will  imply  an  index  niunber  (T)  for 
the  other  (we  here  use  T  in  the  general  sense  of  an  index 
of  quantities  of  goods  whether  they  are  exchanged  goods, 
as  hitherto,  or  capital  goods,  or  income  goods). 

Evidently  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  the  selection 
of  the  prices  to  be  compared  according  to  which  of  the 
six  comparisions  we  wish  to  make.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  wish  to  measure  changes  in  the  general 

'  See  Report  (to  Parliament)  of  ari  Enquiry  hy  the  Board  of  Trade 
into  Workinff  Class  Rents,  Housing  and  RetaU  Prices,  London 
(Darling),  1006,  1909. 
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level  of  prices  of  capital  goods,^ — railways,  ships,  real 
estate,  etc.,  —  and  also  to  measure  the  relative  changes 
in  the  amounts  of  those  goods.  The  prices  of  some  kinds 
of  capital  may  have  increased,  and  of  others  decreased, 
and  some  may  have  increased  at  different  rates  from 
others.  How  shall  we  measiu^  the  general  change  in 
prices  of  capital  goods  ?  Again,  the  quantity  of  some 
kinds  of  capital,  as  railroads,  may  have  increased  faster 
than  that  of  other  kinds,  as  sailing  ships.  Still  other 
kinds  of  capital  may  have  decreased.  How  shall  it  be 
determined  whether  capital  in  general  has  increased,  and 
how  much  ?  These  two  problems  (of  prices  of  capital 
and  quantities  of  capital)  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
measuring  the  average  change  in  the  price  of  the  same 
quantity  of  capital,  and  the  average  change  of  quantity 
of  capital  taken  at  the  same  prices. 

For  either  index  (since  only  capital  is  under  considera- 
tion, and  not  income  or  other  designated  goods,  whether 
stocks  or  flows),  the  index  numbers  should  relate,  not 
to  general  prices  and  quantities,  but  only  to  prices  and 
quantities  of  capital  goods.  Thus,  the  prices  and  quan- 
tities of  all  labor  services  should  be  omitted.  The  use 
of  capital  and  the  rents  paid  for  that  use,  such  as  the 
rent  paid  for  house  shelter,  should  be  omitted.  Only 
capital  instruments,  and  not  the  services  yielded  by 
these,  should  be  included.  We  may  obtain  the  price 
index  first  and  then  obtain  a  quantity  index  by  dividing 
the  value  of  capital  in  any  year  by  the  price  index,  or  we 
may  proceed  in  the  reverse  direction.*  In  making  index 
numbers  of  prices  of  capital  and  quantities  of  capital,  we 

^  This  has  been  suggested  by  Niohol9on«  Journal  of  ih^  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  March,  1887. 

*Giffen,  in  his  Growth  of  Capital,  London  (Bell  &  Sons),  1899, 
pp.  50-^54,  makes  oorreotion  for  price  changes  although  without 
attempting  to  construct  a  special  index  number  for  capital. 
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naturally  select  for  our  list  articles  which  are  importai*. 
08  capUal,  and  weight  them  accordingly. 

To  determine  this  general  change  in  prices  of  capital, 
we  should  weight  each  ratio  by  the  value  of  the  partic- 
ular capital  to  which  that  ratio  relates.  In  this  case 
each  ratio  should  be  weighted,  not  according  to  the 
annual  sales^  but  according  to  the  existing  capital. 
Obviously,  the  difference  between  these  two  modes  of 
weighting  may  be  great.  Thus,  real  estate  forms  a 
large  part  of  all  existing  capital,  but  salea  of  real  estate 
are  a  relatively  imimportant  part  of  all  sales.  Food 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  little  to  capital 
and  much  to  exchange.  Consequently,  prices  and  quan- 
tities of  food  products  would  not  figure  in  capital  index 
numbers,  but  would  figure  largely  in  the  index  numbers 
relating  to  the  equation  of  exchange. 

Again,  suppose  the  purpose  of  the  index  numbers  of 
prices  is  to  measure  the  quantities  and  prices  of  income, 
not  of  elements  of  capital.  In  this  case  the  list  of 
articles  and  their  weights  will  be  quite  different  from 
those  in  a  capital  index. 

If  the  income  of  workingmen  is  imder  consideration, 
we  have  to  deal  with  index  numbers  for  prices  of  those 
goods  entering  into  workingmen's  budgets,  and  with 
index  numbers  of  the  quantities  of  such  goods.  The 
first  will  show  the  cost  of  living  of  the  workingman, 
or  the  purchasing  power  of  a  workingman's  dollar; 
the  second  wiD  show  what  is  called  his  "real  wages" 
or  "consumption."  In  this  case  the  aim  is  to  compare, 
not  stocks  existing  at  two  points  of  time,  but  flows 
through  two  periods  of  time.  One  way  to  obtain  an 
index  of  real  wages  is  to  correct  the  nominal  or  money 
wages  by  using  the  index  number  of  prices  of  goods 
for  which  wages  are  spent.     Thus,  if  money  wages  for 
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1908  were  twice  those  for  1900,  but  money  prices  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  had  also  doubled,  real 
wages  would  be  unchanged. 

Evidently  the  index  numbers  used  in  the  case  of 
quantities  and  prices  of  workmen's  living  are  not  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  case  of  capital.  Goods  should 
have  each  an  unportance  in  the  index  number,  depend- 
ent upon  its  importance  in  workingmen's  budgets. 
The  goods  in  this  case  are  flows,  while  in  the  case  of 
capital  the  goods  considered  were  stocks.  In  compar- 
ing capital,  the  index  numbers  must  relate  to  capital ; 
and  in  comparing  income,  the  index  numbers  must 
relate  to  income. 

§3 

Perhaps  the  most  important  purpose  of  index  num- 
bers is  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  loan  contracts.^    It  is 

^  An  early  attempt  to  oonBtniot  a  aeries  of  index  numbera  ex- 
pressing the  general  change  in  prioes  was  made  by  Sir  Ctoorge 
Shuokburgh  Evelyn,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  and  A.S.  in  179S  in  an  article 
entitled  "An  Account  of  Some  Endeavors  to  Ascertain  a  Standaitl 
of  Weight  and  Measure,"  in  the  PhUoaapkical  TransacHons  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  Vol.  LXXXVIII,  pp.  133-182,  inclusive. 

Bishop  William  Fleetwood  in  1707  in  Ckronicon  Preciontm^  an 
Account  of  English  Money,  the  Price  of  Com  and  Other  ComnwdUiee 
for  the  Last  Six  Hundred  Years,  raises  and  discusses  the  question 
whether  the  holder  of  a  fellowship  founded  between  1440  and  1460 
and  open  only  to  persons  having  an  estate  of  less  value  than  £5  a 
year  may  rightly  swear  that  he  has  less  than  that,  if  he  has  £6,  the 
value  of  money,  however,  having  meanwhile  greatly  depreciated. 

The  idea  of  using  an  index  number  or  tabular  standard  of  money 
value  was  later  put  forth  by  Joseph  Lowe,  The  Present  State  of  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  Agriculture  and  Finance,  London,  1822  (see  pp. 
261-291,  Appendix,  pp.  89-101),  and  afterwards  by  O.  Poulett 
Sorope,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  .  .  .  applied  to  the  Present 
State  of  Britain,  London,  1833,  pp.  405-408,  altiiough,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  idea  of  an  index  number  itself  antedated  them.  See  Correa 
Moylan  Walsh,  The  Measurement  of  General  Exchange  Value,  New 
York  and  London  (Maomillan),  1901 ;  Bibliography,  p.  555. 
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desirable  to  detennine  the  particular  form  and  weighting 
best  suited  to  this  pxurpose  as  well  as  the  best  selection 
of  prices  to  be  included. 

An  index  number  which  serves  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  loan  contracts  — 
or  what  is  called  "  deferred  payments  " — evidently  be- 
longs to  the  time  rather  than  the  place  group  of  com- 
parisons. But  to  which  if  any  of  the  three  sub-groups 
(exchange,  capital,  or  income)  it  most  properly  belongs 
18  not  at  first  clear.  But,  before  considering  this  ques- 
tion and  as  a  preliminary  to  finding  the  best  index 
number  for  contracts  between  borrower  and  lender,  we 
must  arrive  at  some  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  ideal 
basis  for  loan  contracts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
though  there  is  a  gain  and  loss  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  ''injustice"  wrought  because  of  a  change  in  the 
level  of  prices.  Thus,  if  a  man  borrows  $1000,  con- 
tracting to  pay  it  back  with  $40  additional  as  interest 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  meanwhile  prices  unex- 
pectedly double,  he  is  a  decided  gainer.  Though  he 
has  to  pay,  to  be  sure,  the  same  niunber  of  doUara,  he 
needs  to  sell  only  about  half  as  much  of  his  stock  of 
goods  as  he  expected.  He  pajrs  back,  in  the  princi- 
pal, only  half  of  the  real  purchasing  power  borrowed. 
The  lender,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  loser  by  the  change. 

Yet  the  contract  was  perfectly  fair.  Each  party 
knew  or  should  have  known  that  the  price  level  might 
change,  and  took  the  risk.  There  was  no  fraud  any 
more  than  when  wheat  has  been  ordered  for  future 
delivery  at  a  certain  price  and  the  market  unexpectedly 
turns;  or  when  an  insurance  company  loses  a  ''risk" 
prematurely. 

Indeed,  for  a  government  to  attempt  by  legislation 
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to  deprive  the  gainer  of  his  profit  would  itself  be  in 
general  unfair.^  To  protect  themselves  from  losses 
the  risk  of  which  they  took  upon  themselves,  the  losing 
parties  cannot  justly  betake  themselves  to  legislation 
after  the  making  of  contracts. 

The  imf aimess  of  so  doing  becomes  the  more  manifest, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  if  the  change  in  price  level 
is  at  all  expected,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  compensation 
by  means  of  an  adjustment  in  the  rate  of  interest.^ 
If  the  price  level  is  rising,  the  nominal  rate  of  interest 
will  probably  be  a  little  higher,  compensating  the 
lender  somewhat  for  the  loss  of  part  value  in  his  prin- 
cipal; while,  if  the  price  level  is  falling,  the  borrower 
is  likely  to  be  partly  compensated  for  his  loss  by  a 
lower  nominal  rate  of  interest.  It  is  not  right  that 
either  side  should  use  its  influence  with  government 
to  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts  ah-eady  made.* 
It  is,  however,  sound  public  policy  to  lessen  in  adoance 
the  risk  element,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  so  that  fviwre 
contracts  may  be  made  by  all  parties  on  the  most  cer- 
tain basis  possible.  In  the  problem  of  time  contracts 
between  borrowers  and  lenders,  the  ideal  is  that  neither 
debtor  nor  creditor  should  be  worse  off  from  having 
been  deceived  by  unforeseen  changes.  Experience 
shows  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  seldom  adjust  itself 
perfectly  to  changes  in  price  level,  because  these  changes 
are  only  in  part  foreseen.  The  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  currency  as  certain  or  dependable  as  possible. 
Practically  speaking,  this  means  that  it  shall  be  as 
nearly  constant  as  possible. 

^  Cf.  Irving  Fisher,  "Appreciation  and  Interest,"  Part  3,  P%Mica- 
tionB  of  the  American  Economic  AsaociaHon^  1896. 
*  Raie  of  Interest,  Chapter  XIV. 
'  Appreciation  and  Interest,  Part  3,  §  4. 
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In  an  ideal  standard  of  value,  the  index  number  of 
prices  would  continually  register  100  per  cent.^  But 
as  long  as  an  absolutely  stable  currency  does  not  exist, 
and  cannot  be  had,  the  index  number  is  itself  a  possible 
standard  for  long-time  contracts.  It  is  called  the 
'Habular  standard,"  as  it  depends  on  a  table  of  prices. 
Thus,  if  a  man  borrows  $1000  when  the  index  number 
is  100,  he  might  agree  to  pay  back,  not  the  same  dollars, 
but  the  same  general  purchasing  power,  with  mterest. 
If,  at  the  time  of  repayment,  the  index  nmnber  had  gone 
to  150,  the  principal  of  the  debt  would  be  understood 
to  be  $1500,  since  this  represents  the  same  purchasing 
power  that  was  borrowed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
level  of  prices  had  fallen  to  80,  the  principal  would 
automatically  become  $800.  Thus,  both  parties  would 
be  protected  against  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money. 
The  same  correction  would  apply  to  the  interest  pay- 
ments, each  of  which  would  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  index  number  relating  to  the  time  of  payment. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  what 
are  the  goods  the  prices  of  which  should  be  included  in 
an  index  number  to  serve  the  purposes  of  measuring 
changes  in  loan  contracts. 

1  It  has  been  argued  that  an  ideal  standard  ought  to  be  such 
as  to  keep  constant  not  objective,  but  subjective,  prices,  so  that  a 
debt  would  be  repaid  in  a  given  amount  of  "labor"  or  *' utility." 
But,  aside  from  the  practical  difficulties  of  measuring  such  subjecr 
tive  magnitudes  —  which  are  insuperable  and  therefore  render  their 
discussion  purely  academic  —  there  are  even  more  serious  theo- 
retical objections  because  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  would  in- 
crease with  some  persons  and  decrease  with  others  as  they  grow 
]xx>rer  or  richer  and  that  these  changes  are  anticipated  in  making 
loan  contracts  —  in  fact,  are  the  instigating  causes  of  such  contracts. 
See  I  4  infra  and  Irving  Fisher,  "Appreciation  and  Interest,*' 
Chapter  XII,  §  2,  PvbUeaiion^  of  the  American  Bcanomic  Aaeocich 
Han,  1896. 
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If  all  goods  kept  the  same  ratios  of  prices  among 
themselves,  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  a 
loan  contract  were  made  in  terms  of  one  index  number  or 
another  or  even  whether  it  were  made  in  terms  of  wheat, 
tons,  of  coal,  or  poimds  of  sugar.  But  because  prices 
do  not  vary  in  the  same,  but  in  different  proportions,  an 
index  number  measuring  the  general  level  of  prices  is 
necessary.  If  repayment  is  made  in  equivalent  pur- 
chasing power  (plus  interest),  over  one  kind  of  goods, 
this  may  be  either  more  or  less  than  equivalent  purchas- 
ing power  over  other  kinds.  Hence,  one  party  or  the 
other  is  a  loser  according  to  the  kind  of  goods  he  handles 
as  a  producer  or  prefers  to  use  as  a  cpnsumer.  Even 
if  each  contracting  party  could  arrange  to  receive  or  pay 
back  purchasing  power  over  an  amount  of  goods  of  the 
kmds  which  most  concerned  hhn,  equivalent  to  what  he 
lent  or  borrowed,  with  interest,  the  speculative  element 
resulting  in  gain  or  loss  to  one  or  the  other,  though  de- 
creased, would  not  be  entirely  removed.* 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  lender  receives  back 
purchasing  power  over  an  amount  of  goods  of  the  kinds 
he  wished  to  use,  equivalent  to  what  he  lent  plus  in- 
terest.^ Suppose  also  that,  during  the  period  of  the 
loan,  these  goods  appreciate  relatively  to  others. 
Then  the  lender  really  gains,  since  he  can  now  get  more 
of  other  goods  in  exchange  for  those  it  was  his  original 
purpose  to  use,  —  a  course  which  he  may  now  be 
tempted  to  take  while  otherwise  he  would  not.  To  the 
borrower,  however,  the  appreciation  of  the  goods  on 

^  Cf.  Ejnley,  Money,  New  York  (MaomiUan),  1904,  p.  267. 

'  The  argument  of  the  remainder  of  this  section  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  in  a  paper  by  Harry  G.  Brown,  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  August,  1909,  entitled,  "A  Problem  in  De- 
ferred Payments  and  the  Tabular  Standard." 
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the  basis  of  which  repayment  is  made,  relatively  to  the 
goods  he  is  engaged  in  producing,  might  be  r^arded 
as  causing  him  loss.  The  same  piut)hasing  power  over 
the  goods,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  is  to  make  pay- 
ment, means  in  such  a  case,  a  greater  purchasmg  power 
over  the  goods  he  is  engaged  in  producing. 

It  is  clear  that  no  one  kind  of  goods  is  a  fair  stand- 
ard. An  index  number  intended  to  serve  as  a  standard 
for  deferred  payments  must  have  a  broad  basis. 

Were  all  borrowers  and  all  lenders  interested  merely 
as  consumers — lenders  denying  themselves  in  immedi- 
ate consmnption  in  order  to  lend,  with  the  idea  of  con- 
suming more  on  repayment,  and  borrowers  planning  to 
consume  more  immediately  with  the  intention  of  later 
consuming  less — an  exactly  satisfactory  index  niunber 
for  each  individual  would  seem  impossible.  The  goods 
which  interested  a  lender  in  any  given  case  might  not  be 
those  of  most  importance  to  the  borrower.  Only  a 
rough  average  could  be  struck  and  an  index  number 
found  to  be  used  by  all  parties  in  their  contracts.  Such 
an  average  would  doubtless  be  one  in  which  each  price 
ratio  would  be  weighted  according  to  the  total  con- 
sumption of  the  goods  to  which  it  related,  —  the  total 
consumption  of  all  borrowers  and  all  lenders  in  the 
country  considered. 

The  case  is  even  more  complicated,  however;  for  many 
borrowers  and  lenders  are  interested  less  in  consumption 
than  in  investment.^  The  choice  is  as  much  between 
lending  and  other  investing  as  between  lending  and  con- 
suming. Similarly,  the  borrower  may  borrow  to  invest 
as  well  as  to  consume  and  may  raise  the  money  for  repay- 
ment by  curtailing  investment  rather  than  by  curtailing 
consumption.    Borrowers  and  lenders,  in  other  words, 

1  Of.  Kemmerer,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eeonomica^  August,  1909. 
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may  be  more  interested  in  purchasing  factories,  railroads, 
land,  durable  houses,  etc.,  which  yield  services  during 
a  long  future,  than  in  purchasing  more  or  better  food, 
shelter  and  entertainments,  which  yield  immediate 
satisfactions.  To  base  our  index  number  for,  time  con- 
tracts solely  on  services  and  immediately  consumable 
goods  would  therefore  be  illogical.  Though  the  prac- 
tical differences  may  amoimt  to  little,  yet,  in  theory  at 
least,  they  are  important. 

Let  us  suppose  each  price  ratio  to  be  weighted  by 
the  value  (at  standard  prices)  of  the  services  of  quickly 
consumable  goods  enjoyed  during  a  given  period,  pur- 
chases of  durable  capital  being  omitted.  Suppose  also 
that  before  the  time  of  repa}rment  arrives  the  rate 
of  interest  has  risen.  With  higher  interest,  the  value 
of  land,  railroads,  and  other  durable  capital  will  be  lower 
because  the  value  depends  on  future  earnings  or  future 
services,  and  these  are  now  discounted  at  a  higher  rate.^ 
The  borrower,  in  paying  back  an  equal  purchasing 
power  over  consumable  goods  and  services,  is  pay- 
ing back  a  much  higher  purchasing  power  over  such 
things  as  land,  houses,  and  factories  —  a  much  higher 
purchasing  power  over  fubure  income  —  than  he  bor- 
rowed. The  lender  is  receiving  back,  therefore,  a  larg» 
purchasing  power  over  these  durable  items  of  capital 
than  he  loaned,  though  not  a  lai^er  purchasing  power 
(except  for  the  interest)  over  immediately  consumable 
goods  and  services.  He  gets  back  no  more  control  over 
present  income,  but  he  gets  a  purchasing  power  over 
a  greater  amount  of  deferred  income.    Had  he  invested 

^  For  a  difloussioii  of  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  rate  of  interest 
on  prices,  see  Irving  Fisher,  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income,  New 
York  (Maomillan),  1906,  p.  227,  and  Bate  of  Intereet,  New  York 
(MaomiUan),  1907,  pp.  226  and  227. 
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in  land  at  the  start,  instead  of  lending,  the  rise  of  interest 
would  have  left  him  with  the  same  amount  of  land,  but 
a  less  value.  As  it  is,  he  gets  back  a  purchasing  power 
over  a  greater  amount  and  the  same  value  of  land.  An 
accident  has  made  the  lender  better  off  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  better  off  than  he  would  have  been  had  he 
invested  instead  of  loaning. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  interest  should  fall, 
the  borrower  will  be  benefited,  and  the  lender  injured. 
The  value  of  land  and  of  any  other  property,  the  income 
of  which  extends  far  into  the  future,  would  rise  in 
comparison  with  the  value  of  food,  shelter,  and  so  on. 
The  value  of  a  house  is  the  discounted  value  of  its 
future  rent  or  service  in  affording  shelter.  The  rate 
of  interest  having  fallen,  the  value  of  the  house  will  be 
higher,  in  comparison  with  the  yearly  rental  value, 
than  before.  To  repay  the  same  amount  of  purchasing 
power  over  shelter  as  was  borrowed  is  to  repay  less  than 
the  same  amount  of  purchasing  power  over  houses. 
The  borrower  is  benefited  to  the  extent  that  he  has  to 
curtail  investments  to  repay,  since  he  repays  a  less 
investing  power  although  as  great  a  spending  power. 
He  need  not,  therefore,  ciu*tail  his  investments  in  land 
and  machinery  quite  so  much  as  he  otherwise  would 
have  to  do.  The  lender,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the 
same  d^ree  injured.  If  he  wishes  to  invest  in  durable 
capital,  such  as  an  office  building,  a  mine,  or  shares  in 
a  railroad,  he  cannot  purchase  as  much  of  these  with 
the  retiumed  principal  as  he  could  have  piu*chased  with 
tiie  same  principal  at  the  time  of  the  loan.  Had  he 
foreseen  the  fall  in  interest,  he  might  have  refused  to 
make  the  loan  and  invested  instead.  He  would  then 
have  had,  in  place  of  interest  on  a  loan,  a  return  on  his 
investment  and  a  larger  amount  of  capital  on  which 
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to  realise  future  income.  The  effect  of  the  fall  in  in- 
terest would  then  have  been,  not  to  decrease  the  re- 
turns on  his  investment,  but  to  increase  the  capitalized 
value  of  the  investment. 

It  appears,  then,  that  while  an  index  number  based 
on  services  and  the  less  durable  commodities  may  be 
adapted  to  time  contracts  between  a  borrower  intend- 
ing to  indulge  in  immediate  consumption,  and  a  lender 
intending  to  postpone  consimiption  until  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  such  an  index  number  is  not  entirely 
suited  to  contracts  one  or  both  parties  to  which  are 
interested  in  more  permanent  investment. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  basing  our  index  number  on 
consimiable  goods  and  services  enjoyed  during  a  period, 
we  ought  rather  to  base  it  partly  on  these  and  partly  on 
the  amoimt  of  durable  capital.  Each  borrower  and 
each  lender  may  wish  to  make  a  different  distribution 
in  time  of  his  income  stream.^  One  man,  that  he  may 
have  a  large  income  in  the  future,  wants  to  invest; 
another,  that  he  may  enjoy  a  large  income  soon,  does 
not  want  to  invest.  One  lender  is,;theref ore,  interested 
in  getting  back  as  much  diu*able  capital  as  he  l^it; 
another  lender  is  interested  in  receiving  as  great  pur- 
chasing power  over  services  and  consumable  goods 
as  he  lent. 

Now  different  persons,  with  different  intentions  as 
to  the  spending  of  their  money,  nevertheless  make 
loan  contracts  with  each  other.  Even  if  a  separate 
index  number,  specially  weighted,  could  be  used  for 
each  couple,  such  a  standard  would  not  be  equally 
fitted  to  both  parties.  Yet  the  same  debt  cannot  be 
paid  in  two  different  standards.  Therefore,  absolute 
equalization  is  out  of  the  question.    We  can  mitigate 

1  Bate  of  Intereat,  pp.  121-125. 
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the  evils  of  a  fluctuating  money  standard,  but  we  cannot 
entirely  remove  the  element  of  speculation  from  time 
contracts. 

Although  different  persons  and  different  classes 
might  establish  different  standards  for  special  contracts, 
yet  for  the  great  mass  of  business  contracts  involving 
postponed  payments,  a  single  series  of  index  numbers 
including  articles  used  and  purchased  by  all  classes, 
and  including  also  services,  would  probably  be  f oxmd 
advisable.  This  index  number  would  be  best  suited 
to  contracts  between  different  classes,  between  in- 
dividuals of  differing  habits  of  consumption,  and  to  fix 
the  money  payments  on  bonds  which  are  securities 
sold  to  the  public  in  general. 

Without  attempting  to  construct  index  numbers 
which  particular  persons  and  classes  might  sometimes 
wish  to  take  as  standard,  we  shall  merely  inquire  re- 
garding the  formation  of  such  a  general  mdex  number. 
It  must,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  include  all  goods  and 
services.  But  in  what  proportion  shall  these  be 
weighted?  How  shall  we  decide  how  much  weight 
should  be  ^ven,  in  forming  the  index,  to  the  stock  of 
durable  capital  and  how  much  weight  to  the  flow  of 
goods  and  services  through  a  period  of  time,  —  the  flow 
to  individuals,  which  mirrors  consumption  ?  The  two 
things  are  incommensurable.  Shall  we  coimt  the  rail- 
ways of  the  coimtry  as  equally  important  with  a  month's 
consumption  of  sugar,  or  with  a  year's? 

§4 

To  cut  these  Gordian  knots,  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  practical  scheme  is  that  which  has  been  used  in 
the  explanation  of  the  P  in  our  equation  of  exchange, 
an  index  number  in   which   every  article  and  service 
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is  weighted  according  to  the  value  of  it  exchanged  at 
base  prices  in  the  year  whose  level  of  prices  it  is  desired 
to  find.^  By  this  means,  goods  bought  for  immediate 
consumption  are  included  in  the  weighting,  as  are  also 
all  durable  capital  goods  exchanged  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  index  number.  What  is  repaid  in  con- 
tracts so  measured  is  the  same  general  purchasing 
power.  This  includes  purchasing  power  over  every- 
thing purchased  and  purchasable,  including  real  estate, 
securities,  labor,  other  services,  such  as  the  services 
rendered  by  corporations,  and  commodities. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  inclusion  of  services  of  human  beings,  or  so-called 
''labor."  In  one  way  the  question  solves  itself,  since 
the  inclusion  or  exclusion  on  the  basis  of  piece  work  will 
make  little  or  no  difference  to  the  results. 

It  is  weU  known  that  we  may  measure  wages  either 
"  by  the  piece "  or  by  "time."  In  either  case  they  enter 
into  and  affect  the  general  index  number  ei^ressing 
the  price  level,  but  the  influence  is  different  in  the 
two  cases.  If  we  take  hours  of  labor  as  the  basis  and 
measiu'e  the  wages  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day, 
then  we  are  likely  to  find  that,  during  a  period  of 
improvement  in  the  arts,  money  wages  are  rising  while 
the  prices  of  goods  are  falling,  or  that  money  wi^;e9  &re 
rising  faster  than  the  prices  of  goods,  or  are  falling  more 
slowly.  But  if  we  measure  wages  by  the  piece,  we  shall 
find  less  inconsistency  of  results.  If  goods  increase 
faster  than  currency,  so  that  prices  tend  to  fall,  piece 

^  The  same  conolusion  as  to  the  best  standard  for  deferred  pay- 
ments is  reached  by  Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell  by  a  somewhat  diffeir- 
ent  line  of  reasoning.  See  remarks  of  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth 
(as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Variations  of  the  Monetary 
Standard).  Report  of  the  BrUUh  ABsodaiion  for  the  Adoancemeni 
of  Science,  for  1889,  pp.  134-139. 
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wfi^ges  will  tend  to  fall,  on  the  average,  in  very  much 
the  same  proportion.  As  improvements  in  machinery 
make  the  output  per  hour  of  labor,  i.e.  the  piece  work, 
increase,  the  price  per  piece  may  decrease. 

The  two  methods  of  measurement  giving  these  differ- 
ent results  for  price  indexes  make  opposite  differences 
in  the  volume  of  trade.  The  volume  of  piece  work 
increases  with  progress  in  invention  faster  than  the 
volume  of  time  work. 

In  considering  the  index  number  as  a  standard  for 
deferred  payments,  the  desirability  of  assuming  piece 
wages  to  change  like  commodity  prices  is  based  largely 
on  the  difficulty  and  consequent  impracticability  of 
including  wages  on  a  time  basis.  On  the  piece-wage 
basis,  changes  in  money  prices  of  other  goods  furnish 
an  approximate  measure  of  changes  in  money  prices 
of  labor. 

Those  who  make  time  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
such  an  index  number  know  that  they  will  pay  back, 
or  receive  back,  purchasing  power  over  the  same 
quantities  of  goods,  the  purchasing  power  over  which 
they  borrowed  or  lent.  This  form  of  index  number  is 
an  objective  standard  of  goods. 

If  an  index  number  were  to  be  constructed  from  time 
wages  alone  (not  including  goods  at  all),  debtors  would 
pay  back  and  creditors  receive  an  equivalent  purchas- 
ing power  over  hours  of  labor.  When  the  time  wages 
and  prices  of  goods  are  both  included,  the  problem  is 
how  much  weight  to  give  to  each.  Kemmerer  weights 
wages  3  per  cent  out  of  a  total  of  100  per  cent.  Its 
influence,  therefore,  would  in  any  case  not  be  felt 
greatly,  while,  if  we  take  piece  wages,  it  will  not  be  felt 
at  all;  that  is,  it  will  not  greatly  matter  whether 
wages  are  included  or  not.    Since  practically  we  have 
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no  statistics  of  relative  piece  wages,  and  few  good 
statistics  for  time  wages,  we  may,  in  general,  as  wdl 
omit  wages  altogether. 

This  procedure  has  another  advantage.  In  an  index 
number  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  deferred  pay- 
ments for  wage  earners,  it  is  clear  that  wages  should 
be  excluded.  A  wage  earner  does  not  judge  his  pur- 
chasing power  on  the  basis  of  how  much  labor  he  can 
buy.^ 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  another  standard  of  purchasing  power  of  money 
which  has  sometimes  been  suggested  for  adjusting 
contracts.  This  is  the  utility  standard.  According 
to  this,  each  person  would  be  expected  to  receive  or 
pay  back  marginal  utility  equivalent  to  what  he  had 
lent  or  borrowed.  But  the  marginal  utiUty  of  the 
same  goods  is  different  for  different  persons  and  different 
for  the  same  person  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
Hence,  no  such  standard  could  be  practically  applied. 

A  price  is  an  objective  datum,  susceptible  of  measure- 
ment, and  the  same  for  all  men.  Marginal  utilities, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  impossible  to  meash 
ure,  but  are  unequal  and  vary  unequally  among  in- 
dividuals. The  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the 
objective  sense  is,  therefore,  an  ascertainable  magnitude 
with  a  meaning  common  to  all  men.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  marginal  utility  of  money  is  a  fundamental  magni- 
tude and  that  it  depends  in  part  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  money.  But  it  depends  also  on  each  man's 
income.  The  marginal  utilities  of  money  will  vary 
directly  with  the  purchasing  power  of  money  if  all 
prices  and  aJl  money  incomes  change  in  the  same  ratio,  or 

^  Of.  Edgeworth,  in  Fftlgrave's  Didikmaity  of  PoUHeal  Bconomw, 
"  Index  Numbers." 
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(roughly  at  least)  if  incomes  change  in  the  ratio  of  the 
average  price  change.  Ideally^  this  fixed  ratio  between 
marginal  utilities  and  purchasing  power  should  hold 
true  when  the  quantity  of  money  varies  (assmning  that 
deposits  vary  equally  and  that  velocities  of  circulation 
and  volimie  of  trade  remain  unchanged)  after  transi- 
tion periods  are  over.  Practically,  however,  all  these 
elements  vary,  and  vary  unequally.  Money  incomes 
sometimes  increase  faster,  often  more  slowly,  than 
prices.  The  result  is  that  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  do  not  correspond  to  changes  in  mar- 
ginal utilities  of  money. 

Society  may  become  more  prosperous,  or  it  may  be* 
come  less  so,  during  the  time  a  contract  has  to  run. 
This  fact,  it  may  be  thought,  should  influence  the  re- 
lation of  the  amount  repaid  to  the  amount  borrowed. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  benefits  of  progress 
should  be  equably  distributed  between  borrowers  and 
lenders.^ 

But  while  loan  contracts  are  made  with  reference  to 
mai^nal  utilities,  it  is  here  contended  that  corrections 
in  a  monetary  standard  not  only  cannot,  but  should  not, 
include  variations  in  the  subjective  value  of  money 
due  to  changes  hi  hicomes,  but  should  be  confined  to 
variations  La  objective  purchasing  power.  At  any  rate, 
to  obtain  a  measure  of  objective  purchasing  power  is 

>  See,  for  example,  paper  by  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  "The  Gold 
•Standard  in  Recent  Theory,"  Political  Science  Qtuirterly,  Septem- 
ber, 1895.  Compare  with  this  "The  Standard  of  Deferred  Pay- 
ments," by  Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  AnnaU  of  the  American 
Academy  of  PoUtieal  and  Social  Science,  November,  1892 ;  Lucius  S. 
Merriam,  "  The  Theory  of  Fmal  Utility  in  its  Relation  to  Money 
And  the  Standard  of  Deferred  Payments,"  ibid.,  January,  1893 ;  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Fetter,  "  The  Exploitation  of  Theories  of  Value  in  the 
l>iB0ii88ion  of  the  Standard  of  Deferred  Payments,"  ibid..  May,  1885. 
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a  step  which  may  properly  be  taken  by  itself  before 
any  step  more  ambitious  is  considered.  The  search  for 
a  standard  of  deferred  payments  which  shall  auto- 
matically provide  for  the  just  distribution  of  the  '*  ben- 
efits of  progress  "  seems  as  fatuous  a  quest  as  the  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone.  Since  we  cannot  measure 
utility  statistically,  we  cannot  measure  the  corrections 
in  utility  required  to  redistribute  the  ^'  benefits  of  prog- 
ress." In  the  absence  of  statistical  measurement,  any 
practicable  correction  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
''utility  standard"  is  therefore  impracticable,  even  if 
the  theory  of  such  a  standard  were  tenable. 

Somewhat  similar  theories  of  a  perfect  standard  of 
deferred  payments  are  based  on  the  idea  that  a  dollar 
should  require  always  the  same  amount  of  labor  to  pro- 
duce it.  In  one  sense,  since  marginal  utility  and  mar- 
ginal effort  are  normally  equal,  the  labor  standard  is 
identical  with  the  marginal  utility  standard.  But  in 
whatever  sense  ''  labor  "  is  defined,  it  is  an  elusive  mag- 
nitude, quite  impracticable  as  a  measurable  basis  for 
statistics  of  piu*cha8ing  power.  Seemingly  labor  may 
be  measured  in  terms  of  time  and,  on  such  a  basis,  "  a 
day's  labor "  has  been  suggested  as  a  proper  unit  for 
measuring  deferred  payments.  But  even  "a  day's 
labor"  is  not  a  sufficiently  definite  unit  in  which  to 
measure  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  Days'  labor  differ  in 
hours,  in  intensity,  and  disagreeability  of  effort  as  well 
as  in  the  quality  of  labor  performed  —  whether  it  be 
manual,  mental,  etc.  A  magnitude  which  offers  so 
many  theoretical  difficulties  in  measurement  can  never 
serve  as  a  practical  standard  of  deferred  payments. 

We  see  then  that  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  utility 
or  labor  standard  is  too  ambitious  to  be  practica- 
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ble.^  We  should  content  ourselves  with  securing  the 
maximum  attainable  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
deferred  payments,  without  attempting  to  secure  an 
ideal  distribution  of  ''  the  benefits  of  progress." 

It  will  also  simplify  our  problem  if  we  remember  that 
our  ideal  is  not  primarily  constancy  of  the  dollar  but 
rather  dependability.  Fluctuations  which  can  be  fore- 
seen and  allowed  for  are  not  evils.  Each  man  may 
presumably  be  depended  on  to  allow  for  changes  in  his 
own  fortimes,  utility,  and  labor,  and  perhaps  even  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  general  effects  of  invention  and  prog- 
ress. At  any  rate  he  should  not  expect  the  monetary 
imit  to  insure  him  against  every  wind  that  blows. 

The  manner  in  which  each  person  allows  for  such 
future  changes  as  he  can  foresee  is  by  adjusting  the 
size  of  loans  he  makes  or  takes  and  the  rate  of  interest 
thereon.  If  the  average  income  is  rising,  the  borrower 
can  afford  to  repay  more  and  the  lender  should  receive 
more;  while,  if  the  average  income  is  falling,  the 
amount  paid  should  be  less.  The  fact  is  that  such  are 
the  tendencies  where  the  rise  or  fall  of  average  income 
is  foreseen.  If  the  average  income  is  rising,  the  lender 
will  be  less  anxious  to  deplete  his  present  income,  which 
is  relatively  meager,  in  order  to  increase  his  f utiu-e  in- 
come, which  he  sees  will  probably  be  larger  anyway. 
Thus,  increasing  prosperity  (by  which  is  meant,  not 
grecU  prosperity,  but  growing  prosperity)  tends  to  re- 
strict the  supply  of  loans.  At  the  same  time,  it  tends  to 
increase  the  demand  and  so  raise  interest.  Conversely, 
a  decreasing  average  income  will  tend  to  lower  interest.' 

^  Cf .  Charles  A.  Conant,  The  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking, 
Vol.  II,  Chapter  VII. 

*  RaU  of  Interest,  pp.  9&>98  and  304r-306.  This  position  is  taken 
by  Correa  Moylan  Walsh,  The  Fundamental  Problem  in  Monetary 
Science,  New  York  (Maomillan),  1903,  p.  345,  footnote. 
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All  this  follows  only  in  case  the  rise  or  fall  of  incomes 
is  foreseen.  If  not  foreseen,  it  can  exercise  no  influeace 
of  importance  on  the  interest  rate.  To  the  extent 
that  such  changes  come  miexpectedly  after  loan  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  which  take  no  account 
of  them,  —  to  that  extent  loan  contracts  are  speculative. 
If  incomes  fall,  the  lender  has  gained  relatively  to  the 
borrower,  because  he  has  realized  a  higher  interest  than 
he  could  have  realized  had  the  change  been  foreseen. 
The  chief  burden  of  the  change  falls  on  the  borrower. 
If  incomes  experience  an  unexpected  rise,  the  relative 
positions  are  reversed;  the  whole  gain  goes  to  the 
borrower.  The  normal  effect  of  continuous  extension 
of  income  is  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest. 

Our  present  problem,  however,  is  not  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  debtors  and  creditors  against  all  pos- 
sible elements  of  change,  but  only  against  those  ele- 
ments which  are  purely  monetary.  Industrial  changes 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  contracting  parties 
must  be  trusted  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  We 
are  merely  concerned  in  providing  them  with  a  stable 
or  reliable  monetary  standard.  A  secure  monetary 
standard  cannot  guarantee  against  earthquake  nor  in- 
sure the  equable  distribution  of  prosperity.  It  can, 
however,  mitigate  the  losses  now  suffered  from  changes 
in  the  relation  of  money  to  other  goods. 

Statistics  of  nominal  or  money  interest  rates  and 
virtual  or  commodity  interest  rates  prove  that  the 
latter  fluctuate  much  more  than  the  former.^  The 
effects  of  this  lack  of  compensation  are  evil.  In  the 
first  place,  the  situation  interferes  with  the  normal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  income.  If  the  level  of  prices 
is  rising,  since  nominal  interest  does  not  for  a  oon- 

1  BaU  of  IfUere8l,  Chapter  XIV. 
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siderable  time  rise  enough  to  compensate)  the  lender 
gets  back  a  less  amount  of  wealth  or  services  than  he 
might  reasonably  have  expected.  Creditors  lose  and 
debtors  gain.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  all  persons 
with  relatively  fixed  money  salaries  lose  by  this  rise 
of  prices.  When  the  level  of  prices  falls,  on  the  other 
handy  creditors  and  persons  with  relatively  fixed  in- 
comes gain  at  the  expense  of  debtors.  The  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  changed  in  either  case  from  purely 
monetary  causes,  and  the  change  can  be  averted  by 
making  the  standard  of  deferred  payments  more  stable. 

§5 

We  are  brought  back  again,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  whole  the  best  index  number  for  the  purpose 
of  a  standard  of  deferred  payments  in  business  is  the 
same  index  number  which  we  found  the  best  to  indicate 
the  changes  in  prices  of  all  business  done ;  —  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  P  on  the  right  side  of  the  equation  of 
exchange.^ 

It  is,  of  course,  utterly  impossible  to  secure  data  for 
all  exchanges,  nor  would  this  be  advisable.  Only 
articles  which  are  standardized,  and  only  those  the  use 
of  which  remains  through  many  years,  are  available 
and  important  enough  to  include.  These  specifica^ 
tions  exclude  real  estate,  and  to  some  extent  wages, 
retail  prices,  and  securiti^,  thus  leaving  practically 
nothing  but  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  goods,  the  prices  of  which  are  to  be 

1  ThiB  is  really  the  same  oonoluaioii  as  that  reaohed  by  Walsh, 
The  Fundamental  Problem  in  Monetary  Science^  in  which,  after  a 
thorough  and  oritioal  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  the 
sathor  condodes  that  the  kind  of  stability  desirable  in  the  standard 
of  deferred  payment  is  '*  stability  of  exchange  value." 

Q 


/ 
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compounded  into  an  index  number.  These  restrictions, 
however,  are  not  as  important  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  total  real  estate  transactions  of  New  York  City 
(Manhattan  and  the  Bronx)  in  1909  (an  active  year) 
measured  by  assessed  valuations  (probably  f  pf  the 
market  valuation)  amounted  to  only  $620,000,000. 
This  is  utterly  insignificant  if  compared  only  with  the 
104  billions  of  bank  clearings  in  New  York  City.  Yet 
real  estate  transactions  probably  constitute  a  higher 
percentage  of  total  transactions  in  New  York  than  in 
the  United  States.^  In  the  United  States  we  feel  safe, 
therefore,  in  saying  that  they  amoimt  only  to  a  fraction 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  transactions.  As  to  exchanges 
in  securities,  Kemmerer  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
transactions  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  that 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try consist  in  the  transfer  of  securities.*  As  already 
stated,  he  also  estimates  that  wages  amount  to  about 
3  per  cent.^  As  to  the  comparative  importance  of 
retail  as  compared  with  wholesale  prices,  we  have 
some  figures  of  Professor  Kinley,  of  the  Monetary 
Commission.^  On  this  basis,  and  because  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  roughly  correspond  in  their  move- 

^  At  any  rate  the  impression  is  strong;  that  real  estate  is  moro 
"active"  in  New  York  than  in  most  other  cities,  because  of  the 
rapid  change  in  the  character  of  sites  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  Manhattan  Island  and  the  consequent  acceleration  of  growth 
in  one  direction  (northward)  and  that,  in  general,  cities  have  more 
trade  in  real  estate  than  the  country,  not  only  absolutely,  but  rela- 
lively  to  other  trade. 

«  Money  and  Prices,  2d  ed..  New  York  (Holt),  1909,  p.  138. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  138. 

*  Credit  Instruments,  1910, 61st  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Docu- 
ment 399,  pp.  69,  73,  134,  136,  would  indicate  that  wholesale  trade 
requires  something  like  twice  as  much  exchange  work  as  retail 
trade. 
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ments,^  we  may  omit  retail  prices  altogether.  It  is  true 
that  retail  prices  usually  lag  behind  wholesale  prices ;  but 
part  of  the  lagging  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Expert 
testimony  of  those  who  have  collected  such  statistics 
shows  that  when,  as  at  present,  prices  are  rising  rapidly, 
retailers  obviate  the  necessity  of  confronting  their 
customers  with  too  frequent  and  rapid  hicreases  in 
prices  by  quotiag  the  same  prices  and  substituting  in- 
ferior grades  or,  in  some  instances,  smaller  loaves  or 
packages. 

It  is  true  that  wholesale  transactions  constitute 
a  minority  of  all  transactions,  perhaps  only  a  fifth.' 
Nevertheless,  wholesale  prices  are  more  typical  than 
any  other. 

They  are  to  a  large  extent  typical  of  producers' 
prices  which  precede  them,  and  of  retail  prices  which 
succeed  them.  They  are  typical  of  many  large  and 
often  nondescript  groups  which  go  to  make  up  the  total 
transactions,  such  as  are  classed  together  in  Kinley's 
Report  to  the  Monetary  Commission  under  the  head 
''other  deposits,"  including  hotel  charges,  fees  of  pro- 
fessional men,  etc.,  as  well  as  wages.  Among  itemis  of 
which  wholesale  prices  may  not  be  very  typical  are 
the  transactions  in  securities  (speculative  and  other), 
railway  and  other  transportation  charges,  and  insurance. 
Latterly,  prices  of  stock  securities  have  advanced  faster 
than  wholesale  prices,  while  transportation  and  insur- 
ance charges  have  not  advanced  as  fast.    The  attempts 

^  The  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  retail  prices  seem  to  show 
a  general  sympathy  in  movement  between  retail  or  wholesale  prices, 
as  indeed  might  be  expected. 

'  See,  in  Report  of  NaHonal  Monetary  Cotnmisnon  on  Credit 
Instrumente,  the  figures  of  aggregate  sums  deposited  in  banks  by 
wholesale  merchants  and  others.  While  these  do  not  afford  an  ex- 
act comparison,  they  aid  in  making  a  rough  guess. 
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of  Eemmerer  and  myself  (Chapter  XII)  to  combine  in 
one  average  wholesale  prices  and  prices  of  stocks  and 
wages  yield  results  differing  only  slightly  from  those 
based  on  wholesale  prices.  From  a  practical  stand- 
pointy  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  are  the  only 
prices  which  are  yet  sufficiently  standardized,  and  the 
use  of  the  goods  sufficiently  stable  through  a  long 
period  of  time,  to  make  them  serviceable  for  general 
use. 

Not  only  may  we  consider  that  wholesale  prices 
roughly  represent  all  prices,  but  we  may,  with  even  more 
confidence,  confine  our  statistics  for  wholesale  prices 
to  a  relatively  small  number.  Edgeworth  and  others 
have  shown,  both  practically  and  theoretically,  that 
a  large  number  of  articles  is  needless  and  may  even 
be  detrimental.  The  22  commodities  employed  by 
"The  Economist''  afford  an  index  number  of  con- 
siderable value;  the  45  of  Sauerbeck  have  given  us  a 
standard  of  great  value;  and  the  200  and  more  com- 
modities used  in  the  Aldrich  Report  and  the  bulle- 
tins of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  are  certainly  numerous 
enough,  if  not  too  niunerous,  to  give  a  most  accurate 
index  number  of  prices. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Conunittee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
were  that  the  index  niunber  should  include  six  groups, 
comprehending  twenty-seven  classes  of  articles,  and 
that  the  prices  should  be  weighted  in  round  numbers 
representing  approximately  the  relative  expenditures 
of  the  community  in  these  objects.  The  groups  and 
classes  with  weighting  were  as  follows:^  — 

1  See  Report  of  the  Committee  in  Report  of  the  British  Aeaoeia* 
Hon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  1888,  p.  186. 
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BreadstnfFs  (wheat  5,  barley  5,  oats  5,  potatoes,  rice,  etc.,  5)   .    .  20 

Meat  and  dairy  (meat  10,  jfish  2i,  cheese,  butter,  inilk,  7i)  ...  20 
Luxuries  (sugar  2i,  tea  2i,  beer  9,  i^irits  2i,  wine  1,  tobacco 

2i) 20 

Clothing  (cotton  21,  wool  2i,  silk  2i,  leather  2i) 10 

Minerals  (coal  10,  iron  5,  copper  21,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  etc.,  2i)  .  .  20 
Miscellaneous  (timber  3,  petroleum  1,  indigo  1,  flax  and  linseed 

3,  palm  oil  1,  caoutchouc  1) 10 

This  report  was  made  after  very  thorough  considera- 
tion by  a  remarkably  competent  committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  (Sec.), 
Professor  H.  S.  Fo3i:well,  Mr.  Robert  Gififen,  Professor 
Alfred  Marshall,  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  Professor  J.  S. 
Nicholson,  Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  and  Professor 
H.  Sedgwick.  The  report  also  gives  the  precise  techni- 
cal description  of  the  articles  the  price  quotations  of 
which  are  to  be  used  (the  u*on,  for  mstance,  being 
''  Scotch  pig  iron"))  &nd  also  the  price  list  or  other  source 
for  price  quotations  (the  wheat,  for  instance,  being  the 
"Gazette  Average"). 

With  slight  modifications  this  recommendation  of 
the  British  Committee  could  be  made  to  apply  to 
American  figures.  In  America  we  have  had  a  number 
of  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices,  the  most  im- 
portant being  (1)  those  of  Roland  P.  Falkner  in  the 
Aldrich  Senate  Report,  covering  a  period  from  1840 
to  1891,  in  which,  beginning  with  1860,  there  were  223 
commodities  included,  the  results  being  given  in  two 
ways,  viz. ,  weighted,  the  weighting  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  relative  expenditures  on  these  articles  or  their 
congeners  used  by  workmen,  and  also  unweighted; 
(2)  those  of  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau  for  251  to 
261  commodities  beginning  with  1890,  and  now,  it  is 
understood,  to  be  published  every  year;    (3)  Dun's 
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index  numbers  from  1860  to  1906  continued  recently 
for  Gibson  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Norton ;  and  (4)  Bradstreet's 
index  nimibers  since  1895  for  96  commodities. 

We  need  not  go  into  detailed  criticism  of  these  index 
numbers.  On  the  whole  they  seem  to  include  too  nmny 
commodities,  while  they  all  employ  the  objectionable 
fixed-base  system.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  we 
could  fix  upon  a  system  in  America  which  would  be  not 
only  authoritative,  but  would  give  out  its  results  at 
least  yearly  and  promptly. 

For  practical  pmposes  the  median  is  one  of  the  best 
index  numbers.  It  may  be  computed  in  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  required  for  computing  the  more  theoret- 
ically accurate  index  numbers,  and  it  meets  many  of 
the  tests  of  a  good  index  number  remarkably  well. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  of  easily  exhibiting  (by  means 
of  the  "quartiles")  the  tendency  to  dispersion  of  prices 
(from  each  year  as  a  base  to  the  next)  on  either  side 
of  the  median.  The  median  should  be  weighted  in 
round  numbers  analogously  to  the  weighting  already  dis- 
cussed for  the  more  theoretically  perfect  index  numbers.^ 
The  median  of  a  series  of  numbers  is  a  number  such 
that  there  are  as  many  numbers  above  as  below  it  in 
the  series.  If  the  nimiber  of  terms  in  the  series  is  odd, 
the  median  is  the  middle  term  of  the  series  of  numbers 
arranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude.  If  the  number  of 
terms  is  even,  the  median  falls  between  two  terms.  If 
these  are  equal,  the  median  is  identical  with  them  both; 
if  they  are  unequal,  the  median  lies  between  them  and 
may  then  be  taken  as  their  simple  arithmetical,  geo- 
metric, or  any  other  average.  Practically  the  two 
middle  terms  are  almost  inevitably  so  close  together 
that  it  would  make  no  appreciable  difFerence  what 

^  See  Appendix  to  (this)  Chaptw  X,  {  8. 
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method  of  averaging  the  two  middle  terms  is  adopted. 
The  method  of  weighting  the  terms  from  which  a 
median  is  computed  consists  in  counting  each  term  the 
number  of  times  indicated  by  its  weight.  To  illustrate 
these  statements,  it  is  evident  that  the  median  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  4,  5,  6,  6,  7,  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 
tude is  5 ;  and  the  median  of  3,  4,  4,  5,  6,  6  is  4^. 
If  the  weights  to  be  attached  to  these  latter  numbers  are 

for  number  3  weight  1 
for  number  4  weight  2 
for  number  4  weight  3 
for  nimiber  5  weight  4 
for  number  6  weight  2 
for  number  6  weight  1 

the  median  is  then  found  from  the  following :  — 

Series 3,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  5,  5,  5,  6,  6,  6 

The  weights  being 12         3  4  2    1 

of  which  the  median  is  5.  The  arithmetical  averages 
corresponding  to  the  three  medians  mentioned  (5,  4^ 
and  5)  are  5.,  4.67  and  4.69  respectively. 

Practically  it  is  not  necessary  to  arrange  the  terms 
in  exact  order  of  size.  Terms  easily  recognized  as  low 
can  readily  be  paired  off  against  those  easily  recognized 
as  high  and  only  the  remaining  few  central  terms  need 
be  arranged  in  exact  order.  The  terms  near  the  middle 
being  usually  almost  or  quite  equal,  make  the  selection 
of  the  median  extremely  easy. 

In  order  to  use  the  median  for  an  index  number  of 

prices,  we  first  arrange  our  igric»  ratios  and  then  select 

the  median  ratio. 

§6 

In  this  chapter  we  have  aimed  to  show  that  an  excel- 
lent form  of  index  number  of  prices  is  the  ratio  of  real 
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values  to  ideal  values  at  base  prices ;  and  that  the  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  construction  of  index  numbers 
differ  according  to  the  different  purposes  for  which  they 
are  desired.  If  the  purpose  is  to  measure  capital,  the 
prices  of  services  should  not  be  included,  but  only  the 
prices  of  the  different  articles  of  wealth  existing  at  any 
point  of  time.  If  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  means  to 
measure  real  wages,  only  those  things  should  be  in- 
cluded which  workingmen  buy;  and  they  should  be 
included  according  to  the  values  bought  during  a  given 
period,  these  values  being  measured  at  standard  prices. 

The  question  of  justice  between  borrower  and  lender, 
where  the  purpose  is  to  fix  on  the  best  index  number  as 
a  standard  for  deferred  payments,  was  also  considered. 
It  was  seen  to  be  not  an  infringement  of  justice  that  one 
man  should  gain  from  another  on  account  of  fluctuations 
in  the  money  standard ;  for  the  contract  is  a  free  one 
in  which  normally  each  should  assimie  whatever  risk 
there  may  be  of  loss  for  the  sake  of  whatever  chance 
there  may  be  of  gain.  It  was  maintained,  also,  that 
it  would  be  wrong  for  the  government  deliberately  to 
take  his  gain  away  from  a  person  who  had  assumed  a 
risk  of  loss  in  the  first  place.  Nevertheless,  it  was  urg^ 
that  a  means  by  which  contracts  made  in  the  future 
could  be  made  less  speculative,  is  desirable. 

It  was  urged  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  fimction  of  an 
index  number  of  general  prices  to  guard  against  rising 
and  falling  real  income.  The  fimction  of  such  an  index 
number  is  to  measiu*e  the  change  in  the  level  of  prices, 
in  order  that,  in  contracts  involving  deferred  payments, 
there  shall  be  no  element  of  risk  so  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned. Without  the  index  niunber  as  a  standard,  such 
contracts  are  quite  highly  speculative.  The  adjustment 
of  the  rate  of  interest  compensates  to  some  extent,  but 
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not  nearly  enough,  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
money.  These  fluctuations  influence  the  distribution 
of  wealth  among  persons  and  classes,  and  bring  about 
crises  and  business  depressions.  It  is  desirable  that 
some  basis  for  time  contracts  should  be  fixed  upon, 
which  will  remedy  these  evils.  It  is  believed  that  an 
index  number  expressing  the  price  level  entering  into 
the  equation  of  exchange  might  be  adopted  as  such 
a  basis.  The  ideal  set  forth  is  that  neither  debtor 
nor  creditor  should  be  the  worse  off  by  being  deceived 
through  changes  in  the  level  of  prices  of  goods  bought 
and  sold.  Some  system  is  to  be  sought,  therefore,  by 
which  the  actual  results  of  the  contract  should  closely 
approximate  the  expected  results  in  nearly  all  cases. 

It  was  shown  that  different  persons  and  different 
classes  might  be  interested  in  having  for  their  time  con- 
tracts index  nimibers  somewhat  differently  constructed, 
because  different  persons  are  interested  in  consuming 
different  kinds  of  commodities  and  because  they  desire 
to  invest  larger  or  smaller  proportions  of  their  earnings. 
But  for  general  purposes,  as  the  best  compromise  to 
fit  the  needs  of  different  classes,  what  was  suggested 
was  an  mdex  number  based  on  the  prices  of  all  goods 
exchanged  during  a  given  period.  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  different  forms  of  index  numbers 
which  had  gained  reputation  lead  to  practically  the 
same  results. 

Finally,  it  was  shown  that  for  rough  and  ready  com- 
putations the  median  has  advantages  over  all  other 
forms  of  index  numbers. 


CHAPTER  XI 

STATISTICAL   VERIFICATION.      GENERAL   HISTORICAL 

REVIEW 

§  1 

Since  both  the  level  of  prices  and  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation  cannot  in  practice  be  perfectly 
measured,  and  since  the  level  of  prices  depends  upon 
other  factors  besides  the  quantity  of  money,  —  viz. 
the  quantity  of  circulating  credit,  the  velocities  of  cir- 
culation of  that  credit  and  of  money,  and  the  volume  of 
business,  —  it  would  be  absiu'd  to  expect  any  exact 
correspondence  between  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
circulating  money  and  variations  in  the  price  level; 
and  it  is  likewise  absiu'd  to  state,  as  some  have  stated, 
that  the  absence  of  exact  statistical  correspondence 
proves  the  absence  of  any  influence  of  quantity  of  money 
on  price  level.  Nevertheless,  when  the  volume  of  money 
changes  greatly  and  quickly,  the  effect  on  prices  from 
this  cause  is  usually  so  great  as  to  make  itself  manifest. 

The  general  trend  of  prices  has  usually  been  upward, 
as  Figure  10 '  shows.  According  to  the  diagram  prices 
are  now  about  five  times  as  high  as  a  thousand  years 
ago  and  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  in  the 
period  between  1200  and  1500  a.d.*  Beginning  with 
the  last-named  date,  or  shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  prices  have  almost  steadily  risen. 

^  This  diagram  shows  the  changes  in  price  level  according  to  the 
separate  estimates  of  D'Avenel,  Hanauer,  and  Leber  as  given  in 
Aupetit's  Essai  sur  la  thiarie  ginirale  de  la  monnaie,  Fhtia  (QmUau- 
min),  1901,  p.  245. 

'  These  figures  are  found  by  supplementing  those  of  D'A venal, 
Hanauer,  and  Leber  by  those  of  Jevons  and  Sauerbeck  in  the 
19th  century.  Without  such  supplementing  the  rise  is  still  more, 
being  tenfold  in  a  thousand  years  and  four  to  six  times  ainoe 
1200-1500. 

234 
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The  discovery  of  America  was  followed  in  1519  by 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  under  Cortez  and,  twenty  years 
later,  by  Pizarro's  conquest  of  Peru.  From  these 
conquests  and  the  consequent  development  of  New 
World  mining  of  precious  metals,  dates  the  tremendous 
production  of  gold,  and  especially  of  silver,  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  From  the  discovery  of  America 
until  the  after  effects  of  its  discovery  began  to  be  felt, 


or,  to  be  exact,  through  the  year  1544,  the  average 
annual  output  of  gold  was  less  than  five  million  dollars, 
and  of  silver  about  the  same.'    The  rich  mines  of  Potosi 

'  Theee  and  the  following  figures  are  from  "The  World's  Pn>> 
dnotion  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  1493-1905,"  J.  D.  Magee,  Jmtntal 
of  Political  Economy,  January.  1910,  p.  60  ff.  Mr.  Magee's  figures 
to  1885  are  based  on  Soetbeer's,  and  Binoe  that  date,  on  the  Reports 
of  the  Dirootor  of  the  United  States  Mint.  For  Soetbew'a  figures, 
see  Adolf  Soetbeer,  EdelmelaU^Produklion  und  WeTlhierhaitnuit 
ttoitchen  Gold  und  Silber  geit  der  Enldeekung  Amerika't  bit  fur 
GegtniBort,  Ootha  (Justus  Perthes),  1879,  p.  107.  These  figures 
and  others  to  fallow  are  given  also  in  the  same  author's  Materiatien 
and  are  quoted,  and  their  signifloanoe  disouBsed,  in  L.  L.  Price, 
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in  Bolivia  were  discovered  in  1546.  From  1545  to  1560 
the  annual  production  of  silver  averaged  eighteen  mil- 
lions, which  was  over  fourfold  the  previous  rate.  The 
product  of  gold  also  increased,  though  sUghtly.  The 
rates  of  production  for  both  metals  rose  steadily  (with 
sUght  interruption,  1811-1840)  up  to  the  present  time. 

These  new  world  mines  began  to  pour  their  product 
into  Europe :  first  into  Spain,  the  chief  owner  of  the 
mines,  then,  by  trade,  into  the  Netherlands  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  then  into  the  Orient  —  that  great 
'^sink  of  silver."  Accordingly,  as  Cliffe  Leslie^  has 
shown,  prices  rose  first  in  Spain,  then  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  then  in  other  regions. 

But,  though  the  new  supplies  of  the  ih^ous  metals 
distributed  themselves  very  gradually  through  Europe, 
and  the  rise  of  prices  was  consequently  in  some  r^ons 
delayed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  rose  or  that 
the  rise  was  great.  The  rise  between  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  several  hundred  per  cent.  This  rise  was  simul- 
taneous with  an  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  precious 
metals,  because  production  outran  consmnption. 

Although  the  total  production  of  the  precious  metab 
continued  to  increase  until  1810,  the  ratio  of  the  yearly 
production  to  the  existing  stock  became  gradually  less. 
Corresponding  to  this  slackening  of  production,  and 
presimxably  because  of  it,  prices  did  not  continue  to  rise 
at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  at  first.  Furthermore,  with 
the  development  of  trade  with  the  East,  more  and  more 
of  the  new  supplies  found  their  way  thither.  The 
most  rapid  rise  occurred  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Money  and  iU  Rdatian  to  Prices,  London  (Sonnensohein),  1900. 
New  York  (Soribner's),  p.  82  ff. 

^  Essay e  in  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.,  No.  19. 
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§2 

The  stock  of  money  metals  at  any  time  in  any  ooimtry 
is  evidently  the  difference  between  the  total  product  and 
the  sum  of  the  consumption  and  the  net  export.  Jacob^ 
has  estimated  roughly  the  stock  in  Europe  at  various 
dates.  The  foUowing  table  compares  the  estimated  me- 
tallic stocks  in  Europe  with  the  estimated  price  levels : — 

■ 

MONBT  AND   PrICBS 

EsUmaied  Product,  Consumption,  and  Stock  of  PtecUmB  Metals  in 
Europe,  expressed  in  MUHons  of  Dollars,  and  Price  Levels  * 


Da' 


PteoiraT 


1500  . 
1600  . 
1700  . 
1800  . 
1900  . 


670 
1640 
4280 
13,000 


CoMBUIIPnOM 
AMD  EXFOST 


290 

740 

3880 

8960 


! 


170 

550 

1450 

1850 

5890 


Pfticnw 


35 

75 

90 
100 
125  (?) 


1  Wiiliam  Jaoob,  F.R.8.,  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Produc- 
lion  and  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  2  vols.,  London  (Mur- 
ray) 1831 ;  Vol.  II,  p.  63.  See  also  Prioe,  Money  and  iU  Bdation 
to  Prices,  p.  78. 

'  The  estimates  of  the  product  and  stock  are  those  of  Jaoob  and 
Soetbeer  (op.  cit.)  and  Del  Mar,  History  of  the  Precious  Metals^ 
New  York  (Cambridge  Encyclopaedia  Co.),  1902,  p.  449.  The  price 
leveLs  (except  that  for  1900)  are  the  ayeragee  of  those  of  Vioomte 
D'Avenel,  Histoire  iconomique  de  la  PropriM  des  Sdtaires  et  dee 
Denries,  Vol.  I,  pp.  27  and  32,  Leber  and  Hanauer  (see  A.  Aupetit, 
Essai  sur  la  tkiorie  ginirale  de  la  monnaie,  Paris  (GuiUaumin),  1901, 
p.  245),  the  three  estimates  being  each  reduced  to  100  per  cent  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  rather  1770-1790. 
The  figure  for  each  century  year  is  taken  as  the  average  of  the 
figures  given  by  the  three  authorities  for  the  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing quarter  century.    The  figure  for  1900  is  given  as  125  as  a  com- 
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With  the  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  small  wonder  if  prices  have  risen  ! 

We  see  that  there  has  been  a  general  increase  (1)  in  the 
stock  of  money  metals,  and  (2)  in  the  price  level,  and 
that  the  greatest  increase  of  each  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  find  also  that  the  prices  did  not  increase 
as  fast  as  the  quantity  of  money.  This  relative  slow- 
ness on  the  part  of  prices  was  to  be  expected,  because  of 
the  increased  volume  of  business.  This,  we  know,  must 
have  come  with  increased  population  and  with  progress 
in  the  arts  —  especially  the  arts  of  trade  —  and  with 
development  in  transportation.  As  to  changes  in  the 
velocity  of  circulation  of  money  we  know  absolutely 
nothing. 

§3 

During  the  last  century  the  price  movements  have 
been  more  carefully  recorded  and  show  many  ups  and 
downs.  The  most  complete  statistics  (those  of  Sauer- 
beck) are  for  England.  They  are  represented  in  Figure 
11.^    As  is  well  known,  English  prices  were  inflated  by 

promise  between  widely  oonflioting  results.  Leber,  Hftnauer,  and 
D'Avenel  sugreQ  fairly  well  and  D'Avenel  (writing  in  1890  to  1894) 
finds  (p.  32)  the  "present"  price  level  in  France  to  be  doable  what  it 
was  for  1776-1790,  which  wotdd  make  the  required  fi^rure  200.  The 
figures  for  England,  however,  of  Jevons  for  1782  to  1818,  Inoe^iv- 
gations  in  Currency  and  Finance,  London  (Maomillan),  1884,  p.  144, 
combined  with  those  of  Sauerbeck  from  1818  to  the  present,  CotMrsm 
of  Average  Prices  in  England,  London  (King),  1908,  indicate  an  actual 
fall  of  prices,  the  figure  for  1900  being  on  the  above  basis  from  75 
to  80.  The  English  figures  are  so  much  more  complete  than  the 
continental  figures  of  D'Avenel,  Leber,  and  Hanauer,  that  they  ai!« 
given  more  weight,  and  125  seems  a  fair  rough  average  for  Europe. 
But  the  wide  discrepancies  between  the  various  figures  make  this, 
or  any  other  figure  which  might  be  chosen,  extremely  uncertain. 

1  The  figures  are  taken  from  various  numbers  of  the  Journal  oj 
the  Royal  Staiiaiical  Society,  For  many  years  Sauerbeck  has  pub- 
lished yearly  his  index  number  in  the  March  issue  of  this  joumaL 
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the  issue  of  irredeemable  paper  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  This  period  of  the  paper  standard  extended 
from  1801  to  1820.  But  prices  in  paper  were  only 
slightly  higher  than  prices  in  gold,  and  the  chief  price 


Fia.  11. 

movements  (except  in  a  few  years)  were  but  slightly 
affected  by  the  existence  of  a  paper  standard.  The 
main  periods  of  price  movements  in  England  mnce 
1789  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

Prices  rose  1789-1809,  stock  increasing. 
Prices  fell   1809-1849,  stock  statjonaiy. 
Prices  rose  I849-I873,  stock  increasing. 
Prices  fell   1S73-1896,  stock  increasing  slightly. 
Prices  rose  1396-preeent,  stock  increasing. 

In  each  case  is  cited  the  movement  in  the  stock  of 
money  metals  in  Europe  as  given  in  the  table  of  Del  Mar.' 

The  only  period  which  does  not,  at  first  glance,  i^ee 
with  what  we  mi^t  expect  if  our  theory  of  price  levels 

1  HUtory  of  the  Preeiow  MetaU,  p.  449.  The  data  ^vea  b;  Del 
Mar  are  baaed  on  the  estimates  of  King,  Humbolt,  Jacob,  Tooke, 
Newmarch,  McCulloch,  and  himself.  The  dates  correBpond  ap- 
proximately with  the  ends  of  the  periods  of  price  movements  as 
above  given.  The  following  figures  Bummarize  those  of  Del  Mar 
aa  to  stock  (expressed  in  billions  of  dollars) : — 

1776 1.4  11870 3.6 

1808 1.9    1876 3.7 

1838 1.3    1893 3.7 

1850 2.0    189S 4.5 
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in  relation  to  money  is  correct,  is  the  period  1873-1896. 
Of  the  other  four  periods,  three  are  periods  of  rising 
prices  and  increasing  stocks.  The  fourth  is  a  period  of 
a  stationary  stock ;  and  since  the  volume  of  trade  un- 
doubtedly increased,  a  fall  of  prices  was  naturally  to 
be  expected. 

The  exceptional  period  1873-1896  —  a  period  of 
falling  prices  —  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increasing  volume  of  trade  and  the  successive  demone- 
tization of  silver  by  various  countries. 

The  foregoing  parallelism  between  monetary  stocks 
and  prices  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  view  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  data.^  In  the  table  there  are  lack- 
ing, not  only  exact  statistics  as  to  the  volume  of  trade 
and  all  statistics  whatever  of  velocity  of  circulation, 
but  also  statistics  of  the  volume  of  bank  notes,  govern- 
ment notes,  and  deposit  currency.  We  know,  however, 
that  modem  banking,  which  had  scarcely  developed  at 
all  before  the  French  Revolution,  developed  rapidly 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  also  known 
that  banking  and  deposit  currency  developed  more 
rapidly  during  the  third  period  in  the  table  (1849-1873) 
than  during  the  fourth  (1873-1896),*  which  taJbt  con- 
tributes somewhat  to  explain  the  contrast  between  the 
price  movements  of  these  two  periods. 

§4 

We  may,  therefore,  summarize  the  course  of  price 
movements  during  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  fol- 
lowing probable  statements:  — 

1.  Between  17S9,apdd809  prices  rose  rapidly,  the 

*Cf.  Albert  Awpetiti  Bssai  aur  la  UUorie  ffSnirale  de  la  monnaie^ 
Paris  (Gmllaumin).  1901,  pp.  271-285. 

*  See  MulhaU,  DicHanary  of  3taH8Hc9,  artiole  on  ''BankB." 
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index  numbers  of  Jevons  moving  from  85  to  157  when 
prices  are  expressed  in  the  gold  standard,  or  161  when 
expressed  in  paper.^  That  is,  prices  practically  doubled 
in  twenty  years.  This  rise  was  due  to  the  increased 
stock  of  gold  and  silver,  which  in  turn  was  due  to  their 
large  production  during  this  period  as  compared  with 
the  periods  before  and  after.  The  production  of  silver 
was  especially  great.*  The  Napoleonic  wars  with  their 
destruction  of  wealth  and  interference  with  trade  prob- 
ably exercised  some  influence  in  the  same  direction.' 

2.  Between  1809  and  1849  prices  fell.  The  fall  was 
measured  by]Jevons  as  a  fall  from  157,  gold  (or  161 ,  paper) , 
to  64.  That  is,  in  forty  years  prices  were  reduced  to 
less  than  half,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  to  two  fifths.  This 
fall  in  prices  was  presumably  due  to  the  lull  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metids,  which  prevented  the 
aggregate  stock  from  keeping  pace  with  the  volume  of 
business.  Indeed,  the  aggregate  stock  remained  station- 
ary while  the  volimie  of  business  increased.  Even  the 
development  of  bank  currency  was  insufficient  to  offset 
the  continued  increase  in  the  volume  of  business.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  period  of  falling  prices 
was  interrupted  by  a  temporary  rise  after  1833,  which 
Jevons  was  at  a  loss  to  accoimt  for,  but  which  was  ap- 
parently due  to  the  inflow  of  Russian  gold  after  the 
discoveries  of  gold  in  Siberia  in  1830.^ 

3.  Between  1849  and  1873  (although  with  two  nota- 
ble interruptions)  prices  roae.     They  rose,  according 

*  Jevons,  InvetHgaiiona  in  Currency  and  Finance,  London  (Mao- 
millan),  1884,  p.  144. 

*See  Magee,  "World's  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver," /ovmoi 
of  Political  Bconomy,  January,  1910,  pp.  54,  56. 

'See  Harrison  H.  Brace,  Gold  Production  and  Future  Pricee^ 
New  York  (Bankers'  Publishing  Co.)  1910,  pp.  Id  and  17. 

*  Price,  Money  and  its  lUlation  to  Prices,  p.  112. 
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to  Jevons's  figures  supplemented  by  Sauerbeck's/  from 
64  to  86,  and  according  to  Sauerbeck's  alone,  from  74 
to  111.  That  is,  in  24  years  prices  increased,  according 
to  one  calculation,  by  one  third;  according  to  another, 
by  one  half.  This  rise  was  presumably  in  consequence 
of  the  gold  inflation  following  the  famous  California  gold 
discoveries  in  1849  and  Australian  discoveries  in  1851 
and  1852.  The  simultaneous  rapid  development  of 
banking  contributed  to  the  same  result  in  spite  of  the 
continued  increase  in  trade. 

4.  Between  1873  and  1896  prices  fell.  This  fall  was 
presumably  due  to  the  slackening  in  the  production  of 
gold ;  to  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  nations 
previously  on  a  silver  basis,  and  the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  gold  by  these  new  users  from  the  old ;  to  the 
arrest  of  the  expansion  of  silver  money  consequent  on 
the  closure  of  mints  to  silver ;  to  the  slackening  in  the 
growth  of  banking;  and  to  the  ever  present  growth  of 
trade.* 

During  the  long  fall  of  prices  from  1873  to  1896,  coun- 
try after  country  adopted  the  gold  standard.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Oermany  adopted  the  gold  standard 

'  This  rise  is  found  by  adding  to  Jevons's  table,  which  ends  in 
1865,  a  fictitious  figure  (86)  for  1873,  calculated  to  be  in  the  ratio 
to  the  1865  figure  (78),  which  Sauerbeck's  figure  for  1873  (111) 
bears  to  his  figure  for  1865  (101). 

'  It  is  not  that  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  did  not  increafle, 
but  that  it  did  not  increase  so  fast  as  trade ;  therefore  prices  felL 
Laughlin  seems  to  think  he  is  overthrowing  Mill's  position  that 
credit  acts  like  money  on  prices  (an  increase  of  credit  raising  prices, 
other  things  equal),  by  appealing  to  the  fact  of  an  enormous  growth 
of  deposit  currency  in  this  period  which  had  not  raised  prices  nor 
prevented  their  fall.  But  if  trade  increased  even  faster  (and  Laugh- 
lin himself  asserts  an  increase  of  trade,  though  he  denies  that  it  is  a 
satisfactory  answer),  then  a  fall  of  prices  was  not  opposed  to,  but 
entirely  consistent  with.  Mill's  theory.  See  Laughlin,  The  PrineipU9 
of  Money,  New  York  (Soribner),  1903,  pp.  319  and  320. 
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in  1871-1873,  thus  helping  to  render  impossible  the 
maintenance  of  bimetallism  by  the  Latin  Union.  The 
Scandinavian  monetary  union  adopted  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  1873.  Between  that  date  and  1878  the  coimtries 
of  the  Latin  Union  suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
and  came  practically  to  a  gold  basis.  In  the  United 
States  the  legislation  of  1873  signified  that  with  re- 
sumption (which  took  place  in  1879),  the  coimtry  would 
come  to  a  gold  basis,  although  no  considerable  amount 
of  silver,  except  for  small  change,  had  been  coined  here 
for  several  decades  previously.  The  Netherlands  virtu- 
ally adopted  the  gold  standard  in  1875-1876,  Eg}rpt  in 
1885,  Austria  in  1892,  India  in  1893,  Chili  in  1895, 
Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica  in  1896,  Russia,  Japan,  and 
Peru  in  1897,  Ecuador  in  1899,  and  Mexico  in  1905.  In 
fact,  most  countries  of  importance  have  now  definitely 
adopted  the  gold  standard. 

The  preceding  figures  apply  only  to  gold  countries. 
But  in  1873  gold  and  silver  countries,  as  it  were,  fell 
asunder.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether 
the  movement  of  prices  in  gold  countries  was  parallel 
or  antithetical  to  that  in  silver  countries.  As  might  be 
expected,  we  find  it  antithetical.  The  demonetization 
of  silver  in  gold  countries  made  a  greater  amount  of  that 
metal  available  for  silver  countries.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  prices  rose  in  India  from  107  in  1873  to  140  in 
1896,'  in  Japan  from  104  in  1873  to  133  in  1896,^  and  m 

*F.  J.  Atkinson,  "Silver  Prices  in  India,"  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  March,  1897,  p.  92.  The  figures  for  1893,  1894, 
1895,  and  1896  were  lowered  by  the  closure  of  the  Indian  mint  to 
silver  in  1893. 

'The  figrures  from  1873  to  1893  are  from  Japanese  Monetary 
Reports,  1895,  translated  for  me  by  Mr.  Sakata  of  Yale  University. 
The  fignres  for  1894,  1895,  1896  were  also  from  official  Japanese 
sources  provided  by  Japanese  students. 
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China  from  100  in  1874  to  109  in  1893.^  These  figures, 
although  not  as  reliable  and  representative  as  the  figures 
for  gold  countries,  agree  in  indicating  a  rise  of  prices. 
The  amount  of  rise  is  differently  indicated,  ranging 
roughly  from  10  per  cent  to  35  per  cent.  The  following 
table  shows  the  contrast  between  the  gold  and  silver 
countries  as  between  187a-1876  and  1890-1893,  the 
last  year  being  that  of  the  closure  of  the  Indian  mint  to 
silver.* 

Pbicbb  in  Gold  Ain>  SUiVER  Countiubs  * 


Gold 

SIZ.TBR 

1873-1876     

100 

78 

100 

1890-1893    

117 

We  see  that  gold  prices  fell  a  little  more  than  20  per 
cent  and  that  silver  prices  rose  a  little  less  than  20  per 
cent.* 

If  some  way  had  been  contrived  by  which  gold  and 
silver  could  have  been  kept  together  (say  by  world-wide 

>  From  the  JaxMUiese  Report  mentioned  in  the  above  note. 

'  The  figures  for  prices  in  India  are,  of  course,  too  meager  and 
local  to  be  of  as  great  value  as  the  corresponding  index  numbers  for 
/Europe  and  America.  Cf.  figures  cited  by  J.  Barr  Robertson's 
article  (1903),  Report  of  Commisftion  on  TrUemaUonal  Exchange^  58tk 
Congress,  2d  Session,  H.  R.  Document  144,  Washington,  19Q8.. 
pp.  357-378. 

*  Irving  Fisher,  "Prices  in  Silver  Countries,"  Yale  Beuiew,  May, 
1897,  p.  79.  The  index  numbers  for  gold  countries  are  baaed  on 
those  of  Sauerbeck  for  England,  Soetbeer,  Heintz,  and  Conrad  for 
Germany,  and  Falkner  (Aldrich  Report)  for  the  United  States. 
Those  for  silver  countries  are  from  Atkinson  for  India  and  the 
Report  of  the  Japanese  Currency  Commission  above  referred  to. 

^We  may  remark  in  passing  that  this  divergence  between  the 
two  sets  of  prices  is  somewhat  more  than  the  divergence  between 
gold  and  silver  themselves. 
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bimetallism),  prices  would  not  have  fallen  so  much  in 
gold  countries,  or  risen  so  much  (if  at  all)  in  silver  coun- 
tries, but  would  probably  have  fallen  in  gold  countries 
slightly  —  probably  about  10  per  cent  up  to  1890-1893 
and  more  up  to  1896.  This  is  because  the  stocks  of 
specie  in  silver  countries  were  less  than  half  those  in  gold 
countries  ^  (including  those  with  the  ''  limping  stand- 
ard "  from  left-over  silver) ;  so  that  had  there  been  a 
transfer  of  a  ^ven  amount  of  silver  from  the  silver 
Orient  to  the  gold  Occident,  this  would  have  affected 
Oriental  prices  about  twice  as  much  as  Occidental. 

The  transition  of  India  from  the  silver  to  the  gold 
side  has  left  about  nine  tenths  ^  of  the  specie  (gold  and 
overvalued  silver)  in  the  gold  column.  In  other  words, 
the  world  is  now  practically  on  a  gold  basis.  The  result 
has  been  to  make  Indian  prices  move  in  sympathy  with 
European  prices,'  instead  of  in  opposition. 

5.  From  1896  to  the  present,  prices  have  been  rising 
because  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  gold  production  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  money  media  of  all  kinds. 
The  gold  of  South  Africa  combined  with  the  gold  from 
the  rich  mines  of  Cripple  Creek  and  other  parts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Plateau,  and  reenforced  by  gold  from 
the  Klondike,  caused,  and  is  still  causing,  a  repetition 
of  the  phenomenon  of  half  a  century  ago. 

That  there  has  been  a  distinct  rise  in  prices  is  evident 
from  the  figures  of  all  index  numbers.  Those  of  The 
Economist  J  Sauerbeck,  Dun,  the  Labor  Bureau  Reports, 
and  Bradstreet  are  given  on  the  following  page. 

'See  Muhleman,  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World,  New  York 
(NiooD),  1807.  p.  177. 

*  See  Mahlemon.  ibid. 

'  Siee  J.  B.  Robertson,  "Variations  in  Indian  Price  Levels  sinoe 
1861  expressed  in  Index  Numbers,"  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Indtutry  (Qovemment  of  India). 
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Enousk 

AlIBRICAlf 

dose  of  Dee. 

Sauerbeck 

Dun 

Labor  Buzeau 

BcwMrae* 

1896  .  . 

1950 

61 

74 

90 

59 

1897  .  . 

1890 

62 

72 

90 

61 

1898  .  . 

1918 

64 

77 

93 

66 

1899  .  . 

2145 

68 

85 

102 

72 

1900  .  . 

2126 

75 

91 

111 

79 

1901  .  . 

1948 

70 

91 

109 

76 

1902  .  . 

2003 

69 

102 

113 

79 

1903  .  . 

2197 

69 

99 

114 

79 

1904  .  . 

2136 

70 

97 

113 

79 

1905  .  . 

2342 

72 

98 
105 

116 

81 

1906  .  . 

2499 

77 

123 

84 

1907  .  . 

2310 

80 

130 

89 

1908  .  . 

2197 

73 

123 

80 

1909  .  . 

2373 

74 

127 

85 

The  high  points  of  1900  and  1907,  as  compared  with 
the  low  level  of  1896,  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  partly 
due  to  expansion  of  credit.  The  fairest  comparison  (to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  undue  changes  in  credit)  is  per- 
haps that  of  the  years  1896,  1903,  and  1909.  That  the 
rise  of  prices  has  been  world  wide  is  evidenced  not  only 
by  index  niunbers,  which  are  only  available  for  a  limited 
number  of  countries,  but  by  general  impressions  of  con- 
sumers and  by  special  reports  and  investigations.^ 

The  period  1896-1909  for  the  United  States  will  be 
studied  in  more  detail  in  the  following  chapter. 

§5 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  history  of  prices  has  in  sub- 
stance been  the  history  of  a  race  between  the  increase  in 
media  of  exchange  (M  and  M')  and  the  increase  in 
trade  (T),  while  (we  assume)  the  velocities  of  circulation 

^  See  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Wages  and  Prices  of  Com* 
modiiiee^  Senate  Report  912,  61st  Congress,  2d  Session,  1910. 
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were  changing  in  a  much  less  degree.  ICnowing  little  of 
the  yariations  in  the  development  of  trade,  we  may  ten- 
tatively assume  a  steady  growth,  and  pay  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  variations  of  circulating  media.  Sometimes 
the  circulating  media  shot  ahead  of  trade  and  then  prices 
rose.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in  the  periods 
numbered  1, 3,  and  5  of  the  five  periods  just  considered. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  circulating  media  lagged 
behind  trade  and  then  prices  fell.  This  must  have 
been  the  case  in  the  periods  niunbered  2  and  4. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  at  this  point  a  fact 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter;  namely,  that  the 
breakdown  of  bimetallism  and  the  consequent  division 
of  the  world  into  a  gold  section  and  a  silver  section 
have  made  each  section  more  sensitive  than  before  to 
fluctuations  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  present  flood  of  gold  can  spread  itself  only  over 
the  gold  section  of  the  world,  and  not  over  the  whole 
world  as  was  virtually  the  case  with  the  Calif  omian  gold 
inmiediately  after  1849.  At  that  time  gold  displaced 
silver  in  bimetallic  France  and  sent  it  to  the  Orient. 
In  this  way  the  Orient  afforded  reUef  for  bimetallic 
countries  by  draining  off  silver  and  making  room  for 
gold;  and  the  bimetallic  countries  thereby  afforded 
relief  to  gold  countries  also. 

Since  1873,  therefore,  the  gold  reservoir  of  Europe 
and  America  has  been  separated  from  the  silver  reser* 
voir  of  the  East,  with  the  consequence  that  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  reservoir  level  has  been  made  more 
sensitive  to  either  a  scarcity  or  a  superabundance  of 
gold.  The  result  has  been  to  aggravate  both  the  fall  of 
prices  from  1873  to  1896  and  the  present  rise,  although 
the  later  effect  is  mitigated  by  the  previous  extension 
of  the  gold  standard. 
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§6 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  apparently  toward  a 
continued  rise  of  prices  due  to  a  continued  increase  in 
the  gold  supply.  To-day  almost  as  much  gold  is  pro- 
duced every  year  as  was  produced  in  the  whole  of  the 
16th  century. 

The  most  careful  review  of  present  gold-mining  con- 
ditions shows  that  we  may  expect  a  continuance  of  gold 
inflation  for  a  generation  or  more.  ''For  at  least 
thirty  years  we  may  count  on  an  output  of  gold  higher 
than,  or  at  least  comparable  to,  that  of  the  last  few 
years."  ^  This  gold  will  come  from  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  Mexico,  the  Transvaal,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa  and  Australia,  and  later  from  Colombia,  Bolivia, 
Chili,  the  Ural  Province,  Siberia,  and  Korea.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  the  stock  of  gold  and  not  the 
annual  production  which  influences  the  price  level; 
and  that  the  stock  will  probably  continue  to  increase 
for  many  years  after  the  production  has  begun  to 
decline,  —  as  long,  in  fact,  as  production  keeps  above 
consumption. 

A  lake  continues  to  rise  long  after  the  freshet  which 
feeds  it  has  reached  its  maximum.  So  the  stock  of 
gold  will  continue  to  increase  long  after  the  annual 
production  of  gold  has  stopped  increasing.  Whether 
or  not  prices  will  continue  to  rise  depends  on  whether 
the  increase  in  gold  and  the  circulating  media  based 
on  gold  continues  to  exceed  the  growth  of  trade.  It  is 
the  relation  of  gold  to  trade  that  chiefly  affects  prices. 
Even  if  the  stock  of  gold  should  increase  for  many  years, 
prices  may  not  rise ;  for  trade  may  increase  still  faster. 

1  L.  de  Launay,  The  Warld'9  OM,  Engliah  trandatloii.  New  Tofk 
(Patnam),  1908,  p.  227. 
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If  the  annual  additions  of  gold  to  the  total  stock  remain 
constant  and  consequently  the  stock  continually  in- 
creases, the  ratio  between  the  constant  annual  addi- 
tion and  the  increasing  stock  will  evidently  decrease, 
and  the  increase  in  stock  will  count  for  less  and  less  in 
raising  prices.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  future  growth  of  trade  and 
therefore  impossible  to  say  for  how  long  gold  expansion 
will  keep  ahead  of  trade  expansion.  That  for  many 
years,  however,  gold  will  outrun  trade  seems  probable, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
a  reduction  in  the  percentage  growth  of  the  gold  stock, 
nor  of  an  increase  in  the  percentage  growth  of  trade. 
Not  only  do  mining  engineers  report  untold  workable 
deposits  in  outlying  regions  (for  instance  a  full  billion 
of  dollars  in  one  region  of  Colombia  alone),  but  any 
long  look  ahead  must  reckon  with  possible  and  probable 
cheapening  of  gold  extraction.  The  cyanide  process 
has  made  low  grade  ores  pay.  If  we  let  imagination 
run  a  little  ahead  of  our  times,  we  may  expect  similar 
'  improvements  in  the  futxure  whereby  still  lower  grades 
may  be  worked  or  possibly  the  sea  compelled  to  give 
up  its  gold.  Like  the  surface  of  the  continents,  the 
waters  of  the  sea  contain  many  thousand  times  as  much 
gold  as  all  the  gold  thus  far  extracted  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  get  this  hidden  treasure  may  not  be 
secured.  To  whatever  extent  inventors  and  gold 
miners  might  be  enriched  thereby,  scarcely  a  worse 
economic  calamity  can  be  imagined  than  the  resulting 

1  Cf .  JevoiM,  IrwesHgaiums  in  Currency  and  Finance^  London 
(Maomillan),  18S4,  pp.  64,  65,  66;  also  Harrison  H.  Brace,  Gold 
Production  and  Future  Prices,  New  York  (Bankers*  Pablishing  Co.)f 
1910,  p.  113. 
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depreciation.  It  may  be,  however,  that  only  by  such  a 
calamity  can  the  nations  of  the  world  be  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  metallic  standards  altogether. 

§7 

We  have  briefly  summarized  the  history  of  price 
movements  since  the  discovery  of  America  and  shown 
their  relation  to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals.  But, 
as  we  have  emphasized  in  previous  chapters,  the  pre- 
cious metals  do  not  include  all  forms  of  circulating 
media.  Paper  money  and  bank  deposits  have  come 
during  the  nineteenth  c^itury  to  occupy  very  important 
places  in  currency  systems. 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  complete  review  of  the 
effects  of  paper  money  on  prices.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  mention  briefly  the  most  striking  cases  of 
paper  money  inflation  and  contraction.  .  These  are  all 
cases  of  irredeemable  paper  money.  When  paper 
money  is  redeemable,  its  possible  increase  is  restricted 
by  that  fact  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  effects  of 
the  increase  are  dissipated  over  so  large  an  area  as  to 
have  little  perceptible  effect  on  prices.  This  dissipar 
tion  takes  place  through  the  export  of  specie  from  the 
country  in  which  the  paper  issues  occur.  Though 
the  paper  cannot  be  itself  exported,  it  can  displace 
gold  or  silver,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  so  far 
as  spreading  out  the  effect  on  prices  is  concerned. 

But  when  the  paper  is  irredeemable,  after  specie  has 
been  expelled  from  circulation  (whether  by  export, 
melting,  or  hoarding  in  anticipation  of  disaster)  there 
is  no  such  spreading-out  effect.  The  effects  on  prices 
are  then  entirely  local  and  therefore  greatly  magnified.^ 

^See  Rioardo,  Essay  on  the  "High  Prioe  of  Bullion,"  ITarJkt, 
2d  ed.,  London  (Murray),  1852,  p.  278. 
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The  consequence  is  that  the  most  striking  examples 
of  price  inflation  are  cases  of  irredeemable  paper  money. 
The  rise  of  prices  is  often  still  further  aggravated  by 
the  gradual  substitution  of  other  and  better  money 
or  resort  to  barter,  which  further  restricts  the  sphere 
in  which  the  paper  is  used  and  within  that  sphere  makes 
it  the  more  redundant.  Where  the  paper  money  is 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  for  whatever  reason  — 
whether  because  its  promised  redemption  has  been 
indefinitely  i>ostponed,  or  simply  because  of  the  bare 
fact  that  it  is  depreciating,  or  because  of  any  other 
consideration — its  sphere  of  use  is  restricted.^  Credi- 
tors and  tradesmen  avoid  taking  it  if  they  can,  by 
''contracting  out"  in  advance;  by  barter;  by  fixing 
a  double  set  of  prices,  one  in  paper  and  the  other  in 
some  other  money;  and  by  outright  refusal.  In  the 
end  it  may  happen  that  the  paper  ceases  to  be  used  at 
all.  In  that  case  its  value  depreciates  indefinitely  and 
therefore  prices  (so  far  as  still  expressed  in  terms  of 
paper)  rise  indefinitely. 

Whatever  the  situation,  the  equation  of  exchange 
continues  to  hold  true  though  its  significance  becomes 
of  less  importance,  because  7,  instead  of  comprising 
practically  all  trade,  comes  to  mean  only  that  disappear- 
ing portion  of  trade  still  transacted  by  means  of  paper 
money. 

The  value  of  irredeemable  paper  money  is,  therefore, 
extremely  precarious.  If  once  it  starts  depreciating  — 
from  whatever  cause  —  it  is  likely  to  depreciate  further, 
not  simply  because  of  the  ever  present  temptation  to 
further  issue,  but  also  because  of  a  growing  public 

1  See  Francis  A.  Walker,  Money,  New  York  (Holt),  1878,  p.  109. 
Cf .  Joseph  Frenoh  Johnson,  Money  and  Currency,  Boston  (Ginn), 
1906,  p.  269. 
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sentiment  against  it  which  sooner  or  later  restricts  its 
use.^  In  many  cases  the  irredeemable  paper  money 
continues  to  be  used  with  sufficient  acceptability  to  give 
it  a  virtual  monopoly  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Although  theoretically  irredeemable  paper  money 
may  be  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  regulated  form 
of  currency,  and  although,  in  some  cases,  it  has  remained 
a  stable  currency  for  a  considerable  period,  the  lesson 
of  history  is  emphatically  that  irredeemable  paper 
money  results  in  monetary  manipulation,  business  dis- 
trust, a  speculative  condition  of  trade,  and  all  the  evils 
which  flow  from  these  conditions. 

§8 

One  of  the  early  paper-money  schemes  was  that  of 
John  Law,  who  established  a  bank  of  issue  in  France 
in  1716.  Two  years  later  (December  4, 1718),  the  bank 
was  taken  over  by  the  Crown.  Soon  shrewd  traders 
were  acquiring  specie  for  notes  and  exporting  the 
specie  secretly,  although  exportation  of  specie  was  illegal. 
May  27,  1720,  only  four  years  after  its  establishment, 
the  bank  stopped  pasrment  of  specie.  By  November  of 
the  very  same  year  the  paper  had  fallen  to  one  tenth  of 
its  par  value,  and  after  this  it  became  utterly  worthless. 

The  case  of  the  assignats  of  the  French  Revolution  is 
classic.^  It  was  in  December,  1789,  that  the  first  issue, 
four  hundred  million  francs,  was  ordered,  based  osten- 
sibly on  the  landed  property  of  the  nation.  The  notes 
were  issued  in  April,  1790,  and  bore  3  per  cent  interest. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  all  of  the  assignats  received 

^  Cf .  the  mention  of  this  influenoe  on  depreciation  in  the  BuUion 
Report,  III. 

*  For  the  following  facts,  see  Andrew  D.  White,  Paper  Mcne§ 
Inflation  in  France,  Economic  Traots,  No.  VII,  No.  3  of  Series,  1882. 
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in  payment  for  land  were  to  be  burned.  But  origL 
plans  seem  never  to  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  paper 
money.  Instead,  a  hundred  millions  were  reissued  in 
the  form  of  small  notes.  Prices  began  to  rise.  In 
June  of  the  year  1791,  six  hundred  millions  more  were 
issued.  Depreciation  to  the  extent  of  8  to  10  per  cent 
immediately  followed.  Specie  was  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Another  three  hundred  miUions  of  francs  were 
ordered  in  December,  1791.  By  February,  the  assig- 
nats  were  over  30  per  cent  below  par.  In  April,  1792, 
came  a  decree  for  the  issue  of  three  hundred  millions 
more,  and  in  July  for  the  same  amount  additional. 
Most  prices  were  very  high,  but  wages  seem  to  have 
still  remained  at  the  level  of  1788.  By  December  14 
of  1792,  thirty-four  hundred  miUion  francs  had  been 
issued  in  assignats,  of  which  six  hundred  millions  had 
been  burned,  leaving  twenty-eight  hundred  millions  in 
circulation.  Laws  were  enacted  to  fix  maximimi  prices, 
but  were  evaded.  By  1796,  forty-five  billion  francs  had 
been  issued,  of  which  thirty-six  biUions  were  in  circula- 
tion. In  February  of  that  year  the  gold  louis,  of  25 
francs,  was  worth  7200  francs  in  assignats;  and  the 
assignats  were  worth  ^^  of  par.  A  new  kind  of  paper 
money,  the  mandats,  was  next  issued,  but  soon  fell  to 
5  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value.  In  the  end  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  million  mandats  and  the  thirty-six  biUion 
assignats  were  repudiated  and  became  entirely  worth- 
less. 

England's  experience  with  irredeemable  paper  money 
was  more  temperate.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  cash  pay- 
ments in  1797.  This  nullified  the  force  which  auto- 
matically limited  overissue.    The  bank  resulted  cash 
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payments  in  1821.  During  much  of  the  intervening 
period  of  paper  money,  prices  in  paper  were  very  high. 
The  following  table  of  Jevons  shows  the  relative  prices 
in  notes  and  specie  from  1801  to  1820 :  *  — 


Ybab 

Pafbh  Stahdabd 

1801 

140 

153 

1802 

110 

119 

1803 

125 

128 

1804 

119 

122 

1805 

132 

136 

1806 

130 

133 

1807 

129 

132 

1808 

145 

149 

1809 

157 

161 

1810 

142 

164 

1811 

136 

147 

1812 

121 

148 

1813 

115 

149 

1814 

114 

153 

1815 

109 

132 

1816 

91 

109 

1817 

117 

120 

1818 

132 

135 

1819 

112 

117 

1820 

103 

106 

The  causes  of  the  rise  of  prices  were  discussed  in 
the  famous  Bullion  Report.  The  general  conclusion 
reached  was  that  a  ''rise  of  the  market  price  of  gold 
above  its  mint  price  will  take  place,"  if  the  local  cur- 
rency of  any  particular  country,  "being  no  longer  con- 
vertible into  gold,  should  at  any  time  be  issued  to  access. 
That  excess  cannot  be  exported  to  other  coimtries,  and, 
not  being  convertible  into  specie,  it  is  not  necessarily 
returned  upon  those  who  issued  it ;  it  remains  in  the 
channel  of  circulation,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by 

^  InveatigaHoru  in  Currency  and  Finance^  London  (Maomillan), 
1884,  p.  144. 
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increasing  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  Ah  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  local  currency  of  a  particular 
country  will  raise  prices  in  that  coimtry  exactly  in  the 
same  maimer  as  an  increase  in  the  general  supply  of  pre* 
cious  metals  raises  prices  all  over  the  world.  By  means 
of  the  increase  of  quantity,  the  value  of  a  given  portion 
of  that  circulating  medium,  in  exchange  for  other  com- 
modities, is  lowered.  In  other  words,  the  money  prices 
of  all  other  commodities  are  raised  —  that  of  bullion 
with  the  rest."  This  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
philosophy  of  irredeemable  paper  money  when  that 
money  is  sufficiently  within  bounds  to  remain  in  general 
use.  No  mention  is  made  of  partial  or  complete  aban- 
donment of  use  because  of  worthlessness.  The  reason 
is  doubtless  that  in  England  the  paper  money  never 
reached  this  pass,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  in  many  in- 
stances in  France,  Austria,  America,  and  elsewhere. 

§10 

Austrian  experience  with  paper  money  is  instructive.* 
like  so  many  of  the  European  banks,  that  of  Austria 
was  used  by  the  government  as  an  instrumentality  for 
obtaining  loans.  This  was  done  by  allowing  the  bank 
to  issue  large  sums  in  notes.  The  wars  with  Napoleon 
demanded  supplies,  and  during  these  wars  the  issue  was 
lai^ly  increased.  In  1796  the  note  issue  was  47,000,000 
gulden;  in  1800  it  was  200,000,000;  in  1806,  it  was 
449,000,000.  The  notes  were  much  below  par.  In 
1810  the  bank  notes  fell  successively  to  |,  |  and  about 
-^  of  par.  In  1811  a  proclamation  openly  valued  them 
at  one  fifth  of  their  nominal  value  and  decreed  their 
exchange  at  this  rate  for  redemption  notes,  called  the 

^  See  W.  G.  Sumner,  History  of  American  Currency,  New  York 
(Holt),  1874,  Chapter  ni. 
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Viennese  legal  tender,  which  became  the  Austrian 
legal-tender  currency.  But  even  these  new  issues  soon 
fell  to  ^  of  their  face  value  (May,  1812)  and  ^^  of  their 
face  value  (June,  1812),  while  the  bank  notes  were  at 
1690  to  100  in  silver.  New  issues  were  added  under  a 
different  name  until,  in  1816,  the  amount  of  paper 
money  was  over  638,000,000,  with  prices,  of  course, 
tremendously  inflated.  In  1816  was  founded  the  Aus- 
trian, national  bank,  which  was  intended  to  draw  in  the 
paper  money.  From  time  to  time  thereafter  the  amount 
of  paper  circulation  was  reduced,  but  not  without  occa- 
sional relapses.  At  the  present  time  Austria  has  no 
paper  money  which  is  not  at  par. 

§11 

Many  of  the  American  colonies  had  experience  with 
paper  money.  In  fact,  one  of  the  grievances  against 
England  was  the  parliamentary  prohibition  of  i>aper 
money  issues !  In  practically  all  cases  ^  there  was  over- 
issue and  depreciation.  This  was  true,  for  example,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  paper  money  was  issued  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expeditions  against  Canada,^  and 
in  Rhode  Island,'  which  suffered  more,  perhaps,  from 
paper  money  than  any  of  the  others.  Following  are 
figures  for  Rhode  Island  taken  from  the  account  book 
of  Thomas  Hazard  (the  entries  and  memoranda  ex- 
tending from  1750  to  1785),  which  show  the  height  and 
variability  of  prices.^ 

^  Pennsylvanm  seems  to  have  been  an  eocoeption. 

'  W.  G.  Sumndr,  History  of  American  Cvmreney^  Chapter  I. 

nbid. 

^  Rowland  Haeard,  Sundry  prices  taken  from  Ye  Account  Book 
of  Thomae  Hatard,  son  of  BobL  Wakefield,  RL  (Times  Print), 
1892. 
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1755.    Hat  £20  pbb  Load 

COBN  FIB  BUBHSL  Bu'iVAB  FIB  POfTHD 


1761 25 «. 

1758 50 «. 

1762 100 «. 


1751 7t. 

1760 16 «. 


Wool  pm  Pound  Potatoib  fib  Bubhbl 


1752 8«. 

1766 12 «. 

1769 28 «. 

1768 32  8. 


1750 10 «. 

1753 20 «. 

1774 35 «. 


We  had  also  during  the  Revolution  a  national  expe- 
rience with  Continental  paper  money  which  gave  rise 
to  the  derogatory  phrase,  still  current,  ''not  worth  a 
continental."  Depreciation  began  ahnost  from  the 
moment  of  issue  (1775),  and  finally  the  money  was 
recognized  by  Congress  itself  to  have  reached  ^  of  the 
nominal  value.^  All  prices,  of  course,  were  tremen- 
dously high.  Even  the  new  tenor  paper  given  for  the 
old  emissions  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  for  forty  ^  declined 
rapidly  in  value.  A  bushel  of  wheat  was  worth,  at 
one  time,  seventy-five  dollars,  coffee  four  dollars  a 
pound,  and  sugar  three  dollars  a  pound.'  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that,  in  this  case,  the  depreciation 
seems  to  have  been  accentuated  far  beyond  what  mere 
overissue  tended  to  produce,  by  a  distrust  of  the  money 
and  a  refusal  to  receive  it  in  trade.  Several  classes  were 
disinclined  to  receive  it  to  begin  with,  and  as  confidence 
waned,  the  number  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  it 
increased.  Barter  frequently  took  the  place  of  trade 
with  money .^ 

The  depreciation  was  doubtless  much  greater  because 

1  See  Albert  8.  BoUob,  Financial  History  of  the  United  Statee, 
YoL  I,  from  1774  to  1780,  New  York  (Appleton),  1879,  p.  135. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  137  and  138.       *  Ihid.,  p.  141.       « Ihid.,  Chapter  IZ. 
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the  paper  money  of  various  colonies  helped  to  overflow 
the  circulation,  competing  with  the  congressional  money 
and  limiting  its  sphere  of  circulation. 

§12 

The  effects  were  so  disastrous  that,  in  the  Ck>nstitu* 
tion  of  the  United  States,  a  provision  was  incorporated 
prohibiting  any  state  from  issuing  ''bills  of  credit." 
But,  during  the  Civil  War,  the  temptation  again  came 
to  resort  to  this  easy  way  of  securing  means  of  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  federal  government  itself  issued  United 
States  notes  or  ''greenbacks."  The  banks  had  already 
suspended  specie  payments  so  that  gold  was  at  a  sh^t 
premimn  in  bank  paper.^ 

These  greenbacks  were  issued  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  war  with  resulting  depreciation  as  their  quantity 
increased,  —  a  depreciation  greater  or  less  also  accord- 
ing as  failure  or  success  of  the  Union  armies  affected 
confidence  in  the  paper  money.  The  amounts  issued 
were:  $150,000,000  by  the  act  of  February  25,  1862; 
$150,000,000  by  act  of  July  11,  1862;  $150,000,000 
authorized  by  acts  of  January  17  and  March  3,  1863. 
Besides  the  greenbacks  (issued  in  denominations  in  no 
case  imder  a  dollar),  there  was  some  issue  of  fractional 
currency  and  of  interest-bearing  notes  running  for  a 
brief  period,  both  of  which  were  also  made  legal  tender.' 
The  rise  in  prices  is  shown  by  the  following  table  :* — 

'  Davis  Rich  Dewey,  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  New 
York  (LoiigmA]i8),3d  ed.,  $  29. 

'  For  a  brief  account  of  the  greenbacks,  see  Dewey,  Financial 
History  of  the  United  States,  Chapter  XII.  The  most  complete 
account  is  found  in  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  A  History  of  the  Green' 
backs,  Chicago  (University  of  Chicago  Press),  1903. 

'Aldrich  Senate  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices  and  Woffea^  52d 
Congress,  2d  Session,  table  24,  p.  93. 
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Indsx  Numbbbs  of  Prices  dubino  Gbbbnback  Dbpbbciation 


1 

PucBor 

Imsbx  Nos.  or  Noktbibm  Puom  (1860  —  100) 

TB4B 

Qout^m 

Falkner* 

Qbbbnbackb 

Dun" 
inPftper 

Mitoholl* 
MeduA 
in  Paper 

In  Gold* 

lnP«iMr« 

1861    .    . 

100 

94 

94 

89 

96 

1863   .    . 

144 

91 

132 

150 

134 

1865   .     . 

163 

107 

232 

169 

158 

1867   .     . 

138 

123 

166 

164 

150 

1869   .     . 

136 

112 

152 

143 

158 

1871    .    . 

112 

123 

136 

132 

130 

1873    .    . 

114 

115 

129 

124 

130 

1875   .    . 

115 

115 

129 

117 

121 

1877   .    . 

105 

107 

114 

95 

100 

1879   .    . 

100 

95 

95 

85 

85 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  rise  of  prices  during  the 
greenback  depreciation  was  not  due  to  the  qiumtUy 
of  the  greenbacks,  but  to  the  public  distrust  of  green- 
backs. The  truth  is  probably  that  it  was  due  to  both. 
Distrust  was  evident  and  restricted  the  sphere  of 
greenbacks  very  materially.  California  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  r^on  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  green- 
backs,—  efforts  which  were  largely  successful.  And 
naturally  the  greenbacks  could  not  circulate  in  the 
South.  These  restrictions  alone  would  confine  their 
circulation  to  a  population  of  about  20  millions  out  of  a 
total  population  in  1860  of  31  millions,  that  is,  to  less 

^  Average  of  quotations  in  January,  April,  July,  October,  from 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  OM  Prices  and  Wages  under  the  Greenback 
Standard,  Berkeley  (University  Press),  March,  1908. 

*  Weighted  arithmetical  average  of  articles  comprising  S8.60  per 
oent  of  total  expenditure.       '  AldrUh  Report,  p.  100.       ^  Ihid,,  p.  93. 

•  From  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  ibid.,  p.  59. 
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than  two  thirds  of  the  enth^  population.  Therefore 
the  volume  of  trade  for  which  the  greenbacks  were  used 
must  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  total  circulating 
currency  during  the  war  is  not  known  with  certainty  ; 
but  the  best  estimates  of  the  various  forms  of  circu- 
lating media  are  those  compiled  by  Mitchell.'  Though 
he  modestly  warns  the  reader  against  any  attempt  to 
cast  up  sums,  his  results  may  be  considered  as  at  least 
of  some  value.  The  totals,  omitting  money  in  the 
Treasury  and  interest-bearing  forms,  which  were  known 
to  have  only  a  very  sluggish  circulation,  we  find  to  be 
as  follows :  — 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


ROUOBLT   ■RIMATBD  CXROITLA- 

non  m  LoTAJL  Statbb* 


433 
490 
360 
677 
708 
774 
759 


PUCBB  OF  ALIi  AxnOMB  ▲ 

aokd'  aooobdimo  to  Imkw- 

TAKCB,  OOlCPR]BIirO08j6O  % 

Total  Bxfsmditubb 


100 
94 
104. 
132 
172 
232 
188 


Considering  the  unreliability  of  the  figures  for  cur- 
rency *  and  the  lack  of  data  as  to  the  other  magnitudes  in 
the  equation  of  exchange,  there  is  here  a  rough  corre- 
spondence between  the  volume  of  the  currency  and  the 
level  of  prices. 

>  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  History  of  the  Greenbacks,  Chioago  (Uni- 
versity  of  Chicago  Press),  1903,  p.  179. 

« Mitchell,  ibid.,  p.  179. 

» Aldrich,  Report  on  W?u>lesdle  Prices. 

*  The  great  reduction  in  1862,  for  instance,  is  dne  to  the  assump- 
tion that  practically  all  gold  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  ex- 
cept in  California.  A  more  reasonable  assumption  wotdd  seem  to 
be  that  it  was  only  partially  withdrawn.    Much  of  it  may  have 
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§13 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  oonfidenoe  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  not  primarily  confidence  in 
redemption,  but  confidence  in  the  paper  money, — its 
purchasing  power.  This  confidence  may  rest  on  ex- 
pectation of  redemption  or  on  other  conditions,  particu- 
larly the  expectation  of  further  inflation  or  contraction. 
The  explanation  of  the  value  of  the  greenbacks  appears 
to  me  to  be  in  brief  as  follows :  — 

The  Redemption  Act  of  1875  announced  the  intention 
of  our  government  to  redeem  the  greenbacks  on  and  af- 
ter January  1,  1879.  Each  greenback  being  thus  kept 
equal  to  the  discounted  value  of  a  full  dollar  due  Jan- 
UBury  1, 1879,  they  rose  steadily  toward  par  as  that  date 
approached.  Some  of  them  were  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation to  be  held  for  the  rise.  The  value  of  a  green- 
back dollar  could  not  be  much  less  than  this  discounted 
value  of  the  gold  dollar  promised  in  1879;  otherwise 
speculators  might  withdraw  the  greenbacks  wholly. 
This  would  pay  them  well  provided  they  were  certain 
that  the  government's  promise  would  be  fulfilled.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  value  of  greenbacks  could  not,  with 
paper  money  redimdant  for  trade,  be  greater  than  said 
discounted  value,  because  in  that  case  speculators 
would  return  it  oZZ  to  the  circulation,  the  prospective 
rise  being  ''too  small  to  repay  the  interest"  lost  in 
carrying  it.  Thus  speculation  acted  as  a  regulator  of 
the  quantity  of  money. 

been  hoaarded  in  ooin  form  preparatory  to  exjwrt  or  melting.  If 
8o,  it  probably  oiroulated  to  some  extent.  "Hoarding"  means  a 
longer  retention  in  the  same  hands,  but  not  neoessarily  failure  to 
be  exchanged  at  all.  Gk>ld  was  a  valuable  form  of  bank  "reserve" 
at  this  time.  While  not  paid  out  in  meeting  demand  obligations, 
it  was  a  very  quick  asset  and  coidd  be  quickly  realized  upon. 
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Thus  the  rise  m  value  of  the  greenbacks,  like  other  com- 
ing events,  cast  its  shadow  before.  It  was  '^  discounted 
in  advance."  It  is  quite  true  that  confidence  in  redemp- 
tion was  here  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  paper  money;  but  the  readjustments  caused  by 
this  confidence  include  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
the  money  in  circulation,  '^thout  such  readjustment 
the  appreciation  would  be  impossible,  as  the  equation  of 
exchange  plainly  shows.  We  should  note,  however,  that 
if  the  price  of  the  currency  were  already  sufficiently  high, 
the  prospect  of  future  redemption  would  not  further 
raise  it.  It  might  happen  that  the  value  of  the  ciurency 
was  already  above  the  discounted  par  value  promised 
at  the  time  set  for  redemption.  In  such  a  case  there 
need  not  be  any  speculation  or  any  immediate  rise  in 
value  until  the  date  of  redemption  drew  near  enough 
to  make  itself  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  during 
the  war,  the  government  announced  a  further  issue  of 
a  paper  currency  already  depreciated,  the  public  antici- 
pated its  further  depreciation  by  releasing  such  hoards 
and  stocks  as  were  available ;  in  other  words,  by  accel- 
erating the  circulation  of  money.  Each  man  hastened 
to  spend  his  money  before  an  expected  rise  of  price, 
and  his  very  action  hastened  that  rise. 

Announcements  of  federal  defeats  in  the  war  acted 
in  the  same  way,  being  signals  that  further  issues  of 
greenbacks  might  be  required;  while  announcement 
of  victories  acted  in  the  opposite  way,  being  like  signals 
of  probable  redemption. 

When  appreciation  is  anticipated,  there  is  a  tendency 
among  owners  of  money  to  hoard  or  hold  it  back,  and, 
among  owners  of  goods,  to  sell  them  speedily ;  the  result 
being  to  decrease  prices  by  reducing  the  velocity  of  circu- 
lation and  increasing  the  volume  of  trade.    When,  on  the 
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contrary,  depreciation  is  anticipated,  there  is  a  tendency 
among  owners  of  money  to  spend  it  speedily  and  among 
owners  of  goods  to  hold  them  for  a  rise,  the  result  being 
to  raise  prices  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  circulation 
and  decreasing  the  volmne  of  trade.  In  other  words, 
the  expectation  of  a  future  rise  or  fall  of  prices  causes 
an  immediate  rise  or  fall  of  prices. 

These  anticipations  respond  so  promptly  to  every 
sign  or  rumor  that  superficial  observers  have  regarded 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  greenbacks  as  related  directly 
and  solely  to  expected  redemption  and  as  having  no 
relation  to  quantity.  These  observers  overlook  the  real 
mechanism  at  work ;  they  fail  to  see  that  these  effects, 
though  quick,  are  slight  and  limited.  They  are  the 
simple  adjustments  of  transition  periods  described  in 
Chapter  IV.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  reason, 
because  the  losses  at  Chickamauga  caused  greenbacks 
to  fall  4  per  cent  in  a  single  day,  that  their  value  had 
no  relation  to  their  volume.  This  fall  indicated  a  shght 
acceleration  in  the  velocity  of  circulation,  and  a  slight 
retardation  in  the  volume  of  trade ;  but,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  is  only  slightly  that  the  velocity  of 
circulation  can  thus  be  accelerated;  while  to  make 
trade  stagnate  long  or  completely  would  require  a 
cataclysm. 

§  14 

In  the  South  it  is ''impossible  to  state  even  approx- 
imately how  many  Confederate  treasury  notes  were 
outstanding  at  any  time."*  Professor  Schwab  has, 
however,  given  the  value  of  gold  in  Confederate  cur- 
rency and  index  numbers  of  prices  in  the  South.  He 
concludes:^ — 

» J.  C.  Schwab,  Confederate  StaUs  of  America,  1861-1866,  New 
York  (Scribner),  1901,  p.  165.  « Ibid.,  pp.  167-169. 
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This  movement  of  the  gold  premium  coiresponds 
roughly  with  the  amount  of  government  notes  out- 
standing in  each  period.  The  relatively  rapid  increase 
in  the  issue  of  notes  after  August,  1862,  during  the  last 
months  of  1863,  and  again  during  the  last  months  of 
the  war,  is  reflected  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  gold 
premium  at  those  three  times.  When  the  amount  of 
outstanding  notes  remained  stationary  at  the  beginning 
of  1863,  there  was  a  somewhat  slower  advance  of  the 
gold  premium  during  those  months ;  while  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  outstanding  notes  during  the  first  half  of  1864 
is  distinctly  reflected  in  a  temporary  decline  of  the 
premium. 

"In  the  North  during  the  Civil  War  the  course  of  gold 
premium  only  remotely  suggested  the  amoimt  of  notes 
outstanding  at  any  time.  The  premiimi  rose  most 
rapidly,  or,  in  other  words,  the  notes  sank  in  value  most 
rapidly,  at  the  beginning  of  1863,  recovering  again 
during  the  second  quarter  of  that  year,  declining  after 
August,  1863,  to  their  lowest  point  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  and  rising  again  during  the  last  months  of  the 
war.*  The  value  of  the  'greenback'  was  much  more 
a  barometer  of  popular  feeling  as  to  the  eventual  out- 
come of  the  war  than  a  gauge  of  their  amount  in  cir- 
culation, for  the  latter  did  not  materially  increase  after 
July,  1863,  and  certainly  not  after  July,  1864.  In  fact, 
the  gold  value  of  the  federal  '  greenback '  ran  closely 
parallel  with  the  gold  value  of  the  federal  bonds  during 
the  war.  This  is  also  true  of  the  confederate  bonds  and 
treasury  notes.  These  two  sets  of  parallel  fluctuations 
were  evidently  caused  by  the  changing  credit  of  the  two 
governments  concerned. 

^  J.  C.  Schwab,  Confederate  SUUes  of  America,  1861-1865,  New 
Tork  (Soribner),  1901,  table  on  p.  167. 
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''A  general  index  number  for  either  section,  based 
both  on  a  simple  and  a  weighted  average,  can  be  con- 
structed. The  lines  plotted  to  indicate  these  two  sets 
of  figures  do  not  run  parallel,  but  converge  and  diverge 
during  different  periods  of  the  war,  converging  at  those 
times  when  events  in  the  military,  the  political,  or  the 
financial  field  discouraged  the  South,  and  correspond- 
ingly encouraged  the  North  in  the  general  belief  that 
the  war  was  approaching  an  end ;  diverging  at  those 
times  when  federal  reverses,  or  similar  events  in  other 
than  the  military  field,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  South, 
and  led  to  beUef  on  both  sides  that  the  war  would  be 
irfotracted."  * 

We  thus  see  that  redundancy  of  issue  produces  a 
rise  of  prices,  not  only  because  of  increased  quantity,  but 
because  of  decreased  confidence,^  which  affects  the 
sphere  of  use  of  the  money  and  therefore  the  volume 
of  trade  performed  by  the  money,  and  accelerates  its 
velocity. 

§  15 

We  have  given  historical  instances  of  the  effects  on 
prices  of  changes  in  the  precious  metals  and  in  paper 
money. 

There  remain  to  be  conridered  historical  instances 
of  the  effects  on  prices  of  changes  in  deposit  currency. 
The  price  movements  due  to  changes  in  deposit  currency 
usually  include  those  culminations  called  crises  and  de- 
pressions. 

The  economic  history  of  the  last  century  has  been 

1  J.  C.  Sehwab,  ibid,,  p.  179. 

«  Cf .  Wedey  Clair  MitoheU,  Hutary  of  the  Greenbacks,  pp.  208  and 
210.  Alao  Francis  A.  Walker,  PdUiedl  Bc<mamy,  3d  ed.,  New  York 
(Holt),  1888,  p.  164. 
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characterized  by  a  succession  of  crises.  Juglar  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  preceding  crises  mentions  the 
signs  of  great  prosperity,  the  enterprise  and  the  specula- 
tion of  aU  kinds,  the  rising  prices,  the  demand  for  labor, 
the  rising  wages,  the  ambition  to  become  at  once  rich, 
the  increasing  luxury,  and  the  excessive  expenditure.* 

A  crisis  is,  as  Juglar  in  fact  defines  it,  an  arrest  of 
the  rise  of  prices.  At  higher  prices  than  those  ah-eady 
reached  purchasers  cannot  be  found.  Those  who  had 
purchased,  hoping  to  sell  again  for  profit,  cannot  dis- 
pose of  their  goods.* 

Our  previous  analysis  has  shown  us  that,  before  a 
crisis,  while  prices  are  ascending,  there  is  a  great  in- 
crease in  bank  deposits ;  and  that  these,  being  a  cir- 
culating medium,  accelerate  the  rise. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  with  trade  international, 
the  rise  of  prices,  resulting  from  expansion  of  deposits, 
is  also  international.  Even  if,  in  some  of  the  coimtries, 
deposits  should  not  expand,  a  rise  of  the  price  level 
would  nevertheless  occur.  The  expansion  of  deposits 
even  in  one  country  of  considerable  size  would,  by 
tending  to  raise  prices  there,  cause  the  export  of  gold. 
Thus,  in  other  countries  the  supply  of  money  would 
increase  and  prices  rise  also.  This  would  tend  to  stim- 
ulate expansion  of  deposits  in  these  other  countries  and 
bring  about  a  further  rise.    Even,  therefore,  if  credit 

^  Clement  Juglar,  Dea  Crises  Commercialea  et  de  leur  RHovt 
Piriodique  en  France^  en  Angleterre  et  aux  ^tats-Unis,  2  ed.,  Paris 
(Guillaumin),  1889,  pp.  4  and  5.  See  also  translation  of  same  deal- 
ing with  United  States,  by  De  Courcy  W.  Thorn,  A  Brief  HiMory 
of  Panics  in  the  United  States,  New  York  (Putnam),  1893,  pp.  7-10. 
Juglar  is  mistaken  in  adding  that  interest  rates  faU  during  rising 
prices.  The  facts  show  that  they  rise,  though  not  sufficiently  to 
check  the  excessive  lending.  See  Irving  Fisher,  The  Rate  of  IrUerett, 
Chapter  XIV. 

*  Juglar,  ibid.,  p.  14. 
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expansion  did  not  b^in  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  countries,  the  beginning  of  it  in  one 
country  would  be  quickly  commimicated  to  others. 
For  the  same  reason  the  arrest  of  rising  prices  and  the 
beginning  of  falling  prices  would  occur  at  about  the 
same  time  in  most  of  the  principal  countries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  is  what  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Juglar 
has  made  out  a  table  showing  the  crises  in  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  from  1800  to  1882.^ 
With  the  addition  of  the  dates  of  later  crises  the  table 
is  as  follows :  — 


Francs 

ENGUkin) 

Unitbd  Statbb 

1804 

1803 

1810 

1810 

18ia-1814 

1815 

1814 

1818 

1818 

1818 

1825 

1825 

1826 

1830 

1830 

183&-1839 

1836-1839 

1837-1839 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1864 

1864-1866 

1864 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1882 

1882 

1884 

188^1890 

1890-1891 

1890-1891 
1893 

1907 

1907 

1907 

§  16 

A  study  of  Juglar's  or  Thorn's  tables  will  show  that, 
in  general,  bank  note  circulation  and  bank  deposit  cir- 
culation increase  before  a  crisis  and  reach  a  maximum 
at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  Index  numbers  of  prices  show 
the  same  general  trend. 

1  Juglar,  ihid.j  charts  at  end ;  Thorn's  translation,  p.  19,  brings  the 
table  to  1891. 
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Thus,*  for  the  United  States,  the  crisis  of  1837-1839 
shows  that  circulation  of  state  banks  increased  each  year 
from  61  millions  in  1830  to  149  m  1837  and  fell  to  116 
in  the  next  year ;  that  individual  deposits  rose  each  year 
from  55  millions  in  1830  to  127  in  1837  and  fell  to  84  the 
next  year ;  that  from  1844  to  1848,  the  date  of  the  next 
crisis,  circulation  rose  from  75  miUions  to  128,  falling 
back  to  114  the  next  year,  and  that  the  deposits  rose 
from  84  miUions  to  103,  falling  back  to  91 ;  that  from 
1851  to  1857,  the  date  of  the  next  crisis,  circulation  rose 
from  155  miUions  to  214,  falling  the  next  year  to  155,  and 
that  the  deposits  rose  from  128  millions  to  230,  falling 
the  next  year  to  185.  These  facts — that  prices  and  de- 
posits rose,  culminated,  and  fell  together  in  reference  to 
the  crises  of  1837,  1846,  and  1857  —  are  confirmed  by 
figures  for  per  capita  circulation  and  deposits  given  by 
Sumner.'  These  show  the  characteristic  sharp  check  to 
expansion  in  the  crisis  years,  mild  in  the  mild  crisis  of 
1846  and  pronounced  in  the  more  pronounced  crises  of 
1837  and  1857.  Corresponding  phenomena  occurred 
at  the  next  crisis,  1863-1864.  After  this  time,  the  chief 
statistics  are  for  national  banks,  and  these  show  simi- 
lar results.  Thus,  from  1868  to  1873,  national  bank 
circulation  rose  from  295  miUions  to  341  and  then  feU, 
whUe  in  the  same  period  deposits  rose  from  532  mil- 
Uons  to  656  and  then  f  eU.  SimUar,  though  less  marked, 
movements  occurred  in  the  milder  crises  of  1884  and 
1890,  which  is  the  last  included  in  Thom's  tables.  The 
crisis  of  1893  was  exceptional  and  largely  confined  to 
the  United  States,  being  chiefly  due  to  the  fear  as  to  the 

^  See  Thorn,  tables  following  p.  18. 

*  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  I  of  History  of  Bank- 
ing  in  ail  Nations,  New  York  (Journal  of  Commeroe),  1896,  p.  456u 
The  figures  are  taken  from  37th  Congress,  3d  Session,  6  Ex.,  210. 
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stability  of  the  gold  standard  without  much  reference 
to  currency  and  deposit  expansion.^  Whereas  in  the 
typical  speculative  cycle  the  ratio  of  deposits  to  re- 
serves gradually  increases  until  it  reaches  a  maximum 
just  before  the  crisis,  as  it  did  in  1873, 1884,  and  1907, 
this  did  not  happen  in  1893.  It  is  true  that  the  deposits 
of  national  banks  were  larger  in  1892  than  in  1890  or 
1891,  but  they  were  no  larger  relatively  to  reserves, 
though  possibly  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  in- 
crease of  reserves  following  the  slight  crisis  of  1890-1891. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  the  ratio  of  the  deposits  of  national 
banks  to  reserves  was  high  in  1893,  but  this  was  due,  not 
to  an  expansion  of  deposits,  for  deposits  decreased  during 
that  year,  but  to  the  runs  on  the  banks  and  consequent 
depletion  of  their  reserves.*  The  crisis  of  1907,  on  the 
other  hand,  was,  like  that  of  1857,  tjrpically  a  crisis  of 
currency  expansion.  The  facts  in  reference  to  this  crisis 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  following  chapter. 

In  France  the  same  tendency  of  circulation  and  de- 
posits to  reach  a  maximum  at  or  about  a  crisis  and  recede 
immediately  afterward  is  illustrated  fairly  well,'  es- 
I)ecially  for  deposits. 

'  Lauck,  Causes  of  the  Panic  of  1893,  Boston  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
1907,  p.  118.  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  in  ''History  of  Crises  under  the 
National  Banking  System,*'  National  Monetary  Commission  Report, 
Senate  Document  538  (61st  Congress,  2d  S^sion),  points  out  that 
in  the  runs  on  banks  there  was  no  speoial  demand  for  gold,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  influence  of  the  currency  expansion  has 
been  exaggerated. 

'For  a  statistical  comparison  of  this  with  typical  crises,  see 
article  by  Harry  Q.  Brown,  "Tjrpical  Conmiercial  Crises  versus  a 
Money  Panic,'*  Yale  Review,  August,  1910. 

*Juglar,  op.  cit.,  tables  following  p.  339  and  charts  at  end. 
Juglar  calls  the  crisis  of  1873  in  France  political  rather  than  com- 
mercial. The  statistics  of  circulation  and  deposits  and  their  velocity 
of  circulation  (as  shown  by  Pierre  des  Essars),  however,  reach  a 
wm.'gitwnTn  in  1873  and  recede  immediately  after. 
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For  the  Bank  of  England  we  find  the  same  general 
correspondence  between  crises,  circulation,  and  private 
deposits.^ 

§17 

Not  only  do  money  and  deposit  currency  (Af  and  M') 
rise  regularly  to  a  maximum  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  but 
their  velocity  of  circulation,  so  far  as  statistics  indicate, 
goes  through  the  same  cycle.  Pierre  des  Essars  has 
demonstrated  this  beyond  peradventure,  so  far  as 
velocity  of  circulation  of  deposits  is  concerned.* 

For  the  United  States  we  have  scarcely  any  statistics 
of  velocity  of  circulation  of  deposits,  but  those  for  two 
New  Haven  banks  and  for  an  Indianapolis  bank,  which 
I  have  secured  for  the  last  few  years,  show  a  maximum 
in  the  crisis  year  1907. 

After  a  crisis,  a  decrease  occurs  in  M ,  Af' ,  F,  and  V. 
Bank  reserves  are  increased,  and  this  causes  a  decrease 
in  M. 

Since,  then,  currency  and  velocity  both  increase 
before  a  crisis,  reach  a  maximum  at  the  crisis,  and  fall 
after  the  crisis,  it  is  small  wonder  that  prices  follow  the 
same  course.  That  they  do  is  the  real  meaning  of  a 
crisis.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  Juglar  defines  a  crisis 
as  an  arrest  of  a  rise  of  prices.  The  index  niunbers  of 
prices  show  the  rise,  maximiun,  and  slump  for  almost 
every  crisis  year  for  which  price  statistics  exist.' 

*  Juglar,  op.  ciL,  tables  following  p.  291. 

'  "La  Vitesse  de  la  circulation/'  Journal  de  la  SocUU  de  StatisHqrie 
de  Paris,  April,  1895,  p.  148.  From  1810  to  1892  in  France,  taking 
the  thirteen  crisis  years  and  the  twelve  years  of  "liquidation,**  Des 
Essars  finds  that,  without  exception,  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
deposits  at  the  bank  of  France  is  a  maximum  in  the  crisis  years 
and  a  minimum  in  the  years  of  liquidation. 

'  The  detailed  figures  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  next 
chapter  (Chapter  XII). 
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The  following  figures  are  designed  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  crisis  of  1907  in  the  United  States  as  iUustrating 
the  cuhnination  of  a  tjrpical  credit  cycle:  — 
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We  notice,  in  the  first  column,  a  steady  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  deposits  of  national  banks  up  to,  and  in- 
cluding, the  crisis  year.  Though  deposits  for  1908  do 
not  decrease,  yet  they  remain  almost  stationary  as 

>  The  figures  for  deposits  and  reserves  of  national  banks  are 
those  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
represent  the  condition  of  the  banks  at  their  third  report  to  the 
Comptroller  (generally  about  July  1)  of  each  year.  The  ratio 
column  explains  itself. 

*  The  figures  for  clearings  are  taken  from  the  Financial  Review 
for  1910,  p.  33.  Those  for  M'V  are  constructed  from  the  figures 
for  clearings  by  a  method  explained  in  §  5  of  Appendix  to  Chapter 
XII. 

*  The  index  numbers  of  prices  are  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
(Bulletin  81,  March,  1909),  and  relate  to  January  of  each  year  in 
question.  The  next  column,  therefore,  headed  "Per  cent  rise  of 
prices  during  year"  indicates  the  rise  from  January  of  the  year  in 
question  to  January  of  the  next. 

*  The  figures  for  interest  rates  are  taken  from  the  Appendix  of 
The  Rate  of  Interest,  p.  418,  brought  through  1908  by  computations 
from  the  Financial  Review.  The  per  cent  rise  of  prices  is  subtracted 
from  money  interest  to  get  virtual  interest. 
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compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  second 
column,  that  for  reserveSi  diows,  as  we  should  expect, 
a  large  increase  in  the  year  after  the  crisis,  the  banks 
having  fortified  themselves  against  the  decrease  of  busi- 
ness confidence.  We  find,  then  (third  column),  an  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  deposits  to  reserves,  the  highest 
ratio  being  reached  in  1906  and  1907,  not  because  re- 
serves were  depleted,  —  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
expanding,  —  but  because  deposits  were  expanding 
still  more  rapidly.  If  the  theory  presented  in  Chapter 
IV  is  correct,  it  is  precisely  this  high  ratio  of  deposits  to 
reserves,  brought  about  by  failure  of  interest  to  rise 
with  rise  of  prices,  which  forced  the  banks  to  raise  their 
rates  of  discount  and  so  check  further  expansion  of 
credit.  Then  came  the  crisis  and  the  short  succeeding 
depression.  The  next  column,  headed  ''clearings,"  is 
indicative  of  the  volume  of  check  transactions,  the  circu- 
lation of  deposit  cmrency.  As  a  fairly  constant  pro- 
portion of  checks  is  settled  through  the  various  clearing 
houses  of  the  country,  clearings  may  fairly  be  r^aided 
as  somewhat  of  a  criterion  of  M'V\  The  fifth  column 
is  derived  from  the  fourth  and  from  other  data,  and 
is  intended  as  an  estimate  of  Af'F'.  These  two  col- 
umns increase  through  1906,  but  (since  they  relate  to 
the  whole  year  and  not  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
year)  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  the  credit  slump  in  the 
fall  of  1907,  so  that  their  growth  is  arrested  somewhat 
in  that  year,  and  still  more  in  the  year  after.  We 
should  expect  to  find,  then,  a  rise  of  prices  reaching  a 
maximum  with  1907  and  falling  in  1908,  and  this  we  do 
find  in  column  six.  Colunm  seven  shows  the  per  cent 
rise  during  each  year.  Thus,  for  January,  1904,  the 
index  number  or  P  is  113.2,  and  for  January,  1905,  it 
is  114.0.    The  rise,  therefore,  is  a  little  less  than  1  per 
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cent.  The  minus  sign  signifies  a  fall.  The  eighth  col- 
umn is  for  rates  of  interest  and  indicates,  as  we  should 
expect,  a  rise,  culminating  in  1907.  Virtual  interest  — 
that  is,  the  interest  in  terms  of  commodities  —  was  ex- 
ceedingly low  during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1907,  because  prices  were  rising  so  fast.  This  is  shown 
in  column  nine,  where  the  nominal  interest  (measured 
in  money)  is  corrected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices  to 
give  interest  as  measured  in  actual  purchasing  power. 
With  the  culmination  of  the  cycle  in  1907  and  the  re- 
sultant fall  of  prices,  we  find  virtual  interest  suddenly 
becomes  very  high.  No  wonder  that  borrowing  enter- 
prisers often  found  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  facts  as  to  credit  cycles,  then,  completely  con* 
firm  the  analysis  already  given  in  previous  chapters 
and  indicate  that  prices  rise  and  fall  with  cycles  of 
currency  and  velocity.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
doubt  whether  the  expansion  of  deposit  currency  raises 
prices,  or  whether  the  rise  of  prices  creates  deposit  cur- 
rency, it  may  be  added  that  facts,  as  well  as  theory, 
show  that  the  former  relationship  is  the  true  one  (al- 
though temporarily,  as  during  1904^1907,  there  exists 
a  reaction  of  prices  on  deposits).  Miss  England  has 
shown,  for  instance,  that  loans  and  deposits  expand  be- 
fore prices  rise,  and  that,  though  prices  often  fall  before 
loans  and  deposits  shrink,  this  anomalous  order  of 
events  is  explainable  by  the  revival  of  trade  following 
a  crisis.^ 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  review 
all  the  phenomena  or  even  all  the  typical  phenomena 
of   crises.    We  are  not   here   concerned  with   crises 

^  Minnie  Throop  Enfi^nd,  "  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  Influence 
of  Credit  upon  the  Level  of  Prices,"  Unwernty  Studies  (University 
of  Nebraska),  1907. 
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except  in  relation  to  currency.  Our  concern  is  ^th 
the  magnitudes  entering  the  equation  of  exchange,  es- 
pecially My  M\  and  F',  for  these  are  the  immediate 
elements  the  variations  in  which  afifect  the  price  level 
and  cause  it  to  rise  and  fall. 

§18 

This  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  an  historical  study 
of  changes  in  the  quantity  of  currency  and  of  the  effects 
of  these  changes  on  prices.  We  have  seen  that,  on  the 
whole,  increases  in  the  amount  of  money  have  tended 
to  raise  prices  from  century  to  century  during  the  last 
thousand  years,  and  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  changes  in  the  last  century,  or  more 
exactly,  from  1789  to  1909,  have  been  considered  in 
somewhat  more  detail,  covering  five  periods  of  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling  prices.  We  have  seen  evidence 
to  connect  these  price  movements  with  changes  in  the 
quantity  of  money  and  in  the  voliune  of  business.  The 
periods  1789-1809,  1849-1873,  and  1896^1909  were 
periods  of  rising  prices  and  large  increases  of  the  money 
supply.  In  the  period  1809-1849  prices  fell  presumably 
because  of  a  falling  off  in  gold  and  silver  production  and 
a  continuing  increase  of  business ;  while  between  1873 
and  1896,  although  the  world's  stock  of  precious  metals 
was  increasing  slowly,  prices  in  gold  countries  fell, 
because  in  addition  to  the  increasing  volume  of  business 
there  was  a  stampede  of  nations  to  adopt  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  demonetize  or  limit  the  coinage  of  silver. 

We  have  observed  the  recent  continual  increase  of 
gold  production  and  found  reasons  for  the  tentative 
prediction  that  the  gold  production  of  the  future  would 
continue  excessive  and  probably  cause  the  present  rise 
of  prices  to  continue  for  some  time  in  the  future. 
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We  have  described  some  of  the  chief  examples  of  paper 
money  inflation  and  shown  that  the  records  for  circula- 
tion and  price  changes  bear  out  in  a  general  way  the 
principles  set  forth  in  previous  chapters.  The  paper 
money  experiences  of  France  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, of  England  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  of  Austria, 
the  American  colonies,  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
federacy have  been  briefly  reviewed.  We  have  noted 
that  in  these  cases,  as  in  others,  prices  depended  on  the 
quantity  of  money,  its  velocity,  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. We  have  seen  that  the  apparent  exceptions 
due  to  lack  of  confidence  in  paper  money  are  not 
really  exceptions,  because  lack  of  confidence  works  it- 
self out  through  the  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  ex- 
change. Distrust  increases  the  velocity  of  circulation, 
and  decreases  the  trade  performed  by  the  money.  We 
have  shown  that  the  general  effect  of  irredeemable  paper 
money  issues,  which  are  almost  always  in  large  quanti- 
ties, despite  pledges  to  the  contrary,  has  been  to  raise 
prices. 

Finally,  our  study  of  deposit  circulation  and  crises 
has  afforded  further  illustration.  Preceding  a  typical 
crisis,  there  is,  in  general,  a  tendency  for  deposits  to 
increase  and  also  for  their  velocity  of  circulation  to  in- 
crease, whUe  prices  tend  to  rise.  Following  the  crisis 
comes  a  decrease  in  bank  deposits  and  their  velocity  of 
circulation,  an  increase  in  bank  reserves,  with  a  corre- 
sponding tendency  to  diminish  money  in  circulation,  and 
a  fall  of  prices.  In  the  years  of  the  principal  crises 
these  took  place  simultaneously  in  different  coimtries. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

STATISTICB   OF  BECENT  YBABS 

§1 

The  last  chapter  was  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  price 
moyements  and  their  causes,  in  so  far  as  the  scanty  data 
available  make  even  a  tentative  interpretation  possible. 
From  this  telescopic  view  of  the  past  we  turn  to  a  micro- 
scopic view  of  the  present.  We  shall  confine  it  to  a 
study  of  the  events  of  the  last  three  decades  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  study  of  the  last  chapter  vre 
f oimd  the  facts  of  history  to  be  in  accord  with  the  a 
priori  principles  already  set  forth  in  the  equation  of 
exchange.  But  these  facts  of  history  were  too  general 
and  vague  to  constitute  a  quantitative  fulfillment  of  the 
equation  of  exchange.  We  shall  find,  however,  much 
fuller  data  in  the  last  few  decades.  We  shall  see  that 
the  equation  of  exchange,  which  has  already  been 
proved  a  priori,  may  also  be  verified  by  actual  statistics 
—  within  at  least  the  limit  of  error  to  which  the  statis- 
tics are  liable. 

A  good  beginning  of  such  a  study  is  afforded  by  the 
pioneer  work  of  Professor  Kemmerer,  already  often  re- 
ferred to.  He  has  estimated  ^  roughly  the  chief  magni- 
tudes of  the  equation  of  exchange  and  found  that  these 
conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  conditions  which  the 
equation  of  exchange  imposes.    For  each  year,  beg^- 

^  Money  and  Credit  InsttumenU  in  their  RdaHon  to  Oenerai  PKeea. 
New  York  (Holt),  1909,  Book  II. 
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ning  with  1879  (the  year  of  resumption  of  the  gold  standi 
ard),  and  ending  with  1908;  he  has  estimated  the  total 
monetary  and  check  circulation  (what  we  have  called 
MV  and  M'V^  and  the  volume  of  trade  (T),  and  from 
these  has  calculated  ^  what  the  price  level  ought  to 

be  as  determined  by  these  factors,  i.e.    jp- 

This  calculated  magnitude,  which  Pl-of essor  Kemmerer 
calls  the  ^'  relative  circulation  of  money,"  he  then  com- 
pares with  the  actual  figures  for  price  levels  as  given  in 
statistics  of  index  numbers. 

Professor  Kemmerer's  calculation  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  serious  attempt  ever  made  to  test  statistically  the 
so-called  "  quantity  theory  "  of  money.  The  results 
show  a  correspondence  which  is  very  siurprising  when 
we  consider  the  exceedingly  rough  and  fragmentary 
character  of  the  data  employed. 

Most  other  writers  who  have  attempted  to  test  the 
quantity  theory  statistically  seem  to  have  been  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  not  to  give  it  a  fair  test,  but  to 
disprove  it.  They  have  carefully  avoided  taking  ao- 
cotmt  of  any  factors  except  money  and  prices.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  find  little  statistical 
correlation  between  these  two  factors.*  The  virtue 
of  Professor  Kemmerer's  work  consists  in  giving  due 
attention  to  factors  other  than  money. 

The  chief  error  in  his  investigation  is  the  assumption 
of  47  as  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money.  The  true 
value,  as  we  shall  see,  is  nearer  18  to  20.  But  the  voliune 

1  For  the  detailB  of  Professor  Eemmerer's  oaloulations  the  reader 
is  referred  to  his  book.  A  very  brief  summftry  and  oritioism  are 
given  in  §  1  of  the  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 

>See  e.g.  Miss  S.  M.  Hardy,  "The  Quantity  of  Money  and 
Prioes,  1860-1891.  An  Induotiye  Stndy."  Jawnal  of  PalUieal 
Bconamy,  VoL  3,  pp.  14&-168. 
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of  money  payments,  even  with  Kemmerer's  exaggerated 
^ure  for  velocity,  is  bo  small  when  compared  with 
check  payments,  that  this  weakness  does  not  greatly 
affect  bis  final  comparisons.  At  my  request,  Professor 
Eenmier^  has  recalculated  his  curves  on  the  ba^  of 
18  instead  of  47  as  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money. 
The  results  are  given  in  Fig.  12.  If  these  are  com- 
pared with  those  contained  in  Professor  Kemmerer's 
book,  there  will  be  seen  to  be  little  difference.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  when  minute  compariaon  is 


made  the  selection  of  18  as  the  estimate  of  velocity 
gives  a  slightly  better  agreement  between  the  two 
curves  than  does  47. 

The  "coefficient  of  correlation"  between  Professor 
Kemmerer's  results  for  P,  as  directly  shown  by  statis- 
tics and  as  indirectly  calculated  from  the  other  factors 
in  the  equation  of  exchange,  is  found,  by  Professor 
Persons '  of  Dartmouth,  to  be  only  .23  (or  23  per  cent 
of  perfect  correlation),  with  a  probable  error  of  .13. 
As  Professor  Persons  says,  this  is  a  very  low  d^ree  of 
correlation. 

*  "  Quantity  Theory  ae  tested  b j  Eenunarar,"  Quarterly  Jounxal 
of  Bcoaomie*,  February,  1908,  p.  287. 
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But  Persons's  method  of  testing  agreement  by  means 
of  a  coefficient  of  correlation  is  not  really  applicable  to 
two  curves  representing  magnitudes  changing  in  time. 
For  it  practically  ignores  a  most  essential  factor,  their 
order  in  time.    A  year-to-year  comparison  is  better; 
If  we  consider  the  curves  of  prices  and  of  "relative  cir- 
culation," ^  we  see  at  a  glance  that  almost  every  succes* 
sive  change  in  direction  in  the  one  curve  is  matched  by  a 
corresponding  change  in  direction  in  the  other.    In  fact, 
out  of  28  such  possible  coincidences,  we  find  the  actual 
number  to  be  16  cases  of  agreement  in  the  changes  of 
direction,   9  cases  of  disagreement,   and  3  cases  of  a 
neutral  kind  {i.e.  cases  which  showed  no  change  of 
direction  in  one  of  the  two  curves). 

The  above  figures  relate  to  the  curves  in  Professor 
Kemmerer's  book.    The  later  curves  employing   18 
instead  of  47  for  money-velocity  show  about  the  same 
results,  there  being  16  cases  of  agreement,  8  cases  of  dis- 
agreement, and  4  cases  of  a  neutral  kind.    The  corre- 
spondence here  between  prices  and  "  relative  circulation  " 
is  very  slightly  greater  than  before.    In  both  sets  of  dia- 
grams the  agreements  are  not  only  much  more  numerous 
but  much  more  pronounced  than  the  disagreements. 
Finally,  some  of  the  disagreements  seem  to  be  really 
agreements,  disguised  by  being  shifted  forward  one  year. 
Thus,  the  inflections  of  1899,  1900,  1901,  for  "  relative 
circulation,"  although  all  coimted  as  cases  of  disagree- 
ment, are  strikingly  similar  respectively  to  the  inflec- 
tions of  1900,  1901,  1902,  for  "general  prices."    From 
the  fact  that  the  statistics  are  partly  for  calendar  and 
partly  for  fiscal  years,  such  one-year  shifting  of  corre- 
Bfiondence  is  to  be  expected,  as  Professor  Kemmerer 
points  out. 

^  Kemmerer,  op.  cit.^  p.  149. 
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§2 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  make  as  precise  statistical 
estimates  of  the  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  exchange 
for  the  years  1896-1909  as  the  data  available  will  allow. 
This  period  — 1896-1909  —  is  selected  chiefly  because 
its  two  end  years  afford  the  only  known  data  making 
possible  an  estimate  of  velocity  of  circulation  of  money 
and  of  bank  deposits. 

The  magnitudes  will  be  considered  in  the  order 
Af ,  Af',  F',  7,  r,  P.  For  each  the  figures  to  be  used 
are  new. 

M.  The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States.  By  this 
we  mean  the  total  amotmt  of  money  (coin  and  paper) 
outside  of  the  federal  treasury  and  outside  the  banks 
of  deposit  and  discoimt  (national,  state,  private  and 
trust  companies).  The  treasury  stock  is  excluded  be- 
cause it  is  a  hoard  which  does  not  become  adjusted 
to  needs  of  payment  in  the  sense  —  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
degree  —  that  the  stocks  in  merchants'  tills  and  in 
people's  pockets  become  adjusted.  The  bank  reserves 
are  excluded  because,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are  used 
for  banking  operations,  not  commercial  purchases. 


ESTIMATBD  MONXT  IN   ClBCXTLATION  IN  T&B  UnITSD  StATKB    {M) 

(in  Biluonb  of  Dollabs) 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


.87 
.88 
.96 
1.03 
1.17 
1.22 
1.26 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


1.38 
1.37 
1.45 
1.59 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 


This  table  is  based  on  the  official  estimate  of  money 
in  the  United  States,  which  includes  money  in  banks  and 
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in  the  federal  treasury.  These  official  figures  are  then 
corrected  by  means  of  recent  revisions  of  the  estimates 
of  the  gold  in  the  United  States,  and  by  deducting  the 
money  in  the  federal  treasmy  and  the  estimate  of  money 
in  banks  reporting  and  unreporting.^  The  results  differ 
somewhat  from  the  official  figures  for  so-called  ''money 
in  circulation,"  the  chief  reason  for  the  discrepancy  being 
that  these  official  figures  include  money  in  banks.  The 
figures  here  given  are  probably  nearly  correct ;  the  prob- 
able error  may,  I  believe,  be  assumed  to  be  within  2  or 
3  per  cent. 

The  table  shows  that,  during  the  space  of  thirteen 
years  between  1896  and  1909,  the  money  in  circulation 
has  nearly  doubled  and  that  its  increase  has  been  almost 
uninterrupted. 

M'.  The  following  figures  for  M'  are  estimates  of 
indimdual  deposits,  svbjed  to  check. 

Individual  Diposits  bubjbct  to  Check  (M')  '  (in  Billions  of 

DOLLABS) 


1896   . 

.  2.68 

1903   

.  5.70 

1897   . 

.  2.80 

1904   

.  5.80 

1898   . 

.  3.19 

1905   

.  6.54 

1899   . 

,  3.90 

1906   

.  6.84 

1900   . 

.  4.40 

1907   

.  7.13 

1901  , 

6.13 

1908   

.  6.60 

1902   . 

.  5.43 

1909   

.  6.76 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  ofiicial  figures  for  ''in- 
dividual deposits/'  but  are  much  less  than  these,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  official  figures  include  deposits  in 
savings  banks  and  other  deposits  not  subject  to  check, 
as  well  as  to  several  other  minor  causes.  The  estimates 
here  given  constitute  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  series 

>  For  detafls  as  to  the  oonstruotion  of  the  table,  see  §  2  of  Ap- 
pendix to  (this)  Chapter  Xll. 

*  For  the  method  of  estimating  these  figures  see  {  3  of  Appendix 
to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 
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of  figures  for  the  bank  deposits  subject  to  check  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  made  possible  through  the  kind 
cooperation  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
and  its  expert,  Mr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew.^ 

These  figures  give,  therefore,  the  actual  deposit  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States.  They  show  an  enormous 
growth  of  bank  deposit  currency.  In  the  space  of 
thirteen  years  (between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
table)  it  has  nearly  trebled.  Moreover,  each  year  shows 
an  advance  over  the  preceding  year,  excepting  only  the 
year  1908  following  the  crisis  of  1907. 

§3 

Having  found  M  and  M',  the  circulating  media,  we 
next  proceed  to  ascertain  V  and  F',  their  velocity  of  cir- 
culation. We  shall  find  it  convenient  to  consider  the 
latter  first. 

The  velocity  of  circulation  of  bank  deposits  is  found 
by  dividing  respectively  the  total  check  circulation 
(M' F')  by  the  bank  deposits  (M').  The  divisor,  M\ 
has  already  been  found.  As  to  the  dividend,  M'V\  this 
is  practically  the  total  checks  drawn  in  a  year,  for  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that,  on  the  average,  each  check 
circulates  against  goods  once  and  but  once.^ 

For  two  years,  1896  and  1909,  thanks  to  the  efiforts  of 
Professor  Kinley  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  we  have 
volmninous  and  unique  data  collected  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  ratio  of  money-transactions 
to  check-transactions  in  the  United  States,  i.e.  the  ratio 
of  MV  to  M'V.  We  shall  see  that  these  data,  in  con- 
junction with  other  official  statistics,  are  sufficient  for 
something  more  important  than  computing  this  ratio ; 

^  For  details  see  1 3  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  XH. 
*  Cf.  Eemmerer,  op.  et^.,  p.  114. 
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for  they  enable  us  to  calculate  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  exactness  the  magnitudes  Y  andF'  for  both  the  years 
mentioned.  We  shall  find  incidentally  that,  with  the 
aid  of  these  magnitudes,  it  is  possible  to  work  out  more 
exactly  than  in  the  investigations  above  mentioned  the 
very  magnitude  for  which  these  investigations  were 
undertaken,  viz.  the  ratio  of  money-transactions  to 
credit-transactions. 

We  need  first  to  estimate  M'Y'. 

M'V\  Professor  Kinley's  special  investigation  of 
1896  indicates  that  on  ''the  settling  day  nearest  July  1, 
1896,"  the  value  of  the  checks  deposited  was  about 
1468,000,000.  If  we  could  assume  that  this  day  was  an 
average  day  for  the  year,  we  should  need,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  total  year's  deposits  of  checks,  simply  to 
multiply  this  by  the  number  of  settling  days  in  1896, 
which  was  305.^  But  it  happens  that  July  1  is  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  day  in  the  deposit  of  checks.  Making 
allowance  for  this  fact,  as  indicated  by  the  clearings  of 
the  New  York  clearing  house,  we  conclude  that  the 
total  year's  deposits  of  checks  in  1896  was  about  97  bil- 
lions, with  a  probable  error  of  some  5  or  6  per  cent.^ 
Similar  calculations  for  1909  make  the  total  check  trans- 
actions of  that  year  364  billions.'  We  have  thus  the 
value  of  the  total  check  circulation  (M' F')  in  the  two 
years  1896  and  1909,  and  find  them  to  be  97  and  364 
billions  respectively,  indicating  a  prodigious  growth  in 
thirteen  years.  We  have  still  to  interpolate  figures  for 
intervening  years.  For  the  period  between  these  two 
years,  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  such  data  as  those  of 

1  This  multiplication  gives  $143,000,000,000,  which  figure  is  used 
by  Professor  Kemmerer  (op.  cU.,  pp.  110-111). 

>  The  method  of  reaching  this  result  is  described  in  §  4  of  Appen< 
diz  to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 

*  See  S  4  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 
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Professor  Kinley  for  1896  and  1909.  However,  we  can 
find  an  excellent  barometer  in  the  clearing  house  trans- 
actions, — a  barometer  dependent  partly  on  the  clearings 
in  New  York  City,  but  more  on  those  outside  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  well  recognized  that,  although  the 
clearings  in  New  York  deserve  an  exceedingly  large 
representation,  their  relative  importance  in  the  total 
clearings  is  exaggerated.^ 

On  the  question,  therefore,  "What  relative  impor- 
tance should  be  given  respectively  to  clearings  in  New 
York  and  to  the  outside  clearings  in  order  to  get  the  best 
barometer  of  the  check  transactions  for  the  entire  coun- 
try?" we  conclude  that,  if  the  outside  clearings  be 
multiplied  by  five  and  the  result  added  to  the  New  York 
clearings,  we  shall  have  a  good  barometer  of  check 
transactions  for  the  United  States.' 

By  means  of  this  barometer  of  check  transactions, 
consisting  of  New  York  clearings  plus  five  times  the  out- 
side clearings,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  check 
transactions  of  1896  and  1909,  we  may  easily  derive 
from  the  "barometer"  an  estimate  of  the  actual  check 
transactions.    The  result  is  as  follows :  — 


ESTIMATBD  ChSCK  TRANSACTIOirS  (M'V)    (iN  BiLLIONB  OF 

Dollars)  1896-1909' 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


97 

1903  ...  . 

.  ...  223 

106 

1904  ...  . 

.  ...  233 

127 

1905  ...  . 

.  .  .  .  2^ 

166 

1906  ...  . 

.  ...  320 

165 

1907  ...  . 

.  ...  320 

208 

1908  .... 

.  ...  300 

222 

1909  ...  . 

.  ...  364 

*  See  e.g.  the  remarks  on  these  olearings  in  Financial  Renew  for 
1910,  p.  33,  and  in  Babson's  Business  Barometers  (Welleal^  Hllfaw 
Mass.),  1910,  p.  188. 

*  See  §  5  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 

*  See  }  5  of  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 
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The  probable  error  of  the  figures  between  1896  and  1909 
may  be  set  at  some  5  to  10  per  cent. 

y.  Having  obtained  estimates  of  M'V  and  having 
previously  obtained  estimates  of  M\  it  is  easy,  by  simple 
division,  to  obtain  F'.    The  results  are  as  follows :  — 


Ebukatbd  Vslogitt  (V')  of  Cibcxtlation,  bt  Cbbces,  of  Db* 

pofirrs  SxTBjECT  to  Chbck 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


36 
38 
40 
43 
37 
41 
41 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


39 
40 
43 
47 
45 
46 
54 


The  probable  error  in  these  figures  may  be  set  at  some  5 
to  10  per  cent,  being  least  for  1896  and  1909  and  greatest 
midway  between. 

We  note  that  the  velocity  of  circulation  has  increased 
50  per  cent  in  thirteen  years  and  that  it  has  been  sub- 
ject to  great  variations  from  year  to  year.  In  1899  and 
1906  it  reached  maxima,  immediately  preceding  crises. 
These  results  correspond  to  those  of  Pierre  des  Essars 
for  the  rates  of  turnover  of  deposits  in  continental 
banks  already  noted,  except  that  he  usually  finds  the 
maximum  in  the  crisis  year  itself  rather  than  the  year 
before.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figure  for  1909  is 
much  the  highest  in  the  table.  Whether  it  portends  an 
approaching  crisis,  time  will  determine. 

§4 

MY.  Our  next  quest  is  for  the  velocity  of  circula- 
tion of  money.  The  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  circu- 
lation of  money  presents  great  difficulties,  —  difficulties 
which,  in  fact,  have  usually  been  considered  insurmoimt- 
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able.    This  opinion  was  well   expressed  by  Jevons,^ 
who  wrote : 

''  I  have  never  met  with  any  attempt  to  determine  in  any  ooiin- 
try  the  average  rapidity  of  circulation,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
think  of  any  means  whatever  of  approaching  the  investigation  of 
the  question,  except  in  the  inverse  way.  If  we  know  the  amount  of 
exchanges  effected,  and  the  quantity  of  currency  used,  we  might 
get  by  division  the  average  number  of  times  the  currency  is  turned 
over;  but  the  data,  as  already  stated,  are  quite  wanting." 

As  we  shall  see,  however,  data  now  exist,  capable  of 
revealing  the  ''amount  of  exchanges  effected/'  or,  MV. 
In  fact,  this  is  equal  to  the  total  money  deposited 
in  banks,  plus  the  total  money-wages  paid,  plus  a  small 
miscellaneous  item.  From  MV  and  Jf  it  is  of  course 
easy  to  obtain  V  by  division. 

The  formula  for  obtaining  MV  is  as  simple  as  it  may 
at  first  seem  mysterious.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
method  which  this  formula  represents,  and  the  feature 
which  adapts  it  to  practical  use,  is  that  it  utilizes  bank 
records  and  other  ascertainable  statistics  as  a  means  of 
discovering  the  total  value  of  money  transactions.  The 
method  is  based  on  the  idea  that  money  in  circulation 
and  money  in  banks  are  not  two  independent  reservoirs, 
but  are  constantly  flowing  from  one  into  the  other,  and 
that  the  entrance  and  exit  of  money  at  banks,  being  a 
matter  of  record,  may  be  made  to  reveal  its  circulation 
outside. 

It  is  obvious  how  the  bank-record  would  be  read^  were 
it  true  that  every  dollar  withdrawn  from  banks  cir- 
culated once  and  only  once  before  being  redepc^ited. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  annual  flow  of  monetary 
circulation  would  exactly  equal  the  annual  withdrawal 

1  Money  and  the 'Mechanism  of  Exchange  (London),  p.  336. 
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from  banks  prior  to  circulation,  as  well  as  the  annual 
deposits  in  banks  subsequent  to  circulation. 

Since  we  have  a  record  of  the  first  and  last  steps  of 
the  three,  viz.  the  withdrawals  and  the  deposits,  we 
possess  the  means  of  knowing  the  intermediate  step, 
the  exchange  of  money  for  goods.  The  ordinary  circula- 
tion of  money,  —  excluding  cases  where  it  changes 
hands  more  than  once  between  withdrawal  and  rede- 
posit,  —  is  equal  to  the  money-flow  through  banks. 

The  complete  facts,  however,  are  not  so  simple,  for 
the  reason  that  money  withdrawn  from  banks  is  often 
circulated  more  than  once.  Yet  the  compUcations 
involved  follow  definite  laws.  They  do  not  destroy  the 
value  of  the  bank  record,  but  merely  make  it  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  read.  We  propose  to  show  (1)  that  in 
actual  fact  much  money  circulates  out  of  bank  only  once, 
as  in  the  hypothetical  case  just  mentioned;  (2)  that  when 
it  is  paid  for  wages,  it  usually  circulates  twice ;  and  (3) 
that  only  rarely  does  it  circulate  three  or  more  times 
before  completing  its  circuit  back  to  the  banks. 

This  statement  means  that,  like  checks,  money  circu- 
lates in  general  only  once  outside  of  banks ;  but  that 
when  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  non-depositors 
(which  practically  means  wage-earners)  it  circulates 
once  more,  thus  adding  the  volume  of  wage  payments  to 
the  volume  of  ordinary  money  circulation,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  equal  to  the  flow  of  money  through  banks. 

We  falsely  picture  the  circulation  of  money  in  modem 
society  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  it  as  consist- 
ing of  a  perpetual  succession  of  transfers  from  person  to 
person.  Were  it  such  a  succession,  it  would  be,  as  Jevons 
said,  beyond  the  reach  of  statistics.  But  we  may 
form  a  truer  picture  by  thinking  of  banks  as  the  home 
of  money,  and  the  circulation  of  money  as  a  temporary 
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excursion  from  that  home.  If  this  description  be  true, 
the  circulation  of  money  is  not  very  different  from  the 
circulation  of  checks.  Each  performs  one  transaction 
or,  at  most,  a  few  transactions,  outside  of  the  bank,  and 
then  returns  home  to  report  its  circuit. 

As  is  shown  in  the  Appendix,  the  total  money  de- 
posited in  banks  in  1896  amounted  to  nearly  10  billions  of 
dollars,^  and  the  total  expenditures  of  non-dei>ositors 
to  nearly  6  billions,  of  which  4|  billions  constituted 
the  expenditures  of  wage-earners ;  the  remaining  item 
in  the  formula  for  circulation  amoimted  to  less  than 
1  billion,  making  about  16  billions  for  the  total  cir- 
culation. 

For  1909  the  corresponding  figures  are:  money  de- 
posited, 21  billions;  expenditures  of  non-depositors,  13 
billions;  and  the  remaining  item  about  1  biUion,  making 
35  billions  in  all. 

The  following  table  summarizes  these  results  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars: '  — 


Ist  tenn  (money  deposited  in  banks)  .  . 
2d  term  (ei^nditure  of  ''  non-depositors  '0 
Remaining  item 

Total    


1886 


1808 


10- 

21 

6- 

13 

1- 

1 

16  + 

35 

^  For  a  fuller  aooount  of  the  method  of  estimating  the  veloeity 
of  circulation  of  money  and  its  statistical  application,  see  §  6  of  tbB 
Api>endix  to  (this)  Chapter  XII,  which  consists,  with  revisions  and 
additions,  of  an  article  of  mine  published  in  December,  1909,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  "A  New  Method  of 
estimating  the  Velocity  of  Circulation  of  Money."  The  additions 
incorporated  in  the  Appendix  (|§  7,  8)  include  the  statistioal  de- 
tails of  the  calculations  for  the  United  States. 

*  For  details  as  to  the  figures  in  this  table,  see  {  7  of  Appendix 
to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 
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V.  In  order  to  obtain  the  velocity  of  circulation,  the 
total  circulation,  MV  (16  billions  for  1896,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  16.2  billions),  must  be  divided  by  the  amount  of 
money,  M,  circulating  in  1896.  This  amoimt  is  estimated 
at  $870,000,000.  Hence  the  velocity  is  16,200,000,000  + 
870,000,000  »  18.6,  or  about  19  times  a  year.  In  other 
words,  money  was  held  on  the  average  about  365  -*- 19, 
which  amoimts  to  19  or  20  days.  If  I  have  made  as 
full  allowance  for  error  as  I  believe  has  been  made,  the 
error  in  this  estimate  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  days. 
For  1909  the  velocity  of  circulation  is  estimated  as  the 
total  circulation  (35.1  billions)  divided  by  the  money  in 
circulation  (1.63  billions),  which  is  21.5+ ;  that  is,  about 
22  times  a  year,  or  once  in  17  days.  We  conclude  that 
the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  in  1896  and  the 
velocity  in  1909  were  about  19  and  22  times  respec- 
tively, with  a  probable  error  judged  to  be  about  2  in 
1896  and  not  much  more  than  1  in  1909. 

These  results  would  assign  money  a  slower  circulation 
than  most  of  the  estimates  or  guesses  which  have  been 
made.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  such  persons 
as  economists,  who  are  most  apt  to  think  about  the  circu- 
lation of  money,  have  a  rapid  turnover.  They  are  usu- 
ally city  dwellers  and  the  comparatively  well  to  do,  who, 
as  we  know,  do  not  keep  their  cash  inactive  long. 
Laborers,  especii^y  thrifty  laborers  and  laborers  paid 
monthly,  will  keep  cash  on  hand  for  several  weeks  with- 
out spending  it.  Fanners  and  others  living  in  sparsely 
settled  districts  wiU  even  keep,  it  for  months.  Probably 
the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  differs  widely 
among  different  classes  and  different  localities. 

We  may  now  compare  the  years  1896  and  1909  in 
respect  to  money  in  circulation,  deposit  currency,  their 
velocities,  and  their  total  circulation  as  follows:  — 
u 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

M 

M' 

■V 

V 

MV 

M'V 

MV+ifr 

1896 

.87 

2.68 

19 

36 

16 

97 

113 

1909 

1.63 

6.75 

22 

54 

35 

364 

399 

Our  next  task  is  to  interpolate  estimates  for  V  between 
19  in  1896  and  22  in  1909.  The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table :  — 


EsmcATES  OF  V,  1S96  to  1909  ^ 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


19 

1903 

19 

1904 

20 

1905 

22 

1906 

20 

1907 

22 

1908 

22 

1909 

21 
21 
22 
22 
21 
20 
22 


§5 


We  have  now  finished  our  statistical  review  of  the 
magnitudes  Af ,  Af' ,  F,  F',  on  the  left  side  of  the  equation 
of  exchange,  and  have  remaining  only  the  two  magni- 
tudes P,  T,  on  the  right  side  of  the  equation. 

First  we  shall  consider  T.  The  results  of  our  calcula- 
tions are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  expresses 
the  volume  of  trade  in  billions  of  dollars  as  reckoned  at 
the  prices  of  1909:  — 

EsTiMATBD  Volume  of  Trade  (in  Billions  of  Dollabs  at 

OF  1909) 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


209 

1903 

239 

1904 

260 

1905 

273 

1906 

275 

1907 

311 

1908 

304 

1909 

335 
324 
378 
396 
412 
381 
399 


^  For  the  method  of  calculating  this  table  see  S  8  of  Appendix 
tA  rthis)  Chapter  XII. 
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The  table  is  constructed  by  averaging  the  index  num- 
bers of  the  quanbUieB  (not  the  values)  of  trade  in  various 
lines.  The  figures  representing  trade  are  based  on  data 
for  44  articles  of  internal  commerce,  23  articles  of  im- 
port and  25  of  export,  sales  of  stocks,  railroad  freight 
carried,  and  letters  through  the  post  office.  The  final 
figures  are  so  adjusted  that  the  figure  for  1909  shall  be 
399 ;  namely,  the  actual  money  value  of  transactions  in 
that  year  as  worked  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  equa- 
tion {i.e.MV  +  M'V').  Relatively  to  each  other,  the 
nimibers  for  T  are  independent  of  the  other  side  of  the 
equation.^ 

P.  The  only  remaining  factor  in  the  equation  of  ex- 
change is  the  index  number  of  prices,  P.  Theoretically 
this  could  be  calculated  from  the  other  five  magnitudes 
already  evaluated,  provided  all  our  prevums  calculations 
could  be  depended  upon  for  absolute  acciu-acy.  But 
there  are  possible  errors  in  all  the  magnitudes  M,  M\ 
Vj  V'y  T,  and  such  errors,  should  they  exist,  would  be 
registered  cumulatively  in  P.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  check  such  an  indirectly  calculated  value  of  P  by 
directly  calculated  statistics.  By  so  doing  we  are  able 
to  compare  the  P  directly  calculated  and  the  P  in- 
directly calculated.  In  like  manner,  we  might,  if  desired, 
compare  the  directly  and  indirectly  calculated  values 
of  M,  M\  V,  V,  and  T.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
comparing  the  two  values  of  P,  since  it  is  P  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  really  dependent  on  the  five  other  fac- 
tors in  the  equation  of  exchange.  The  values  of  P  (in- 
cluding prices  of  commodities,  securities,  and  labor), 
directly  calculated  in  terms  of  the  figures  for  1909,  as 
100  per  cent,  are  as  follows:  — 

^  For  the  exact  method  (necessarily  laborious)  of  constructing  this 
table  see  §  9  of  the  Appendix  to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 
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Imdbx  Numbbbb  of  Gbnsbal  Tbh 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


63 

1903 

64 

1904 

66 

1905 

74 

1906 

80 

1907 

84 

1908 

89 

1909 

87 
85 
91 
96 
97 
92 
100 


This  table  is  based  on  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  for  wholesale  prices.  It  differs  slightly  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  figures  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  here 
include  prices  of  securities  and  wages.^ 

It  remains  to  compare  these  actual  statistics  for  P 
with  P  as  computed  indirectly  from  the  other  magni- 
tudes in  the  equation  of  exchange.  This  calculation 
and  comparison  will  be  given  in  the  following  section. 

§6 

We  have  now  calculated  independently  the  six  magni- 
tudes of  the  equation  of  exchange  for  the  fourteen  years 
1896-1909.  But,  as  already  stated,  we  know  that  these 
six  magnitudes  are  mutually  related  through  the  equa- 
tion of  exchange.  The  question  arises  whether  the 
magnitudes  as  calculated  will  actually  fulfill  approxi- 
mately the  equation  of  exchange. 

One  way  of  testing  this  question  is  that  adopted  by 
Professor  Kemmerer;  namely,  to  compare  the  statis- 
tics for  any  one  factor  (say  P),  as  above  directly  calcu- 
lated, with  what  it  would  be  as  indirectly  calculated 
from  the  five  other  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  ex- 
change. The  following  table  diows  the  value  of  P  as 
obtained  in  these  two  ways :  — 

>  For  the  method  of  oonstructiiig  this  table  see  {  10  of  Appendiz 
to  (this)  Chapter  XII. 
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hnax  NuHBSBe  or  Pbicbs  ab  Cauculaikd 


DMCT1.T 

IF) 

(MZilC-) 

1896              

63 
04 
06 
74 
80 
84 
89 
87 
86 
91 
97 
97 
92 
100 

54 

1901           

76 

1904                              .     . 

81 

83 

1907                                        .     . 

86 

The  agreement  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  is 
visualized  in  !F^gure  13. 

The  two  values  as  shown  by  the  upper  and  lower 
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curves  agree  with  each  other  remarkably  well.^  The 
closeness  of  their  agreement  may  be  expressed  in  several 
ways.  One  way  is  to  count  the  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements in  their  changes  of  direction  or  inflections. 
Out  of  12  inflections  in  each  curve  the  two  agree  six 
times,  disagree  three  times,  and  are  neutral  three  times. 
Another  method  is  that  employed  by  Professor  Pearson. 
This  method  consists  in  calculating  what  Professor 
Pearson  calls  a  ''correlation  coeflicient."  It  shows  an 
agreement  of  97  per  cent  of  perfection  as  compared 
with  23  per  cent  which  Professor  Persons  of  Dart- 
mouth found  for  Professor  Kemmerer's  figures*  for 
1879-1901.  But,  as  already  stated,  a  coefl&cient  of  cor- 
relation for  successive  data  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  If, 
in  the  case  of  Professor  Kemmerer's  figures,  the  coeffi- 
cient .23  was  an  understatement  of  the  parallelism 
between  his  curves,  the  coefficient  .97  overstates  the 
parallelism  between  mine.  This  overstatement  is 
always  likely  to  result  when  both  of  the  curves  to  be 
compared  rapidly  ascend  or  descend.' 

The  proper  method  of  applying  a  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation to  successive  data  appears  to  be  to  calculate 

^  The  intermediate  curve  will  be  explained  later. 

'  "Quantity  Theory  as  tested  by  Kemmerer/'  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  1907-1908,  p.  287. 

'  E,g,  Persons  finds  a  coefficient  of  .98  for  the  correlation  betweeo 
Kemmerer's  figures  for  bank  reserves  and  money  in  oireulation 
inclusive  of  bank  reserves,  although  the  two  magnitudes  do  not  show 
any  very  great  agreement  between  fluctuations  in  successive  years, 
but  only  a  general  agreement  in  the  fact  that  both  ascend  rapidly. 
The  coefficient  for  Professor  Kemmerer's  figures  for  P  wiU  be  much 
higher,  if  instead  of  taking  the  period  beginning  with  1879,  which 
includes  many  years  in  which  prices  do  not  greatly  change,  we  take 
the  period  beginning  at  the  same  time  as  my  own  figures  begin,  viz. 
1896.  The  correlation  coefficient  for  Kemmerer's  figures  1896-1906 
is  83  per  cent,  which  is  far  higher  than  that  obtained  by  Persons  for 
the  period  beginning  in  1879. 
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the  coefficient,  not  for  the  raw  figures,  but  for  theii 
successive  year-to-year  ratios.  In  other  words,  we 
tabulate  and  compare  the  ratios  of  each  year's  P  to  the 

preceding  year's  P  and  of  each  year's ^ to 

MV  4-  M'V 
the  preceding  year's ^ If  the  two  sets  of 

ratios  should  rise  or  fall  together,  the  curves  would  show  a 
close  parallelism  or  agreement  in  their  successive  changes 
of  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  of  this 
method  show  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  67  per  cent 
(or  .57  ±  .10,  where  .10  is  the  probable  error).  This 
figure,  57  per  cent,  is  a  moderately  high  coefficient  of 
correlation.*  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
"quantity  theory"  is  statistically  verified  to  a  high 
degree  of  correlation.* 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  coefficients  of  correla- 
tion as  just  given  compare  the  price  level  with  what  it 
should  be  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  five  magni- 
tudes on  which,  by  the  so-called  quantity  theory,  it  is 
dependent.  The  correlation  would  be  less  if  instead  of 
these  five  magnitudes  only  one  were  taken.  Thus  the 
coefficient  of  correlation  for  1896-1909  as  between 
money,  Af,  and  prices,  P,  by  the  year-to-year-ratio 

i  For  instanoe,  no  one  would  deny  that  the  length  and  breadth 
of  nuts  are  highly  correlated.  The  coefficient  of  their  correlation  is 
57  per  cent.  The  height  of  a  man  and  the  breadth  of  his  face  are 
correlated  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent. 

*  Incidentally  we  may  here  compare  the  relative  degree  of  corre- 
lation of  Professor  Kemmerer's  figures  and  of  my  own.  For  this 
purpose  we  take  the  period  1896-1908,  which  is  the  longest  period 
oonunon  to  both  investigations.  For  these  years  the  coefficient  for 
my  figures  is  54  per  cent  (or  .54  ±  .11)  as  against  37  per  cent  (or 
.37  ±  .14)  for  Eemmerer's.  These  are  by  the  method  of  year-to- 
year  ratios.  By  the  method  of  raw  figures  my  correlation  is  95  per 
cent  and  Kemmerer's,  83  per  cent. 
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method  is  43  per  cent  (or  .43  ±  .13).^  Even  this  is  a 
moderately  high  degree  of  correlation. 

If  the  opponents  of  the  "quantity  theory"  who  at- 
tempt to  disprove  any  relation  between  money  and 
prices  by  pointing  out  the  lack  of  statistical  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  mean  merely  that  other  factors 
besides  money,  M'^Vj  V,  T,  change  from  time  to  time 
and  that  therefore  the  level  of  prices  does  not  in  actual 
fact  vary  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  money,  their 
contention  is  sound.  But  the  proposition  involved  is  of 
as  httle  scientific  consequence  as  the  proposition  that 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  vary  from  day 
to  day  in  exact  proportion  to  its  density.  We  know 
that,  temperature  being  constant,  the  pressure  of  a  gas 
varies  directly  as  its  density ;  but  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  temperature  seldom  is  constant.  Any  ciitio  of 
Boyle's  law  who  should  attempt  to  dispute  its  validity 
on  such  a  ground,  however,  would  merely  betray  his 
ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  a  scientific  law ;  and  if 
he  should  seriously  attempt  to  "disprove  it  statistically" 
by  plotting  daily  curves  of  barometric  pressure  and 
atmospheric  density,  he  would  subject  himself  to  scien- 
tific ridicule. 

If  any  one  has  ever  really  imagined  that  the  price  level 
depends  solely  on  the  quantity  of  money,  he  should 
certainly  be  corrected.  But  the  really  important 
matter  is  that  students  of  economics  should  appreciate 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  direct  proportion  between  quan- 
tity of  money  and  price  level  —  a  law  as  real,  as  in^ 
portant,  and  as  fimdamental  in  the  economic  theory  of 
money,  as  Boyle's  law  of  direct  proportion  between 
density  and  pressure  is  real,  is  important,  and  is  funda- 

>  By  the  (misleading)  direot  oompariaon  between  M  and  P  the 
ooeffioient  of  oorrelation  for  1896-1909  is  97  per  oent. 
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mental  in  the  physical  theory  of  gases.  I  beUeve  that 
the  frequent  failure  to  realize  the  existence  of  this  law  is 
due  largely  to  the  lack  of  any  clear  conception  of  the 
magnitudes  involved.  M  and  P  seem  to  be  the  only 
magnitudes  which  some  students  really  understand. 
M\  Vf  V'y  T  are  seldom  discussed  or  even  mentioned. 
But  not  until  the  subject  is  put  on  a  statistical  basis,  — 
in  figures  which  measure  actual  deposit  currency,  ve- 
locities of  circulation,  and  voliune  of  trade,  —  will  these 
magnitudes  be  recognized  as  havii^  a  real  existence  and 
significance. 

But,  to  a  candid  mind,  the  quantity  theory,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  taken  it,  ought  to  appear  suffi- 
ciently secure  without  such  checking.  Its  best  proof 
must  always  be  a  priorif  not  in  the  sense  which  applies 
to  the  proof  of  abstract  mathematical  propositions,  but 
in  the  sense  which  applies  to  the  proof  of  Boyle's  law. 
Thus,  it  is  known  by  induction  that  the  pressure  of  a 
confined  gas  is  caused  by  the  bombardment  of  its  mole- 
cules on  the  containing  walls.  It  is  likewise  known  by 
induction  that  the  pressure  must  be  proportional  to 
the  frequency  of  impact,  provided  the  velocities  of 
the  molecules  are  constant.  Finally,  it  is  known  that 
frequency  of  impact  must  be  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  molecules,  i.e.  the  density  of  the  gas,  and  that 
constancy  of  velocity  implies  constancy  of  tempera- 
ture. Therefore,  it  follows  that,  temperature  being 
constant,  pressure  is  proportional  to  density.  Thus, 
from  knowledge  gained  inductively  of  the  individual 
pressures  of  the  molecules  which  compose  the  gas, 
we  may  reason  out  deductively  the  general  pressure 
of  a  gas. 

Analogously,  from  knowledge  gained  inductively  of 
individual  exchanges  —  molecules  as  it  were  —  which 
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compose  society's  exchange,  we  may  reason  out  deduc- 
tively the  general  equation  of  exchange. 

Fortunately,  just  as  Boyle's  law  has  been  established 
both  deductively  and  inductively,  we  may  now  assert 
that  the  equation  of  exchange  has  been  sufficiently 
established  both  deductively  and  inductively. 

As  previously  remarked,  to  establish  the  equation  of 
exchange  is  not  completely  to  establish  the  quantity 
theory  of  money,  for  the  equation  does  not  reveal  which 
factors  are  causes  and  which  effects.  But  this  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  in  Chapter  VIII. 

§  7 

To  those  who  have  faith  in  the  a  priori  proof  of 
the  equation  of  exchange  the  real  significance  of  the 
remarkable  agreement  in  our  statistical  results  should 
be  understood  as  a  confirmation,  not  of  the  equation 
by  the  figures,  but  of  the  figiu*es  by  the  equation. 
There  are  discrepancies  in  our  inductive  verification; 
but  these  are  all  well  within  the  limit  of  errors  of  meas- 
urement. The  discrepancies  prove  that  slight  errors 
exist  among  the  figures;  otherwise,  they  would  conform 
exactly  to  the  relation  prescribed  by  the  equation  of 
exchange. 

Our  next  task  is  to  examine  the  discrepancies  and  lo- 
cate, so  far  as  possible,  the  errors  involved.  The  degree 
of  total  mutual  discrepancy  between  the  independently 
calculated  magnitudes  is  best  expressed  by  the  d^ree 
of  inequality  between  the  calculated  values  of  JlfF  + 
MT'  and  PT,  which  should  be  equal.  That  is,  PT 
divided  by  MV  +  M'V^  should  always  be  imity.  Ac- 
tual division  gives  the  figures  in  the  colmnn  headed 
''  original"  in  the  following  table.  The  other  column 
wiQ  be  explained  presently. 
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IUtio  of  PT  to  MV  +  Af'  7'  as  Calculated 


Obioimal 

Rbduobd 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

1896 

1.17 

1.06 

1897 

1.24 

1.13 

1898 

1.18 

1.07 

1899 

1.06 

.95 

1900 

1.17 

1.06 

1901 

1.11 

1.00 

1902 

1.08 

.97 

1903 

1.16 

1.05 

1904 

1.06 

.95 

1905 

1.09 

.98 

1906 

1.08 

.97 

1907 

1.13 

1.02 

1908 

1.05 

.94 

1909 

1.00 

.89 

The  figures  in  column  (2)  show  that  the  calculated 
values  of  PT  are  always  larger  than  the  calculated 
values  of  M  F  +  ikf 'F',  the  excess  varying  from  24 
per  cent  to  0  and  averaging  11  per  cent. 

But  these  discrepancies  between  PT  and  MV  +  M'V 
can  be  substantially  diminished  merely  by  changing  the 
base  for  measuring  prices.  This  base  we  have  thus  far 
taken  as  the  price  level  of  1909.  But  as  the  index  num- 
bers have  only  a  relative  significance,  we  are  free  to 
choose  any  other  set  of  numbers  so  long  as  they  maintain 
the  same  relative  magnitudes.  In  accordance  with  this 
prerogative  we  choose  to  reduce  all  the  numbers  for  P 
by  11  per  cent,  this  being  the  average  of  the  original 
discrepancies.  The  result  will  be  to  decrease  PT  by  11 
per  cent  and  to  change  the  series  of  discrepancies  from 
those  shown  in  column  (2)  to  (approximately)  those 
shown  in  column  (3).  These  numbers  vary  from  13  per 
cent  above  to  11  per  cent  below  unity.    These  errors 
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are  very  small  —  far  smaller  in  fact  th&ti  might  have 
been  expected  in  view  of  the  incomplete  and  unreliable 
character  of  some  of  our  data. 

The  question  remains,  Where  shall  we  place  the  blame 
for  the  errors  which  the  small  existing  discrepancies 
indicate?    Is  the  fault  with  M,  M',  7,  V,  P,  or  Tl 


How  shall  we  correct  our  calculated  figures  ?  We  may 
conclude  on  general  principles  that  the  smallest  coirec- 
tions  are  the  most  likely  to  be  right.  The  smallest  cor- 
rections imply  a  mutual  adjustment  between  the  six 
factors,  each  adjustment  being  in  the  direction  which 
will  Himiniah  the  existing  discrepancy.  In  this  way 
each  factor,  as  calculated,  is  r^arded  as  having  some 
value,  and  is  given  some  influence  in  correcting  the 
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others ;  so  that  any  one  factor  requires  extremely  Uttle 
change.  The  changes  made  in  the  various  factors  are 
made  in  proportion  to  their  assumed  relative  liabiUty  to 
error. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Figures  14,  15,  16,  and  the 
previous  Figure  13,  each  of  which  relates  to  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange  as  originally  calcu- 
lated and  as  finally  adjusted  (dotted  lines).  When  they 


are  all  thus  adjusted,  they  conform  exactly  to  the  equa^ 
tion  of  exchange.' 

In  Figure  14  we  see  that  the  alterations  made  in  the 
figures  for  M  and  M'  are  so  trifling  as  to  be  almost  n^h- 
gible,  being  usu^y  much  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  al- 
terations in  V  and  V,  which  are  shown  in  Figure  15, 
though  somewhat  greater,  are  also  small,  being  usually 

■  For  the  method  of  adjuatment,  see  i  11  of  Appendix  to  (this) 
Chi^terXIL 
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lees  ibaa  2  per  cent.  The  alterations  in  7*,  as  shown  in 
Figure  16,  though  still  greater  than  the  preceding,  are 
nevertheless  so  small  and  uniform  as  to  preserve  an 
almost  perfect  parallelism  between  the  origin^  and  the 
altered  curve.  ThedifferraicesrarelyexceedlOpercent. 
The  alterations  in  P  are  shown  in  the  previous  F^uro 
13,  the  upper  curve  representing  the  original  and  the 


Fra.  10. 

dotted,  or  middle,  curve  representing  the  altered  fig- 
ures for  P.  Here  also  an  extremely  close  parallelism 
between  the  original  and  the  altered  curves  is  evident 
The  differences  rarely  exceed  3  per  cent. 

Certainly  the  most  exacting  of  critics  could  not  ask 
for  any  greater  consistency  of  results  and  conformity 
to  the  theory  of  the  equation  of  exchai^e  than  these 
statistics  show.  The  corrections  which  have  been  found 
necessary  to  bring  the  six  figures  as  first  calculated  into 
perfect  agreement  are  smaller  than  the  probable  error 
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in  those  figures  themselves.  I  had  —  quite  antecedently 
to  any  knowledge  of  how  closely  the  final  results  would 
harmonize  —  assigned  certain  rough  estimates  of  the 
probable  errors.  These  are  noted  in  the  Appendix.  The 
probable  error  of  M  is  adjudged  to  be  2  or  3  per  cent ;  of 
M'y  2  or  3  per  cent ;  of  F,  5  to  10  per  cent ;  of  F',  5  to 
10  per  cent ;  of  P,  5  to  10  per  cent ;  and  of  T,  5  to  10  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  our  statistical  data  were  regarded 
as  only  rough  or  approximate  ;  yet  the  final  "doctor- 
ing "  needed  to  make  them  agree  with  each  other  was,  as 
has  been  seen,  seldom  over  2  per  cent,  being  less  than  1  per 
cent  for  JIf  and  Af' ;  less  than  2  per  cent  for  F  and  F';  less 
than  3  per  cent  for  P ;  and  less  than  4  per  cent  for  T.  We 
conclude  then  that  the  figures  fit  each  other  better  than 
might  be  expected  from  their  known  lack  of  precision. 

The  corrections  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  va- 
rious factors  are  so  insignificant  that  it  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  attempt  to  explain  them  specifically.  The 
errors  which  they  presumably  represent  might  be  due 
to  numerous  sources,  such  as  the  varying  ingredient  in 
the  New  York  clearing  house  transactions  of  bank  trans- 
fers as  distinct  from  ordinary  check  transactions;  or 
such  as  errors  or  defects  in  the  statistics  of  trade  in  grain, 
etc. ;  or  such  as  an  over  or  underestimate  of  the  devia- 
tion from  normal  of  the  particular  days  in  1896  and  1909 
on  which  the  statistics  of  deposits  made  in  banks  were 
gathered;  or  such  as  over  or  underestimates  of  the  un- 
reported deposits,  or  over  or  underestimates  of  the  gold 
in  the  United  States,  or  over  or  underestimates  of  wages 
and  of  other  numerous  minor  though  often  conjectural 
elements  in  our  calculations. 

The  sources  of  error  just  mentioned  were  named 
in  the  order  of  their  probable  importance.  It  is,  per- 
haps, significant  that  the  greatest  discrepancies  are  in 
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the  years  1896-1898,  whose  data  for  T  were  most  defect- 
ive, and  in  1900,  1903,  and  1907,  which  were  years  of 
crises  or  of  impending  crises. 

§8 

After  making  the  above  named  mutual  adjustments 
among  the  six  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  exchange, 
we  reach  the  following  figures,  constituting  our  final 
table  of  values  for  M,  M\  V,  Y\  P,  and  T\  they  are  the 
figures  plotted  in  the  dotted  curves  above  given :  — 

Finally  Adjustkd  Valubs  of  Elements  of  Equation  Ofr 
Exchange  (as  to  1910-1912,  see  p.  492) 


JfT+ATF' 

M 

Af' 

7 

T 

P 

T 

MY 

1 

M'V 

PT 

1896  . 

.88 

2.71 

18.8 

36.6 

60.3 

191 

16 

99 

115 

1897  . 

.90 

2.86 

19.9 

39.4 

60.4 

215 

18 

112 

130 

1898  . 

.97 

3.22 

20.2 

40.6 

63.2 

237 

20- 

131- 

150 

1899  . 

1.03 

3.88 

21.5 

42.0 

71.6 

259 

22 

163 

185 

1900  . 

1.18 

4.44 

20.4 

38.3 

76.5 

253 

24 

170 

194 

1901  . 

1.22 

5.13 

21.8 

40.6 

80.5 

291 

27 

208 

235 

1902  . 

1.25 

5.40 

21.6 

40.5 

85.7 

287 

27 

219 

246 

1903  . 

1.39 

5.73 

20.9 

39.7 

82.6 

310 

29 

227 

256 

1904  . 

1.36 

5.77 

20.4 

39.6 

82.6 

310 

28 

228 

256 

1905  . 

1.45 

6.54 

21.6 

42.7 

87.7 

355 

31+ 

279+ 

311 

1906  . 

1.58 

6.81 

21.5 

46.3 

93.2 

375 

34 

315 

349 

1907  . 

1.63 

7.13 

21.3 

45.3 

93.2 

384 

35 

323 

358 

1908  . 

1.62 

6.57 

19.7 

44.8 

90.3 

361 

32 

294 

326 

1909  . 

1.61 

6.68 

21.1 

52.8 

100.0 

387 

34 

353 

387 

1910  . 

1.69 

7.23 

21. 

52.7 

104.0 

399 

34 

381 

415 

1911  . 

1.64 

7.78 

21. 

49.9 

102.2 

413 

34 

388 

422 

1912  . 

1.71 

8.17 

22. 

53.4 

105.3 

450 

38 

436 

474 

This  table,  combining  as  it  does  the  virtues  of  all  the 
independent  calculations  of  Af ,  Af' ,  F,  F',  P,  T,  with 
the  corrections  of  each  necessary  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  others,  may  be  considered  to  give  the  best  available 
data  concerning  these  magnitudes. 

These  figures,  or  the  dotted  curves  in  the  preceding 
diagram,  show  that  money  in  circulation  (M)  has  nearly 
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doubled  in  thirteen  years ;  that  its  velocity  of  circula- 
tion (V)  has  increased  only  10  per  cent ;  that  the  de- 
posit currency  has  nearly  tripled  and  its  velocity  of 
circulation  (F')  has  increased  50  per  cent;  that  the 
volume  of  trade  has  doubled;  and  that  prices  have  risen 
two  thirds. 

These  results  are  not  surprising,  but  are,  I  believe,  just 
such  as  we  might  expect.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  are 
new.  The  figures  for  money  in  circulation  (M)  are  not 
greatly  different  from  those  given  in  official  documents 
and  used  by  Professor  Kemmerer.  Likewise  the  figures 
for  index  numbers  of  prices  are  based  chiefly  on,  and  are 
Yery  similar  to,  the  index  numbers  for  wholesale  prices 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau.  The  statistics  for 
volume  of  trade  are  constructed  entirely  anew  and  differ 
somewhat  from  Kemmerer's,  which  were  their  only  pre- 
cursors. The  statistics  for  deposits  subject  to  check 
(MO  are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  The  statis- 
tics of  velocities  of  circulation  of  bank  deposits  (V)  are 
the  first  statistics  of  their  kind,  excepting  the  statistics 
for  the  activity  of  bank  accounts  of  European  banks. 
Finally  the  statistics  of  velocity  of  circulation  of  money 
(F)  are  the  first  of  their  kind. 

With  these  data  we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  correct 
statistical  picture  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  records  of  1909,  the  money  in 
actual  circulation  (ilf)  is  1.6  billions  of  dollars  or  $18  per 
capita  (much  less  than  the  official  figure  given  for  circu- 
lation, $35) ;  its  velocity  of  circulation  (F)  is  twenty-one 
times  a  year ;  the  deposit  currency  (JKf ')  is  6.7  billions  or 
$74  per  capita  —  fourfold  that  of  money ;  its  velocity  of 
circulation  (FO,  53  times  a  year  —  two  and  a  half 
times  that  of  money ;  the  total  circulation  of,  or  pay- 
ments by,  money  (MV),  34  billions  a  year ;  the  circula- 
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tion  of  deposits  subject  to  check  or  payments  by  dhl 
{M'V')f  353  billions  —  ten  times  as  much  or  m 
billion  a  day.    This  makes  a  grand  total  for  bi 
done  at  present  prices  {MV  +  M'V  or  PT)  of  387 
lions,  or  more  than  a  billion  a  day.    The  size  of 
aggregate  will  probably  astonish  most  readers.    Ini 
absence  of  actual  statistics  we  have  heretofore  little 
ized  the  colossal  proportions  of  our  trade.    Probabb 
persons  outside  of  statisticians  would  have 
that  our  import  and  export  trade,  which  has  fill< 
large  a  place  in  our  political  vision,  sinks  into  utter  i 
nificance  as  compared  with  the  internal  trade  of 
country.    The  total  exports  and  imports  amount 
to  a  paltry  3  billions  as  compared  with  a  total  nati< 
trade  of  387  billions. 

We  are  now  ready  to  represent  the  entire  set  of  fij 
given  in  the  last  table  by  means  of  the  mechanical  il 
tration  adopted  in  previous  chapters.  This  is  doni 
Figure  17,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  course  of  all 
six  magnitudes  for  fourteen  years,  making  84  statu 
figures  in  all.  This  mechanical  picture  visualizes 
increase  in  prices  .  (lengthening  in  right  arm)  which 
been  going  on  during  these  fourteen  years,  and  at 
same  time  exhibits  the  changes  in  all  the  five  f actoi 
which  that  increase  of  prices  depends.  All  of  thel 
magnitudes  represented  are,  of  course,  the  corre<Aed  oi 
so  as  to  exactly  harmonize  with  each  other  and 
the  two  sides  of  the  scales  balance.  The 
growth  of  the  money  in  circulation  is  shown  in  the^ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  hanging  purse ;  the  similar 
more  rapid  growth  of  deposits  subject  to  check  is  sh< 
by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bank  book ;  the  \i 
growth  in  the  velocities  of  these  two  media  of  excl 
shown  by  the  lengthening  of  the  two  arms  at  the 
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the  years  1896-1898,  whose  data  for  T  were  most  defect- 
ive, and  in  1900,  1903,  and  1907,  which  were  years  of 
crises  or  of  impending  crises. 

§8 

After  making  the  above  named  mutual  adjustments 
among  the  six  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  exchange, 
we  reach  the  following  figures,  constituting  our  final 
table  of  values  for  Af ,  M\  V,  V,  P,  and  T;  they  are  the 
figures  plotted  in  the  dotted  curves  above  given :  — 

Finally  Adjubtbd  Values  of  Elbments  of  Equation  of 
Exchange  (as  to  1910-1912,  see  p.  492) 


MV+M'V* 

M 

If' 

V 

V 

P 

T 

MV 

1 

M'V 

PT 

1896  . 

.88 

2.71 

18.8 

36.6 

60.3 

191 

16 

99 

115 

1897  . 

.90 

2.86 

19.9 

39.4 

60.4 

215 

18 

112 

130 

1898  . 

.97 

3.22 

20.2 

40.6 

63.2 

237 

20- 

131- 

150 

1899  . 

1.03 

3.88 

21.5 

42.0 

71.6 

259 

22 

163 

185 

1900  . 

1.18 

4.44 

20.4 

38.3 

76.5 

253 

24 

170 

IM 

1901  . 

1.22 

5.13 

21.8 

40.6 

80.5 

291 

27 

208 

235 

1902  . 

1.26 

5.40 

21.6 

40.5 

85.7 

287 

27 

219 

246 

1903  . 

1.39 

5.73 

20.9 

39.7 

82.6 

310 

29 

227 

256 

1904  . 

1.36 

5.77 

20.4 

39.6 

82.6 

310 

28 

228 

256 

1905  . 

1.45 

6.54 

21.6 

42.7 

87.7 

355 

31+ 

279+ 

311 

1906  . 

1.58 

6.81 

21.5 

46.3 

93.2 

375 

34 

315 

349 

1907  . 

1.63 

7.13 

21.3 

45.3 

93.2 

384 

35 

323 

358 

1908  . 

1.62 

6.57 

19.7 

44.8 

90.3 

361 

32 

294 

326 

lc7U«f 

1.61 

6.68 

21.1 

52.8 

100.0 

387 

34 

353 

387 

1910  . 

1.69 

7.23 

21. 

52.7 

104.0 

399 

34 

381 

415 

1911  . 

1.64 

7.78 

21. 

49.9 

102.2 

413 

34 

388 

422 

1912  . 

1.71 

8.17 

22. 

53.4 

105.3 

450 

38 

436 

474 

This  table,  combining  as  it  does  the  virtues  of  all  the 
independent  calculations  of  Af ,  M\  F,  V,  P,  T,  with 
the  corrections  of  each  necessary  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  others,  may  be  considered  to  give  the  best  available 
data  concerning  these  magnitudes. 

These  figures,  or  the  dotted  curves  in  the  precediiis 
diagram,  show  that  money  in  circulation  (M)  has  nearly 
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doubled  in  thirteen  years ;  that  its  velocity  of  circula- 
tion (F)  has  increased  only  10  per  cent;  that  the  de- 
posit  currency  has  nearly  tripled  and  its  velocity  of 
circulation  (V)  has  increased  50  per  cent;  that  the 
volume  of  trade  has  doubled;  and  that  prices  have  risen 
two  thirds. 

These  results  are  not  surprising,  but  are,  I  believe,  just 
such  as  we  might  expect.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  are 
new.  The  figures  for  money  in  circulation  (M)  are  not 
greatly  different  from  those  given  in  official  documents 
and  used  by  Professor  Kemmerer.  Likewise  the  figures 
for  index  niunbers  of  prices  are  based  chiefly  on,  and  are 
very  similar  to,  the  index  numbers  for  wholesale  prices 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau.  The  statistics  for 
volume  of  tra4e  are  constructed  entirely  anew  and  differ 
somewhat  from  Kemmerer's,  which  were  their  only  pre- 
cursors. The  statistics  for  deposits  subject  to  check 
(MO  are  here  published  for  the  fiirst  time.  The  statis- 
tics of  velocities  of  circulation  of  bank  deposits  (V)  are 
the  first  statistics  of  their  kind,  excepting  the  statistics 
for  the  activity  of  bank  accounts  of  European  banks. 
Finally  the  statistics  of  velocity  of  circulation  of  money 
(F)  are  the  first  of  their  kind. 

With  these  data  we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  correct 
statistical  picture  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  records  of  1909,  the  money  in 
actual  circulation  (Af)  is  1.6  billions  of  dollars  or  $18  per 
capita  (much  less  than  the  official  figure  given  for  circu- 
lation, $35) ;  its  velocity  of  circulation  (V)  is  twenty-one 
times  a  year ;  the  deposit  currency  (ilf  0  ^  6.7  billions  or 
S74  per  capita  —  fourfold  that  of  money ;  its  velocity  of 
circulation  (F0>  53  times  a  year  —  two  and  a  half 
times  that  of  money ;  the  total  circulation  of,  or  pay- 
ments by,  money  {MV),  34  billions  a  year ;  the  circula- 
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tion  of  deposits  subject  to  check  or  payments  by  chl 
(M'V')f  353  billions  —  ten  times  as  much  or  m 
billion  a  day.  This  makes  a  grand  total  for  bi 
done  at  present  prices  (MV  +  MT'  or  PT)  of  387! 
lions,  or  more  than  a  billion  a  day.  The  size  of 
aggregate  will  probably  astonish  most  readers.  Ii 
absence  of  actual  statistics  we  have  heretofore  little 
ized  the  colossal  proportions  of  our  trade.  Probabb 
persons  outside  of  statisticians  would  have  hm 
that  our  import  and  export  trade,  which  has  filli 
large  a  place  in  our  political  vision,  sinks  into  utter  ij 
nificance  as  compared  with  the  internal  trade  of 
country.  The  total  exports  and  imports  amount 
to  a  paltry  3  billions  as  compared  with  a  total  nati< 
trade  of  387  biUions. 

We  are  now  ready  to  represent  the  entire  set  of  fii 
given  in  the  last  table  by  means  of  the  mechanical 
tration  adopted  in  previous  chapters.    This  is  do] 
Figure  17,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  course  of  all. 
six  magnitudes  for  fourteen  years,  making  84  stal 
figures  in  all.    This  mechanical  picture  visualizes 
increase  in  prices  (lengthening  in  right  arm)  which] 
been  going  on  during  these  fourteen  years,  and  at 
same  time  exhibits  the  changes  in  all  the  five  factoi 
which  that  increase  of  prices  depends.    All  of  th< 
magnitudes  represented  are,  of  course,  the  corrected 
so  as  to  exactly  harmonize  with  each  other  and 
the  two  sides  of  the  scales  balance.      The 
growth  of  the  money  in  circulation  is  shown  in  thi 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  hanging  purse ;  the  similar 
more  rapid  growth  of  deposits  subject  to  check  is  sh^ 
by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bank  book ;  the  I< 
growth  in  the  velocities  of  these  two  media  of  excl 
shown  by  the  lengthening  of  the  two  arms  at  the 
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of  the  fulcrum.  These  four  factors  have  all  conspired 
to  increase  prices.  The  only  cause  resisting  the  rise  is 
the  growth  of  trade,  which  is  shown  by  the  increasing 
size  of  the  hanging  tray  at  the  right  and  which  has 
tended  to  reduce  prices. 

We  have  here  a  complete  quantitative  picture  of  the 
causes  affecting  the  price  level  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  all  the  proximate  causes; 
for,  as  we  have  noted,  back  of  the  five  proximate  causes 
lie  inmmierable  antecedent  causes. 

What  then,  in  brief,  are  the  facts  of  history  ?  They 
are  that  prices  have  increased  by  about  two  thirds  be- 
tween 1896  and  1909,  that  this  has  been  in  spite  of  a  * 
doubling  in  the  volume  of  trade,  and  because  of  (1)  a 
doubling  of  money,  (2)  a  tripling  of  deposits,  and  (3 
and  4)  slight  increases  in  the  velocities  of  circulation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant causes  which  have  increased  prices  during  re- 
cent years.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  compare  the 
four  proximate  causes  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  alone 
tended  to  increase  prices  in  the  period  1896-1909.  Per- 
haps the  simplest  and  best  method  is  to  compare  the 
actual  rise  of  prices  with  what  it  would  have  been  if 
any  one  cause  of  that  rise  had  been  absent.  That  is, 
we  test  the  importance  of  any  price-raising  factor  by 
answering  the  question.  What  d^erence  does  it  make 
to  prices  whether  that  factor  is  present  or  absent? 
We  shall  find  that  the  growth  of  money  is  by  far  the  most 
important  cause.  The  growth  of  deposits  is  less  impor- 
tant than  appears  at  first  glance.  The  growth  of  deposits 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  cause 
if  deposits  could  be  considered  as  independent  of  money. 
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But  they  are  not  independent.  We  have  seen  that, 
normally,  deposits  rise  or  fall  with  money  in  circulation. 
Therefore,  if  deposits  had  increased  just  as  fast  as  money 
and  no  faster,  we  should  ascribe  the  whole  increase  to 
money  alone.  In  that  case  no  part  of  the  rise  of  prices 
would  be  ascribable  to  any  increase  in  deposits;  for 
there  would  have  been  no  increase  except  what  was  due 
to  the  increase  in  money.  The  increase  of  deposits 
subject  to  check  can  be  considered  independently  of  the 
increase  of  money  only  in  so  far  as  the  deposits  have 
increased  relatively  to  money.  We  have  seen  that  mere 
increase  of  money  would  of  itself  normally  cause  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  deposits ;  only  the  disproportion- 
ate increase  of  deposits  should  therefore  be  considered 
apart  from  the  increase  in  money  as  a  cause  of  rising 
prices.  Therefore  the  true  method  of  considering  de- 
posits as  a  separate  cause  appears  to  be  to  reckon  them 

relatively    to  money.     That  is,  not  JIf ',  but  -jr^  is 

the  magnitude  to  be  considered.^ 

We  may  therefore  consider  as  the  only  causes  tending 
to  raise  prices  during  the  period  1896-1909,  the  follow- 
ing four :  — 

(1)  The  increase  in  money  in  circulation,  t,e.  the  in- 
crease in  M. 

(2)  The  increase  in  relative  deposits,  i.e.  the  increase 
.    M' 

(3)  The  increase  in  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
money,  i.e.  the  increase  in  V. 

(4)  The  increase  in  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  de- 
posits, i.e.  the  increase  in  V\ 

^  See  §  1  of  Appendix  to  Chapter  III,  where  this  inafi:iiitade  {rd» 
tive  deposits)  is  treated  and  represented  by  the  letter  k. 
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The  fifth  factor  determining  the  price  level,  viz. 
the  factor  T  has,  as  we  have  seen,  tended  to  lower 
prices. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  note  what  would  be  the  ^efpor 
rate  effects  on  prices  of  these  four  price-raising  causes 
and  of  the  one  price-depressing  cause. 

We  wish,  then,  to  know  what  the  price  level  would' 
have  been  in  1909  under  the  following  five  conditions  :  — 

(1)  If  the  money  in  circulation  (M)  had  not  grown 
at  all  since  1896, 

(2)  If  the  relative  deposits  -rr  ^^  ^^^  grown  at  all 

M 

since  1896, 

(3)  If  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  (V)  had 
not  grown  at  all  since  1896, 

(4)  If  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  deposits  (F')  had 
not  grown  at  all  since  1896, 

(5)  If  the  volume  of  trade  (7^  had  not  grown  at  all 
since  1896, 

assuming  in  each  case  that  all  the  other  foiu*  factors 
had  grown  in  exactly  the  way  they  did  grow.  We  have 
taken  the  actual  price  level  in  1909  as  100  per  cent  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  expressing  on  this  basis  what 
the  price  level  would  have  been  imder  each  of  the  five 
hypotheses  above  named.  We  reach  the  following 
results :  *  — 

^  The  oalculations  needed  are  obvious  and  simple.  They  oonsist 
of  sabstituting,  for  all  the  factors  but  one  in  the  right  side  of  the 

MV+MfMl\  V' 
equation  P  -  ^^-^J^'V'  . \MJ. — .  the  statistics  already 

obtained  for  1909,  and  for  that  one  factor  remaming,  the  figure  for 
1896.  This  one  factor  remaining  is,  for  the  first  hyiwthesis,  M; 
for  the  second,  M'/M ;  for  the  third,  V ;  the  fourth,  V ;  and  the 
fifth  7. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  growth  of 

(1)  Money  (AT),  the  price  level  of  1909  would  have 
been  55  instead  of  100; 

(2)  Relative  deposits  iirr\  the  price  level  of  1909 

would  have  been  77  instead  of  100; 

(3)  Velocity  of  circulation  of  money  (F),  the  price 
level  of  1909  would  have  been  99  instead  of  100; 

(4)  Velocity  of  circulation  of  deposits  (F'),  the  price 
level  of  1909  would  have  been  72  instead  of  100; 

(5)  Volume  of  trade  (T),  the  price  level  of  1909  would 
have  been  206  instead  of  100. 

In  other  words,  were  it  not  for  the  growth  of 

(1)  Money  (M),  prices  would  have  been  45  per  c^it 
lower; 

(2)  Relative  deposits  ( tt-),  prices  would  have  been 

23  per  cent  lower; 

(3)  Velocity  of  money  (F),  prices  would  have  been  1 
per  cent  lower; 

(4)  Velocity  of  deposits  (F'),  prices  would  have  been 
28  per  cent  lower. 

(5)  Volume  of  trade  (T),  prices  would  have  been  106 
per  cent  higher. 

The  four  price-raising  causes  may,  therefore,  be 
arranged  in  the  following  order  of  relative  impor- 
tance :  — 

Except  for  the  growth  of  V,  prices  would  have  been 
1  per  cent  lower  than  they  were. 

Except  for  the  growth  of  -rj-,  prices  would  have  been 

M 

23  per  cent  lower  than  they  were. 

Except  for  the  growth  of  V\  prices  would  have  been 

28  per  cent  lower  than  they  were. 
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Except  for  the  growth  of  M,  prices  would  have  been 
45  per  cent  lower  than  they  were. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  growth  of  the  velocity 
of  circulation  of  money  was  a  negligible  factor  in  raising 
prices ;  that  the  relative  growth  of  deposits  and  their 
velocity  were  large  factors;  and  that  the  growth  of 
money  was  the  largest.  The  importance  of  the  growth 
of  money  as  a  price-raising  factor  was,  according  to  the 
above  figures,  almost  exactly  double  that  of  relative 
deposits  and  a  Uttle  over  50  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  their  velocity  of  circulation. 

§10 

But  the  full  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  is  really  greater  even  than  these  figures  indicate ; 
for  we  have  not  included  the  effect  of  the  overflow  of 
money  abroad,  caused  by  the  great  increase  in  Ameri- 
can bank  deposits.    Evidently  this  overflow  must  be 
taken  into  account;  for  the  other  three  price-raising 
factors,  by  crowding  out  money  and  usurping  its  place, 
have  given  themselves  an  exaggerated  appearance  of 
importance.    In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  greater 
increase  in  money  than  appears  from  the  United  States 
figures  by  the  amount  which  has  overflowed  into  foreign 
lands.    The  United  States  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
world's  market,  and  its  price  level  is  largely  determined 
by  the  world's  price  level.    Whatever  raises  prices  in 
one  country  tends  to  raise  prices  in  all  countries,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  the  only  correct  way  to  measure  the 
relative  importance  of  price-raising  causes  is  to  consider 
the  world  as  a  whole.    If  the  statistics  we  have  worked 
out  for  the  United  States  were  typical  of  the  world, 
the  resulting  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
four  price-raising  causes  would  be  true  of  the  world. 
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the  years  1896-1898,  whose  data  for  T  were  most  defect- 
ive, and  in  1900,  1903,  and  1907,  which  were  years  of 
crises  or  of  impending  crises. 

§8 

After  making  the  above  named  mutual  adjustments 
among  the  six  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  exchange, 
we  reach  the  following  figures,  constituting  our  final 
table  of  values  for  Af,  Jlf ',  F,  F',  P,  and  T;  they  are  the 
figures  plotted  in  the  dotted  curves  above  pven:  — 

Finally  Adjusted  Valubs  of  Elbments  of  Equation  of 

EXCHANQE   (as  TO  1910-1912,  SEE  P.  492) 


MV+MTV 

M 

M' 

V 

V* 

P 

T 

MV 

1 

M'V 

db 
FT 

1896  . 

.88 

2.71 

18.8 

36.6 

60.3 

191 

16 

99 

115 

1897  . 

.90 

2.86 

19.9 

39.4 

60.4 

215 

18 

112 

130 

1898  . 

.97 

3.22 

20.2 

40.6 

63.2 

237 

20- 

131- 

150 

1899  . 

1.03 

3.88 

21.5 

42.0 

71.6 

259 

22 

163 

185 

1900  . 

1.18 

4.44 

20.4 

38.3 

76.5 

253 

24 

170 

194 

1901  . 

1.22 

5.13 

21.8 

40.6 

80.5 

291 

27 

208 

235 

1902  . 

1.25 

5.40 

21.6 

40.5 

85.7 

287 

27 

219 

246 

1903  . 

1.39 

5.73 

20.9 

39.7 

82.6 

310 

29 

227 

256 

1904  . 

1.36 

5.77 

20.4 

39.6 

82.6 

310 

28 

228 

256 

1905  . 

1.45 

6.54 

21.6 

42.7 

87.7 

355 

31+ 

279+ 

311 

1906  . 

1.58 

6.81 

21.5 

46.3 

93.2 

375 

34 

315 

a49 

1907  . 

1.63 

7.13 

21.3 

45.3 

93.2 

384 

35 

323 

358 

1908  . 

1.62 

6.57 

19.7 

44.8 

90.3 

361 

32 

294 

326 

1909  . 

1.61 

668 

21.1 

52.8 

100.0 

387 

34 

353 

387 

1910  . 

1.69 

7.23 

21. 

52.7 

104.0 

399 

34 

381 

415 

1911  . 

1.64 

7.78 

21. 

49.9 

102.2 

413 

34 

388 

422 

1912  . 

1.71 

8.17 

22. 

53.4 

105.3 

450 

38 

436 

474 

This  table,  combining  as  it  does  the  virtues  of  all  the 
independent  calculations  of  M,  Af' ,  F,  F',  P,  T,  with 
the  corrections  of  each  necessary  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  others,  may  be  considered  to  give  the  best  available 
data  concerning  these  magnitudes. 

These  figures,  or  the  dotted  curves  in  the  preceding 
diagram,  show  that  money  in  circulation  (M)  has  neariy 
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doubled  in  thirteen  years ;  that  its  velocity  of  circula- 
tion (V)  has  increased  only  10  per  cent;  that  the  de- 
posit currency  has  nearly  tripled  and  its  velocity  of 
circulation  (V)  has  increased  50  per  cent;  that  the 
volume  of  trade  has  doubled;  and  that  prices  have  risen 
two  thirds. 

These  results  are  not  surprising,  but  are,  I  believe,  just 
such  as  we  might  expect.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  are 
new.  The  figures  for  money  in  circulation  (Af )  are  not 
greatly  different  from  those  given  in  official  documents 
and  used  by  Professor  Kemmerer.  Likewise  the  figures 
for  index  numbers  of  prices  are  based  chiefly  on,  and  are 
very  similar  to,  the  index  numbers  for  wholesale  prices 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Biu'eau.  The  statistics  for 
volume  of  trade  are  constructed  entirely  anew  and  differ 
somewhat  from  Kemmerer's,  which  were  their  only  pre- 
cursors. The  statistics  for  deposits  subject  to  check 
(MO  are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  The  statis- 
tics of  velocities  of  circulation  of  bank  deposits  (F')  are 
the  first  statistics  of  their  kind,  excepting  the  statistics 
for  the  activity  of  bank  accounts  of  European  banks. 
Finally  the  statistics  of  velocity  of  circulation  of  money 
(F)  are  the  first  of  their  kind. 

With  these  data  we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  correct 
statistical  picture  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  records  of  1909,  the  money  in 
actual  circulation  (Af)  is  1.6  billions  of  dollars  or  $18  per 
capita  (much  less  than  the  official  figure  given  for  circu- 
lation, $35) ;  its  velocity  of  circulation  (V)  is  twenty-one 
times  a  year ;  the  deposit  currency  (JIf ')  is  6.7  biUions  or 
$74  per  capita — fourfold  that  of  money ;  its  velocity  of 
circulation  (FO,  63  times  a  year  —  two  and  a  half 
times  that  of  money ;  the  total  circulation  of,  or  pay- 
ments by,  money  (MV),  34  billions  a  year ;  the  circula- 
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tion  of  deposits  subject  to  check  or  payments  by  check 
{M'V')y  363  biUions  —  ten  times  as  much  or  nearly  a 
billion  a  day.  This  makes  a  grand  total  for  business 
done  at  present  prices  {MV  -f  M'V  or  PT)  of  387  bil- 
hons,  or  more  than  a  billion  a  day.  The  size  of  this 
aggregate  will  probably  astonish  most  readers.  In  the 
absence  of  actual  statistics  we  have  heretofore  Uttle  real- 
ized the  colossal  proportions  of  our  trade.  Probably  few 
persons  outside  of  statisticians  would  have  imagined 
that  our  import  and  export  trade,  which  has  filled  so 
large  a  place  in  our  political  vision,  sLoks  into  utter  insig- 
nificance as  compared  with  the  internal  trade  of  the 
coimtry.  The  total  exports  and  imports  amount  only 
to  a  paltry  3  billions  as  compared  with  a  total  national 
trade  of  387  biUions. 

We  are  now  ready  to  represent  the  entire  set  of  figures 
given  in  the  last  table  by  means  of  the  mechanical  illus- 
tration adopted  in  previous  chapters.  This  is  done  in 
Figure  17,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  course  of  all  the 
six  magnitudes  for  fourteen  years,  making  84  statistical 
figures  in  all.  This  mechanical  picture  visuaUzes  the 
increase  in  prices  .  (lengthening  in  right  arm)  which  has 
been  going  on  during  these  fourteen  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  the  changes  in  all  the  five  factors  on 
which  that  increase  of  prices  depends.  All  of  the  six 
magnitudes  represented  are,  of  course,  the  corrected  ones, 
so  as  to  exactly  harmonize  with  each  other  and  make 
the  two  sides  of  the  scales  balance.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  money  in  circulation  is  shown  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  hanging  purse ;  the  similar  but 
more  rapid  growth  of  deposits  subject  to  check  is  shown 
by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bank  book ;  the  lesser 
growth  in  the  velocities  of  these  two  media  of  exchange  is 
shown  by  the  lengthening  of  the  two  arms  at  the  left 
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prices.  At  any  rate  this  is  true  ct  the  wholesale  prices 
of  food.  The  index  number  of  food  rose  between  Jan- 
uary, 1909,  and  March,  1910,  from  122.6  to  130.9,  while 
general  wholesale  prices  rose  from  124.0  to  133.8;  that 
is,  the  special  prices  of  food  rose  about  evenly  with  the 
general  rising  tide  of  prices.  So  far  as  th»:e  was  any 
di£ference  it  was  such  that  the  special  prices  rose  slightly 
less  than  general  prices.  The  ''general  prices"  hesre 
referred  to  are  only  wholesale  prices  and  do  not  include 
prices  of  labor  and  securities;  but  the  inclusion  of  these 
elements,  judging  from  the  statistics  as  already  given 
up  to  1909,  and  market  reports  since  that  date,  would 
not  materially  change  the  result. 

We  conclude  that  the  ''  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  "  is 
no  special  movement  of  food  prices  nor,  presumably,  of 
other  particular  prices,  but  is  merely  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  prices.  The  cost  of  living  is  swept 
along  with  the  general  rising  tide  of  prices  of  all  sorts. 
It  indicates  little  or  no  special  change  in  the  supply 
or  demand  of  special  classes  of  goods,  but  simply 
reflects  the  fall  in  the  general  purchasing  power  of 
money.  These  remarks  apply  not  simply  to  the 
months  banning  w  th  January,  1909,  but  back  to 
1908.  Back  of  1908  food  prices  move  somewhat  ir- 
regularly as  compared  with  general  prices,  but  on  the 
whole  maintain  an  approximately  even  pace  from  1897 
to  1909. 

The  following  table  gives  some  interesting  by-prod- 
ucts of  our  study  for  the  period  1896-1909. 

We  note  from  column  (2)  that  deposits  (M ')  have 
grown,  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  money 
(Af),  changing,  from  a  little  over  threefold  to  a  little 
over  fourfold  the  money  in  circulation.  The  figure  for 
the  panic  year,  1907,  was  the  highest  but  one,  and 
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the  drop  in  the  succeedmg  year  was  the  largest  drop 
in  the  table. 

Ck)liimn  (3)  shows  the  "virtual"  velocity  of  money, 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  total  work  of  exchange,  even 
that  performed  by  checks,  is  really  the  work,  indirectly, 
of  money.  It  is  simply  the  quotient  of  the  total  ex- 
change work  done,  divided  by  the  total  money  in  circula- 
tion and  in  banks. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

ML 

M 

VniruAi. 

VaUMJRT 

MV 

JTF' 

MV-^M'V 

iCF+jfy* 

1896 

3.1 

80 

.14 

.86 

1897 

3.2 

84 

.14 

.86 

1898 

3.3 

89 

.13 

.87 

1899 

3.8 

103 

.12 

.88 

1900 

3.6 

99 

.12 

.88 

1901 

4.2 

114 

.11 

.89 

1902 

4.3 

116 

.11 

.89 

1903 

4.1 

113 

.11 

.89 

1904 

4.2 

107 

.11 

.89 

1905 

4.5 

125 

.10 

.90 

1906 

4.3 

132 

.10 

.90 

1907 

4.4 

129 

.10 

.90 

1908 

4.0 

107 

.10 

.90 

1909 

4.1 

124 

.09 

.91 

1910  (see  p.  492)  .  . 

4.4 

134 

.08 

.92 

1911  "  "   "  .  . 

4.7 

131 

.08 

.92 

1912  "  "   "  .  . 

4.8 

144 

.08 

.92 

We  note  that  this  virtual  velocity  of  circulation  of 
money,  or  its  efficiency  in  providing  for  exchanges,  has 
grown  about  50  per  cent.  Its  growth  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  slumps,  but  all  of  these  were  trifling 
excepting  that  following  the  crisis  of  1907. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  the  solution  of  the 
much  mooted  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
check    transactions   {M'V)   and   money  transactions 
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{MV)f  —  a  question  to  which  many  writers,  including 
Professor  Kinley,  have  given  much  attention.  We  find 
that  in  1896  about  14  per  cent  of  the  business  in  the 
United  States  was  performed  by  money  and  in  1909 
about  9  per  cent.  In  other  words,  checks  performed  in 
1896  about  86  per  cent  of  the  total  exchange  work,  and 
in  1909  about  91  per  oent.^ 

These  figures  appear  to  afford  the  first  fairiy  precise 
determination  of  the  relative  importance  of  check  and 
money  transactions.  They  confirm  the  bdief  *  that  the 
relative  part  played  by  checks  in  the  country's  trans- 
actions has  substantially  increased.  The  prevailing  im- 
pression that  they  constitute  nine  tenths  of  all  transac- 
tions is  also  seen  to  be  correct. 

>  For  discussion  of  these  figures,  see  {  12  of  the  Appendix  to  (tliis) 
Chapter  XII,  where  comparison  is  made  with  Professor  Kinley's 
results. 

*  See  e.g.  Cannon  on  Clearing  Houses  among  the  BeporU  of  lk» 
Monetary  CommUnon^  1910. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

the  fbobiibm  of  making  pubchabino  fowkb  mobb 

stabij: 

§1 

Wb  have  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
(or  its  reciprocal,  the  level  of  prices)  depends  exclu- 
sively on  five  factors,  viz. :  the  quantity  of  money  in  cir- 
culation, its  velocity  of  circulation,  the  quantity  of 
deposits  subject  to  check,  its  velocity,  and  the  volume 
of  trade.  Each  of  these  five  magnitudes  depends  on 
numerous  antecedent  causes,  but  they  do  not  depend 
on  each  other  except  that: — 

(1)  Deposits  subject  to  check  depend  on  money  in 
circulation,  the  two  normally  varjring  in  unison. 

(2)  The  velocities  of  circulation  of  money  and  deposits 
tend  to  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade. 

(3)  Any  two  or  more  of  the  five  factors  may  be  irtr 
directly  related  by  virtue  of  being  dependent  on  a  com- 
mon cause  or  causes.  Thus,  the  same  invention  may 
cause  an  increase  in  both  velocities,  or  in  both  money 
and  trade,  or  in  both  deposits  and  their  velocity.  To 
take  an  historical  case,  we  know  that  the  growing 
density  of  population  has  operated  to  increase  all  of 
the  five  factors. 

(4)  Diuing  transition  periods  certain  temporary  dis- 
turbances or  oscillations  occur  in  all  six  magnitudes,  the 
extremes  of  which  are  crises  and  depressions.  Normally, 
the  price  level  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause  in  the  equation 
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of  exchange;  but  during  such  transition  pmods  its 
fluctuations  temporarily  react  on  the  other  five  factors, 
and  especially  on  deposits.  A  rise  will  thus  temporarily 
generate  a  further  rise,  while  a  fall  temporarily  operates 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  price  level,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  five  great 
causes  mentioned,  normally  varying  directly  with  the 
quantity  of  money  (and  with  deposits  which  normally 
vary  in  unison  with  the  quantity  of  money),  provided 
that  the  velocities  of  circulation  and  the  volume  of 
trade  remain  xmchanged,  and  that  there  be  a  given 
state  of  development  of  deposit  banking.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  propositions  concerning  the  level  of  prices 
or  its  reciprocal,  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  It 
constitutes  the  so-called  quantity  theory  of  money. 
The  qualifying  adverb  "  normally ";  is  inserted^in  the 
formulation  in  order  to  provide  for  the  transitional 
periods  or  credit  cycles.  Practically,  this  proposition  is 
an  exact  law  of  proportion,  as  exact  and  as  fundamental 
in  economic  science  as  the  exact  law  of  proportion  be- 
tween pressure  and  density  of  gases  in  physics,  assum- 
ing temperature  to  remain  the  same.  It  is,  of  oourse> 
true  that,  in  practice,  velocities  and  trade  seldom  re- 
main imchanged,  just  as  it  seldom  happens  that  tem- 
perature remains  unchanged.  But  the  tendency  repre- 
sented in  the  quantity  theory  remains  true,  whatev^ 
happens  to  the  other  elements  involved,  just  as  the 
tendency  represented  in  the  density  theory  remains  true 
whatever  happens  to  temperature.  Only  those  who  fail 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  what  a  scientific  law  really 
is  can  fail  to  see  the  significance  and  importance  of  the 
quantitative  law  of  money.  A  scientific  law  is  not  a 
formulation  of  statistics  or  of  history.  It  is  a  formula- 
tion of  what  holds  true  under  given  conditions.     Sta- 
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tistics  and  history  can  be  used  to  illustrate  and  verify 
laws  only  by  making  suitable  allowanoes  for  changed 
conditions.  It  is  by  making  such  allowances  that  we 
have  pursued  our  study  of  the  last  ten  centuries  in  the 
rough  and  of  the  last  decade  and  a  half  in  detail.  In 
each  case  we  found  the  facts  in  accord  with  the  princi- 
ples previously  formulated. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem revealed  by  this  historical  and  statistical  study  is 
the  problem  of  stability  and  dependability  in  the  piur- 
chasing  power  of  money.  We  find  that  this  piurchasing 
power  is  subject  to  wide  variations  in  two  ways:  (1)  It 
oscillates  up  and  down  with  the  transitional  periods 
constituting  credit  cycles;  and  (2)  it  is  likely  to  suffer 
secular  variations  in  either  direction  according  to  the 
incidents  of  industrial  changes.  The  first  transition  is 
connected  with  the  banking  system;  the  second  depends 
largely  upon  the  money  metal. 

One  method  of  mitigating  both  of  these  evils  is  the 
increase  of  knowledge  as  to  prospective  price  levels. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  real  evils  of  changing  price  levels 
do  not  lie  in  these  changes  per  se,  but  in  the  fact  that 
they  usually  take  us  unawares.  It  has  been  shown  that 
to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  that  a  fore- 
known change  in  price  levels  might  be  so  taken  into 
account  in  the  rate  of  interest  as  to  neutralize  its  evils. 
While  we  cannot  expect  our  knowledge  of  the  future 
ever  to  become  so  perfect  as  to  reach  this  ideal,  viz. 
compensations  for  every  price  fluctuation  by  corre- 
sponding adjustments  in  the  rate  of  interest  —  never- 
theless every  increase  in  our  knowledge  carries  us  a 
little  nearer  that  remote  ideal.  Fortmiately,  such  in- 
crease in  knowledge  is  now  going  on  rapidly.  The  edi- 
tors of  trade  journals  to-day  scan  the  economic  horizon 
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as  weather  predictors  scan  the  physical  horizon;  and 
every  indication  of  a  change  in  the  economic  weather 
is  noted  and  commented  upon.  Within  the  past  year  a 
certain  firm  has  instituted  a  statistical  service  to  supply 
bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants  with  records,  or  ''busi- 
ness barometers,''  and  forecasts  based  thereon,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  preventing  panics.  Yet  it  is  probably 
in  regard  to  the  f imdamentai  mechanism  by  which  such 
forecasts  are  based  that  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  a 
wider  di£Fusion  of  knowledge.  The  range  of  the  ordi- 
nary business  man's  theoretical  knowledge  is  extremely 
narrow.  He  is  even  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  such 
knowledge,  if  not  to  hold  it  in  contempt.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  narrowness  are  often  disastrous,  as,  for 
instance,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  New  York 
business  men.  Secretary  Chase  issued  the  greenbacks,  or 
when  the  ill-advised  legislation  to  close  the  Gold  Room 
was  enacted.  And  it  is  not  altogether  in  imusual  pre- 
dicaments such  as  those  brought  by  the  Civil  War  that 
the  business  man's  limitations  in  knowledge  react  in- 
juriously upon  him.  Every  day  he  is  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  principles  regulating  the 
purchasing  power  of  money;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
fails  to  understand  these  principles  he  is  apt  to  fail  in 
predictions.  The  prejudice  of  business  men  against 
the  variability  of,  and  especially  against  a  rise  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  probably  stands  in  the  way  of  prompt 
adjustment  in  that  rate  and  helps  to  aggravate  the  far 
more  harmful  variability  in  the  level  of  prices  and  its 
reciprocal,  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The  busi- 
ness man  has,  in  fact,  never  regarded  it  as  a  part  of 
the  preparation  for  his  work  to  imderstand  the  broad 
principles  affecting  money  and  interest.  He  has  rather 
assumed  that  his  province  was  confined  to  accumu- 
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lating  a  technical  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the 
goods  he  handles.  The  sugar  merchant  informs  him- 
self as  to  sugar,  the  grain  merchant  as  to  grain,  the 
real  estate  trader  as  to  real  estate.  It  scarcely  occurs 
to  any  of  them  that  he  needs  a  knowledge  as  to  gold; 
yet  every  bargain  into  which  he  enters  depends  for 
one  of  its  two  terms  on  gold.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  diffusion  among  business  men  of  the  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  equation  of  exchange,  of  the  relation 
of  money  to  deposits,  of  credit  cycles  and  of  interest, 
which  the  future  is  sure  to  bring,  will  pay  rich  returns 
in  mitigating  the  evUs  of  crises  and  depressions  which 
now  take  them  so  often  unawares. 

§2 

But  while  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  greater 
foreknowledge  of  price  changes,  a  lessening  of  the  price 
changes  themselves  would  be  still  more  desirable.  Va- 
rious preventives  of  price  changes  have  been  proposed. 
We  shall  first  consider  those  which  are  more  particularly 
applicable  to  secular  prica  changes,  and  afterward  con- 
sider those  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  price 
changes  involved  in  credit  cycles.  The  secular  price 
changes  are,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly  due  to  changes  in 
money  and  in  trade.  There  has  been  for  centuries,  and 
promises  to  be  for  centuries  to  come,  a  race  between 
money  and  trade.  On  the  results  of  that  race  depends  to 
some  extent  the  fate  of  every  business  man.  The  com- 
mercial world  has  become  more  and  more  committed  to 
the  gold  standard  through  a  series  of  historical  events 
having  little  if  any  connection  with  the  fitness  of  that  or 
any  other  metal  to  serve  as  a  stable  standard.  So  far  as 
the  question  of  monetary  stability  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  hit  upon  the  gold 
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standard  by  accident  just  as  we  hit  on  the  present  rail- 
way gauge  by  the  accident  of  previous  custom  as  to 
road  carriages;  and  just  as  we  hit  upon  the  decimal 
notation  by  the  accident  of  having  had  ten  fingers,  and 
quite  without  reference  to  the  question  of  numerical 
convenience  in  which  other  systems  of  muneration 
would  be  superior.  Now  that  we  have  adopted  a  gold 
standard,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  substitute  anoth^ 
as  it  would  be  to  establish  the  Russian  railway  gauge 
or  the  duodecimal  system  of  numeration.  And  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  a  monetary  standard  •  is  to- 
day so  much  an  international  question  makes  it  all 
the  more  difficult.  Yet,  as  Professor  Shaler,  the  geol- 
ogist, has  said,  *'  It  seems  likely  that  we  shall,  within 
a  few  decades,  contrive  some  other  means  of  measur- 
ing values  than  by  the  ancient  device  of  balancing 
them  against  a  substance  of  which  the  supply  is  ex- 
cessive." ^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  any  immeduite  solution 
of  this  great  world  problem  of  finding  a  substitute 
for  gold.  Before  a  substitute  for  gold  can  be  found, 
there  must  be  much  investigation  and  education  of 
the  public.  The  object  here  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  this  investigation  and  education, 
to  examine  such  solutions  as  have  been  already  pro- 
posed and,  very  tentatively,  to  make  a  suggestion  which 
may  possibly  be  acted  upon  at  some  future  time, 
when,  through  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  better  statis- 
tics, and  better  government,  the  time  shall  become 
ripe. 

One  suggestion  has  been  to  readopt  bimetallism.  This 
has  ab-eady  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VII.  We  were 
then  concerned,  however,  chiefly  with  the  '^ mechanics 

1  Man  and  the  Earth,  New  York  (Duffleld).  1906,  p.  62. 
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of  bimetallism"  and  not  its  influence  on  price  levels. 
We  have  now  to  note  the  claim  of  advocates  of  a 
bunetaUic  standard  that  such  a  standard  would  tend 
to  steady  prices.^  As  we  have  seen,  by  connecting  the 
ciurencies  of  both  gold  and  silver  coxmtries,  bimet- 
allism, as  long  as  it  continues  in  working  order,  has 
the  effect  of  spreading  any  variation  of  one  particular 
metal  over  the  combined  area  of  gold,  silver,  and  bime- 
tallic countries.  If  variations  occur  simultaneously  in 
both  metals,  they  may  be  in  opposite  directions,  and 
neutralize  each  other  more  or  less  completely;  while, 
even  if  they  happen  to  be  in  the  same  direction,  the 
combined  effect  on  the  whole  world  united  under  bi- 
metallism would  be  no  greater  than  on  the  two  halves 
of  the  world  under  silver  and  gold  monometallism  re- 
spectively. Even  if  bimetallism  did  not  enlarge  the 
monetary  area,  it  might  reduce  monetary  fluctuations. 
Thus  a  world-wide  gold  standard  might  prove  more 
variable  than  bimetallism.^  But  if  the  amoimt  of  one 
metal  used  in  coinage  increases  faster  or  more  slowly 
than  business,  while  the  amount  of  the  other  maintains 
a  constant  ratio  to  business,  then  the  use  of  the  two 
metals  results  in  less  steadiness  than  would  result  from 
the  less  variable  of  the  two,  though  in  somewhat  more 
steadiness  than  would  result  from  the  use  of  the  more 
variable. 

Two  variable  metals  joined  through  bimetallism 
may  be  likened  to  two  tipsy  men  locking  arms.  To- 
gether they  walk  somewhat  more  steadily  than  apart, 
although  if  one   happens    to    be   much  more   sober 

^  See  Jevoiifl,  Inveaitgatians  in  Currency  and  Pinancet  London 
(Macmillan),  1884,  pp.  331-333. 

*Cf.  P.  Y.  Bdgeworth,  "Thoughts  on  Monetary  Reform," 
(British)  Seonomic  Journal,  September,  1895,  p.  449. 
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than  the  other,  his  own  gait  may  be  made  woise  by 
the  union.^ 

The  table  in  the  footnote  shows  that  in  the  seven* 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the  two  metals  were 
about  equally  unsteady.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
gold  was  the  more  steady.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  silver  was  the  more  steady,  while 
for  1851-1890  gold  was  the  more  steady.  Since  then, 
silver  has  been  the  more  steady.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  behaviors  of  the  two. 

Bimetallism,  then,  even  could  it  be  maintained,  would 
offer  but  an  indifferent  remedy  for  the  variations  in  the 
price  level,  and,  moreover,  there  is  always  the  objection 
previously  noted  that  the  system  may  break  down. 
We  then  saw  that  whatever  the  ratio  at  which  both 
metals  are  to  circulate,  one  metal  is  likely,  sometime,  to 
be  produced  in  such  abundance  as  completely  to  fill 
the  money  reservoir,  driving  the  other  metal  altogether 
out  of  circulation.  Such  a  result  may  be  long  in  com- 
ing, but  eventually  it  is  practically  sure  to  come. 

>  The  variabilities  of  gold  and  silver  production  have  been  calon- 
lated  by  one  of  my  students,  Mr.  Morgan  Porter.  He  finds  the 
following  mean  percentage  variations  from  the  mean  productions  for 
each  period  named :  — 


1601-1701  5  periods  of  20  years  each 
1701-1800  5  periods  of  20  years  each 
1801-1900    5  periods  of  20  years  each 


1801-1850  5  periods  of  10  years  each 

1851-1885  7  periods  of  5  years  each 

1886-1890  5  periods  of    1  year  each 

1891-1895  5  periods  of    1  year  each 

1896-1900  5  periods  of    1  year  each 

1901-1905  5  periods  of    1  year  each 


Gold 

SiLTsa 

% 

% 

78 

7.7 

15.6 

27.4 

69.0 

67.0 

52.4 

22.3 

8.1 

40.8 

5.9 

10.5 

13.3 

6.3 

12.3 

3.4 

10.7 

1.9 
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A  more  important  objection  remains  to  be  noted. 
Since  bimetallism,  as  usually  proposed,  would  greatly 
overvalue  one  of  the  two  metals,  the  first  great  effect 
of  its  adoption  might  be  not  to  steady  prices  but  to 
disrupt  them  and  upset  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  While  the  great  overvaluation  of  one  metal 
is  not  a  necessary  feature  of  bimetallism,  it  has  always 
been  the  feature  which  has  made  it  politically  popular. 
Thus,  the  bimetallism  advocated  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  been  a  bimet- 
allism which  would  grossly  overvalue  silver.  It  pro- 
posed that  16  ounces  of  silver  should  circulate  as  the 
equivalent  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  when  during  much  of 
this  time  it  really  required  30  or  35  ounces  of  silver  to 
be  equivalent  to  one  of  gold.  Such  an  overvaluation 
of  silver  would  mean  that  silver  would  be  imported 
from  Mexico,  India,  China,  and  other  silver  countries, 
as  weU  as  mined  in  larger  quantities  and  coined  in  the 
United  States,  thus  depreciating  the  currency  both 
greatly  and  suddenly.  The  proposal  was  well  satirized 
by  a  cartoon  in  the  "free  silver"  campaign  of  1896 
representing  the  United  States  as  a  ship  sailing  over 
Niagara  Falls  in  order  to  reach  smooth  sailing  below 
the  falls,  —  if  only  it  survive  the  shock  of  the  fall! 

Bimetallism  is  the  only  scheme  of  steadying  the 
monetary  standard  which  has  ever  seciu'ed  political 
momentum;  and  even  its  popularity  lay  far  less  in  its 
potency  for  ultimately  steadying  than  in  its  potency 
for  immediately  unsteadying  the  standard.  We  now 
pass  on  to  consider  schemes  which  have  never  reached 
the  stage  of  practical  proposals,  but  are  still  wholly 
academic. 

The  first  is  polymetallism,  a  generalization  of  bimet- 
allism.    The  theory  of  bimetallism  contemplates  the 
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drciilation  side  by  side  of  two  metals;  that  of  poly- 
metaUism  looks  to  the  oontemporaneous  circulation  of 
more  than  two.  So  long  as  several  metals  could  be 
maintained  in  circulation  together,  the  price  level  might 
fluctuate  less  than  if  one  metal  only  were  used.  But 
all  of  the  theoretical  objections  against  bimetallism 
apply  also  against  polymetallism.  One  metal  would 
eventually  drive  all  the  others  out  of  a  country,  or,  — 
if  polymetallism  were  international, — into  the  arts. 

§3 

Recognizing  the  force  of  the  arguments  against  bi- 
metallism (and  polymetallism).  Professor  Marshall  has 
suggested  as  a  substitute  a  system  which  has  been  called 
symmetallism.  Under  this  scheme  —  symmetallisni  — 
two  (or  more)  metals  would  be  joined  together  physically 
in  the  same  coin  or  in  ''linked  bars.''  Evidently  any 
ratio  could  be  used,  and  neither  metal  could  push  the 
other  out  of  circulation.  The  value  of  the  composite 
coin  would  be  the  sum  of  the  values  of  its  two  constit- 
uents, and  the  fluctuations  in  its  value  would  be  the 
mean  of  the  fluctuations  of  its  constituents.^ 

Many  other  schemes  for  combining  metals  have  been 
suggested.  Among  them  are  the  ''  joint-metallisms  "  of 
Stokes  and  Hertzka,  which  are  kinds  of  bimetallism  at 
a  variable  instead  of  at  a  fixed  ratio.  Another,  advo- 
cated by  Walras,*  is  the  gold  standard  with  a  "silver 
regulator,"  which  is  simply  the  limping  standard  such 
as  now  prevails  in  the  United  States,  France,  or  India 

^See  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  "Thoughts  on  Monetary  Bfdom^" 
(British)  Economic  Journal,  September,  1895,  p.  448. 

* "  Monnaie  d'or  aveo  billon  d'argent  r^gulatenr,"  Revue  ds  droU 
international,  December,  1884;  reprinted  in  Etudes  dTSconemie 
poliUqtie  appliquSe,  Lausanne  (Rouge),  1898,  pp.  3-19. 
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except  that  the  quantity  of  silver  in  circulationy  instead 
of  being  fixed,  would  be  systematically  manipulated  by 
the  government  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  prices 
steady.  But  these,  like  symmetallism  and  bimetallism, 
offer  a  remedy  which  at  best  is  only  partial.  For  in- 
stance, in  Walras's  scheme,  in  order  to  maintain  prices, 
the  amount  of  silver  might  need  to  be  reduced  to  zero 
—  after  which  no  further  regulation  would  be  possible; 
or  it  might  need  to  be  increased  so  far  as  to  expel  all 
gold,  after  which  the  system  would  be  no  longer  a  gold 
standard,  but  woidd  become  an  inconvertible  sUver 
standard.  Worst  of  all,  every  one  of  these  proposed 
remedies  would  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  unwise  or 
dishonest  political  manipulation. 

It  is  true  that  the  level  of  prices  might  be  kept  almost 
absolutely  stable  merely  by  honest  government  regula- 
tion of  the  money  supply  with  that  specific  purpose  in 
view.  One  seemingly  simple  way  by  which  this  might 
be  attempted  would  be  by  the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper  money  in  quantities  so  proportioned  to  increase 
of  business  that  the  total  amount  of  currency  in  circu- 
lation, multiplied  by  its  rapidity,  would  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  total  business  at  one  time  as  at  any 
other  time.  If  the  confidence  of  citizens  were  pre- 
served, and  this  relation  were  kept,  the  problem  would 
need  no  further  solution. 

But  sad  experience  teaches  that  irredeemable  paper 
money,  while  theoretically  capable  of  steadying  prices, 
is  apt  in  practice  to  be  so  manipulated  as  to  pro- 
duce instability.  In  nearly  every  country  there  exists  a 
party,  consisting  of  debtors  and  debtor-like  classes, 
which  favors  depreciation.  A  movement  is  therefore 
at  any  time  possible,  tending  to  pervert  any  scheme  for 
priftrnfAining  stability  into  a  scheme  for  simple  inflation. 
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As  soon  as  any  particular  government  controls  a  paper 
currency  bearing  no  relation  to  gold  or  silv^,  accuses 
for  its  over-issue  are  to  be  feared. 

Even  if y  in  times  of  peace,  these  persistent  pleas  for 
inflation  coidd  be  resisted,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could 
be  resisted  in  time  of  war.  In  time  q(  war  many 
plausible  defenses  can  be  given,  notably  the  need  of 
government  supplies.  The  history  of  our  own  country 
in  this  respect  is  not  reassuring.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  such  schemes  should  have  gotten  in  bad 
odor.  Indeed,  their  odor  has  been  so  bad  that  many 
have  impulsively  concluded  that  the  "quantity  theory" 
which  has  been  appealed  to  as  making  possible  govern- 
ment manipulation  of  prices  must  be  fimdamentally 
unsound.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the 
evil  feared  need  not  always  be  realized. 

Another  method  by  means  of  which  government  could 
theoretically  keep  the  price  level  more  stable  is  by 
confining  the  primary  money  to  a  precious  metal,  say 
gold,  and  regulating  the  quantity  of  this  metal  in  the 
currency  by  means  of  a  system  of  seigniorage.  Thus, 
as  the  supply  of  gold  from  the  mines  increased,  and 
gold  tended  to  depreciate  in  value,  the  value  of  gold 
coin  could  be  kept  up  by  making  a  continuously  higher 
charge  for  coinage,  in  the  shape  of  seigniorage.  This 
charge  would  become  higher  as  gold  bullion  became 
cheaper,  in  such  proportion  as  to  keep  the  currency  in 
the  same  relation  with  the  volume  of  business,  and  thus 
to  keep  the  level  of  prices  stable.  If,  later,  the  annual 
production  of  gold  should  become  very  small,  and  gold, 
in  consequence,  should  b^in  to  appreciate  in  value, 
stability  might  be  maintained  by  a  reversal  of  this 
policy,  i.e.  by  gradually  reducing  the  seigniorage  so 
as  to  prevent  appreciation  of  the  currency.     Th«re 
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would,  however,  be  a  limit  to  the  power  to  regulate  in 
this  direction  similar  to  the  limit  we  noted  in  the  case 
of  Walras's  scheme.  The  seigniorage  could  never  be 
reduced  to  less  than  zero.  Money  can  never  be  ma- 
terially cheaper  than  the  metal  composing  it,  since  the 
slightest  tendency  in  this  direction  will  result  in  coin 
being  exported  or  melted  into  bullion.  In  a  period  of 
rising  prices,  regulation  would  be  easy ;  in  a  period  of 
falling  prices,  regulation  might  be  quite  impossible.^ 

Another  plan  is  a  convertible  paper  currency,  the 
paper  to  be  redeemable  on  demand,  —  not  in  any  re- 
quired weight  or  coin  of  gold,  but  in  a  required  pur- 
chasing power  thereof.  Under  such  a  plan,  the  paper 
money  would  be  redeemed  by  as  much  gold  as  would 
have  the  required  purchasing  power.  Thus,  the  amount 
of  gold  obtainable  for  a  paper  dollar  would  vary  in- 
versely with  its  purchasing  power  per  ounce  as  com- 
pared with  commodities,  the  total  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  being  always  the  same.  The  fact  that  a 
paper  dollar  would  always  be  redeemable  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power  would  theoretically  keep  the  level  of 
prices  invariable.  The  supply  of  money  in  circulation 
would  regulate  itself  automatically.  Should  money 
tend  to  increase  fast  enough  to  impair  its  purchasing 
power,  the  notes  would  be  presented  for  redemption 
in  gold;  for  imder  the  arrangement  assumed,  the  gold 

*  For  the  effect  of  the  legal  prohibition  of  exportation  see  Kem- 
merer,  Money  and  Credit  Instrument  in  their  Relation  to  Oeneral 
Prices,  2d  Edition,  New  York  (Holt) ,  1009,  p.  39  n.  Cf .  Kemmerer, 
**  The  Establishment  of  the  Gold  Exchange  Standard  in  the  Philip- 
pines," in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Vol.  XIX,  600-605 
(August,  1905)  ;  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Currency,  etc.,  14,  15,  21-28;  and  "A  Gk>ld  Standard  for  the 
Straits,"  II,  in  the  PolUicdt  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  XXI,  p.  665-677 
(December,  1906). 
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which  would  be  given  would  always  have  the  same 
purchasing  power.  Should  the  money  tend  to  become 
scarce  and  thus  to  appreciate,  the  amount  of  gold  hav- 
ing unchanged  purchasing  power  would  be  exchanged 
for  the  notes. 

It  is  true  that  this  scheme,  like  a  simple  paper-money 
scheme,  would  be  liable  to  abuse, — but  it  would  have 
two  practical  advantages.  Having  a  metallic  basis,  it 
would  inspire  more  confidence  than  a  pure  paper-money 
plan,  while  it  would  offer  less  excuse  for  abuse  and  less 
chance  to  delude  the  pubUc.  Every  change  in  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  would  be  definitely  measurable, 
and  would  have  to  be  justified  to  the  pubUc.  A  reduc- 
tion in  weight  not  fully  explained  by  a  fall  in  prices 
would  be  a  clear  confession  of  depreciation. 

§4 

The  next  plan  to  be  considered  is  that  advocated  by 
Professor  Marshall  and  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association.^  It  is,  in  essence,  the  revival  of  the  tabu- 
lar standard  proposed  and  discussed  by  Lowe,^  Scrope,' 
Jevons,^  and  others;  a  standard  which  is  relatively  in- 
dependent of  special  legislation.  This  involves  the 
passing  of  a  law  —  first  merely  permissive  —  by  which 
contracts  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  an  index  num- 
ber. Such  a  law  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  mi^t 
serve  to  draw  attention  to  the  index  method.     The 

^  See  Report  of  ^Ae  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  oj 
Science,  1890,  p.  488,  oontamin^  a  draft  of  a  proposed  Act  of  Peo^ 
liament  for  this  purpose. 

^Present  State  of  England  in  regard  to  Agricrdtwre,  Trade,  and 
Finance.     London,  1622. 

<  Principles  of  PoliHcal  Economy,  London,  1833,  p.  406. 

^  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance,  London  (Maominan), 
1884,  p.  122 ;  also  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange^  London, 
(Kee^an,  Paul),  1893,  Ch.  XXV. 
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money  of  the  country  would  continue  to  be  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  as  a  measure  of  value,  but 
not  as  a  standard  for  all  deferred  payments.  The 
standard  of  deferred  payments,  when  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  law,  would  be  the  index  number  of  general 
prices;  and  contracts  involving  deferred  pa}rment  could, 
when  desired,  call  for  the  exchange  of  a  given  purchas- 
ing power,  or  of  an  amount  of  money  varying  directly 
with  the  index  number.  To  facilitate  such  a  change, 
it  might  be  well  for  the  government  to  inaugurate  an 
authorized  system  of  index  numbers,  but  government 
action  would  not  have  to  go  farther  than  this,  or  in- 
deed, necessarily,  so  far.  The  aim  would  no  longer  be 
to  keep  the  level  of  prices  absolutely  stable.  Gold  or  sil- 
ver or  both  would  furnish  the  primary  money,  and  their 
value  would  consequently  fluctuate  with  that  of  the  con- 
stituent metal  or  metals.  But  the  contracts  based  on 
index  numbers  would  not  be  affected  because  made 
in  terms  of  the  index  number.  Doubtless  the  plan 
would  encounter  much  opposition,^  but  it  would  ap- 
peal strongly  to  certain  classes.*  For  instance,  those 
'^ living  on  their  incomes"  would  like  to  be  guaranteed 
a  stable  purchasmg  power.  A  widow,  or  a  trustee, 
or  other  long-time  investor,  would  prefer  to  buy  bonds 
which  guaranteed  a  regular  yearly  purchasing  power  over 
subsistence,  rather  than  those  which  merely  promised  a 
given  sum  of  money  of  uncertain  value.  A  few  prece- 
dents already  exist,  suggestive,  at  least,  of  what  the  new 
system  would  be.  In  England,  the  ''tithe  averages" 
have  been  made  to  vary  with  the  value  of  grain,  so  that 
the  tithe  was  in  effect  so  much  grain,  not  so  much  money  ; 

1  Cf.  Francis  Walker,  Money,  New  York  (Holt),  1801,  pp.  157-163. 
'See  Joseph  Frenoh  Johxi8on«    Money  and  Currency ^  Boston 
(Oinn),  1906,  p.  175. 
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also  the  Scotch  fiars  prices  have  existed  for  more  than 
two  centuries  for  similar  purposes,  establishing  the  price 
of  grain  on  the  basis  of  which  rents  contracted  in  grain 
should  be  paid  in  money .^ 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  government  action 
looking  to  this  result  need  not  necessarily  bet  taken. 
The  beginnings  of  such  a  plan  for  ''a  tabular  standard 
of  value''  could  be  made  at  any  time  by  private  con- 
tracting parties,  some  index  number  already  in  vc^ue^ 
such  as  Sauerbeck's  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor's,  bdng 
used  as  a  standard.  Should  the  results  of  such  expai- 
ments,  on  the  whole,  satisfy  the  contracting  parties, 
others  might  follow  thdr  lead.  At  first  contracts 
would  be  interpreted  as  having  been  made  in  terms 
of  money  except  when  otherwise  provided.  A  specific 
proviso  would  therefore  be  required  in  contracts  niade  in 
terms  of  the  index  number.  If  the  latter  form  of  con- 
tract should  become  more  general,  however,  legislation 
could  be  passed,  making  the  index  niunber  the  standard 
in  all  cases,  except  where  specifically  provided  that 
pajrment  should  be  based  on  a  different  standard. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  custom,  however  general 
it  might  become,  would  not  do  away  with  the  dear- 
ability  of  having  an  elastic  currency  to  respond  to 
seasonal  variations  of  business.  Seasonable  readjust- 
ments of  wages,  for  instance,  and  of  many  other  prices, 
are  difficult.  Custom  tends  to  establish  standards  hold- 
ing through  successive  seasons.  Since  there  is  more 
business  at  some  seasons  than  others,  there  will  be  an 
element  of  strain  unless  there  is  also  an  expansion  of 
credit.  An  elastic  banking  s}^tem,  facilitating  credit- 
expansion,  would,  therefore,  remain  a  desideratum. 

^  See  Edgeworth,  Reports  of  the  British  AssodoHon  far  the  Ad' 
vaneemerU  of  Science  for  1888,  p.  182. 
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The  system  of  making  contracts  in  terms  of  the  price 
level  is  not  intended  directly  to  prevent  fluctuations 
in  price  level.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  prevent  these 
fluctuations  from  introducing  a  speculative  element  into 
business.  But  an  incidental  result  of  the  system  would 
be  that  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  prices  would  be  less 
than  before,  because  credit  cycles  would  no  longer  be 
stimulated.  The  alternate  abnormal  encouragement 
and  discouragement  of  loans  would  cease.  Hence,  credit 
fluctuations  would  become  less,  and  the  level  of  prices 
would  be  comparatively  unaffected  by  them.^  Even  if 
panics  should  occur,  accompanied  by  sharp  falls  of  prices, 
they  would  not  be  as  severe  as  now.  At  present,  loans 
must  be  liquidated  in  terms  of  a  given  amount  of  money, 
though  that  money  may  buy  more  (or  less)  at  the  time 
of  liquidation  than  when  the  loan  was  contracted,  and 
though  the  borrower  must  dispose  of  more  (or  less)  com- 
modities to  raise  the  given  amount.  He  is  compelled  to 
pay,  when  prices  have  fallen,  on  the  same  basis  in  terms 
of  money,  and  a  much  higher  value  in  terms  of  goods, 
than  when  prices  ranged  higher.  Hence  failure  often 
results,  credit  currency  contracts  still  fiui;her  because 
of  the  general  distrust,  and  depression  becomes  more 
severe.  "With  payment  in  terms  of  purchasing  power, 
the  situation  would  be  altogether  different.  Falling 
prices  would  neither  injure  borrowers  nor  benefit  lenders. 

On  the  whole,  the  '' tabular  standard"  seems  to  have 
real  merit.^  Certainly  there  could  be  no  material  harm 
in  trying  a  '^  permissive  "  law.  But  the  tabular  standard 
is  subject  to  serious  if  not  fatal  objections :    One  is  the 

^  See  Jevons,  Mimey  and  the  Methanism  of  Exchange^  London 
(Kegan  Pftul),  1893,  p.  333. 

>  See  J.  AUen  Smith,  '*  The  Multiple  Money  Standard,"  AnndU  oj 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.    March,  1896. 
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fact  that  it  would  involve  the  trouble  of  translating 
money  into  the  tabular  standard  and  would  therefore 
fail  to  attract  the  public  sufficiently  to  warrant  its  com- 
plete adoption  by  any  government.  Another  objection 
is  that  its  halfway  adoption  would  really  aggravate 
many  of  the  evils  it  sought  to  correct,  and  therefore 
discourage,  rather  than  encourage^  its  further  extension. 
Even  were  the  system  adopted  in  its  complete  form  for 
any  one  coimtry,  it  would  have  the  disadvantage  of 
isolating  that  country  commercially,  and  thus  reintro- 
ducing the  inconveniences  of  an  uncertain  rate  of  inter- 
national exchange.  An  analogous  inconvenience  would 
arise  by  its  partial  adoption  in  any  one  coimtry .  Busi- 
ness men  naturally  and  projierly  prefer  a  uniform  system 
of  accoimts  to  two  systems  warring  with  each  other. 
They  would  complain  of  such  a  double  sjrstem  oi  ac- 
counts in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds,  as  they  have  always  complained  of  the  double 
s}rstem  of  accounts  involved  in  international  trade  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  countries.  A  business  man's 
profits  constitute  a  narrow  margin  between  receipts  and 
expenses.  If  receipts  and  expenses  could  both  be  reck- 
oned in  the  tabular  standard,  his  profits  would  be  more 
stable  than  if  both  were  reckoned  in  money.  But  if  he 
should  pay  some  of  his  expenses,  such  as  interest  and 
wages,  on  a  tabular  basis,  while  his  receipts  remained 
on  the  gold  basis,  his  profits  would  fluctuate  far  more 
than  if  both  sides,  or  all  items  of  the  accounts,  were  in 
gold.  In  fact,  his  expected  profits  would  often  turn  into 
losses  by  a  slight  deviation  between  the  two  standards, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  importer  or  exporter  of 
goods  between  China  and  the  United  States  may  have 
his  profits  wiped  out  by  a  slight  variation  in  the  ex- 
change.    In  either  case,  he  would  prefer  to  have  the 
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same  standard  on  both  sides  of  the  account;  even  if  this 
standard  fluctuated,  rather  than  have  two  standards, 
only  one  of  which  fluctuated;  for  his  profits  depend 
more  on  the  parallelism  between  the  two  sides  of  his  ac- 
count than  on  the  stability  of  either.  It  was  to  escape 
the  evils  from  having  two  standards  that,  after  lengthy 
debate  and  experiment,  the  present  gold-exchange  stand- 
ard was  adopted  in  India^^^the  Philippines,  Mexico, 
Straits  Settlement,  Siam,  and  Panama. 

§5 

The  mention  of  the  gold-exchange  standard  brings 
us  to  the  proposal  which  is  here  tentatively  suggested,  — 
a  proposal  which,  it  is  believed,  may  one  day  be  found 
both  practicable  and  advisable.  This  plan  involves  a 
combination  of  the  tabular  standard  with  the  principles 
of  the  gold-exchange  standard. 

We  have  already  described  briefly  the  gold-exchange 
standard,  and  given  references  to  other  and  fuller 
sources  of  information.  While  the  gold-exchange  stand- 
ard purports  to  be  a  sjrstem  of  redemption,  or  partial 
redemption  in  gold  of  the  native  coin,  yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  gold  is  necessarily  required  in  the  country 
itself  where  the  system  is  in  operation.  Thus,  the 
Philippine  government  does  not  offer  gold  for  silver 
pesos,  even  when  gold  is  wanted  for  export  to  New 
York.  Instead,  it  keeps  a  reserve  of  gold  in  New 
York,  and  '^redeems"  the  Filipino's  pesos  in  merely  a 
draft  upon  this  gold.  As  this  draft  may  be  forwarded 
to  New  York,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  gold  redemption 
for  export.  The  price  of  the  sale  includes  a  premium 
on  exchange  corresponding  to  the  usual  excess  above 
the  ''gold  point";  that  is,  the  government  charges  the 
Filipino  the  equivalent  of  freight,  insurance,  and  other 
expenses  on  gold  to  New  York. 
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It  will  be  evident  that  the  gold-exchange  system  is 
only  nominally  a  redemption  system.  In  actual  fact, 
it  is  aqrstem  of  manipulating  the  silver  currency  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  value  from  divei^poig  from 
par  with  gold  by  more  than  the  usual  premimns  on 
exchange  between  gold  countries.  This  manipulation 
consists  in  contracting  the  currency  when  the  rate  of 
exchange  reaches  a  certain  point  above  par,  and  esxr 
panding  the  currency  when  it  reaches  a  certain  point 
below  par.  The  contraction  of  the  currency  is  secured 
by  selling  foreign  bills  of  exchange  and  locking  up  the 
currency  received  therefor,  while  the  expansion  of  the 
currency  is  secured  by  rdeasing  this  currency  to  circula- 
tion, or,  if  necessary,  by  coining  more  currency. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  system  is  not  only 
compatible  with,  but  actually  requires,  an  overvalua- 
tion of  the  metallic  content  of  the  silver  currency.  In 
fact,  in  the  Philippines  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce 
the  silver  pesos  from  374  grains  to  247  grains,  to  prevent 
their  disappearance.  Without  a  margin  between  the 
coin-value  and  the  bullion-value  of  the  peso,  the  power 
to  regulate  its  circulation  would  exist  only  in  one  direc- 
tion— contraction;  with  such  a  margin,  the  power 
exists  to  expand  as  well  as  to  contract. 

After  once  becoming  familiar,  the  system  would 
operate  just  as  successfully  if  the  weight  of  the  silver 
coins  were  still  further  reduced,  or,  in  fact,  if  a  pap^ 
currency  were  substituted  instead.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  at  bottom  the  gold-exchange  standard  is 
practically  the  same  standard  as  that  which  is  now  in 
operation  for  paper  currency  in  Austria.  In  that 
country  the  paper  is  really  irredeemable,  but  is  kept 
at  par  by  the  sale  of  exchange  on  London. 

The  plan  by  which  the  bullion  content  of  the  coins 
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is  kept  below  their  value  as  coins  not  only  prevents 
melting  and  exportation,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
control  of  their  quantity  and  value,  but  also  has  the 
advantage  of  economy.  The  reduction  of  the  weight 
of  the  pesos  was,  in  fact,  used  as  a  means  of  defrajring 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  gold  reserve  and  the 
other  expenses  of  inaugurating  and  operating  the 
system  in  the  Philippines. 

The  gold-exchange  standard  was  at  first  regarded 
¥rith  great  suspicion,  and  its  advocates  scarcely  dared 
claim  for  it  any  better  virtue  than  that  of  a  practical 
makeshift,  affording,  as  it  did,  a  means  of  easy  transi- 
tion from  the  previously  existing  system  to  the  gold 
standard,  without  shock,  or  introducing  an  unfamiliar 
coinage. 

But  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  those  who  devised  the 
gold-exchange  standard  did  not  build  better  than  they 
knew.  While  the  system  bears  a  close,  though  some- 
what superficial,  resemblance  to  a  fiat  money  S3rstem, 
it  has  now  little  or  none  of  the  odium  or  suspicion 
attached  to  it  which  we  associate  with  that  name. 
So  simple  are  the  duties  of  maintaining  the  gold- 
exchange  par,  and  so  unfailingly  has  the  system  been 
faithfully  executed,  that  even  those  who  at  first  most 
strenuously  opposed  it  seem  now  inclined  to  trust  it 
implicitly.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  why,  under 
almost  any  conceivable  circumstances,  there  should  be 
even  the  fear  of  this  system  being  abused. 

Now  that  there  has  been  actually  constituted  a  new 
form  of  governmental  machinery,  which  can  be  as  fully 
trusted  to  perform  its  fimctions  of  regulation  as  the 
mint,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  system 
should  not  be  extended.    It  is  well  known  that  the  par  of 
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exchange  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  gold-exchange 
standard  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  it  must  be  evident  that 
this  par  could  be  changed.  The  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  English  and  Indian  system  is  16d.  per  rupee. 
This  par  could  be  easily  changed  to  IM.  or  17d.,  and 
gradually  changed  further  in  either  direction.  By  such 
changes  of  the  gold  par  of  exchange,  the  currency  of 
those  countries  now  having  a  gold-exchange  standard 
could,  if  desired,  be  k^t  at  par  with  a  tabular  stand- 
ard. Thus,  when  it  is  found  practicable  to  measure 
by  index  numbers  the  exact  shifting  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, a  corresponding  shifting  of  the  par  of  exchange  or 
price  of  rupees  in  gold  could  be  effected. 

As  the  system  is  now  operated,  the  coinage  is  manip- 
ulated to  keep  it  at  par  with  gold,  that  is,  to  follow  the 
fluctuations  of  the  gold  standard  wherever  they  may 
lead.  We  have,  therefore,  the  spectacle  of  India,  and 
other  countries  formerly  having  a  silver  standard,  now 
clinging  to  the  skirts,  as  it  were,  of  the  gold  standard 
coimtries,  and  following  that  erratic  standard  where- 
ever  it  may  lead  them,  although  it  is  within  their  powet, 
by  exactly  the  same  machinery,  to  keep  their  course 
steady. 

I  would  not,  however,  for  a  moment  suggest  that  these 
countries  should  give  up  their  par  of  exchange  with  gold 
standard  countries.  Although  much  might  be  said  in 
favor  of  such  a  course,  it  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  a 
step  backward  by  again  restoring  the  uncertainties  of 
international  exchange  which  have  been  mentioned. 
What  is  needed  is  to  induce  the  entire  civilized  world 
to  do  what  is  now  within  the  power  of  the  gold-exchange 
countries  to  do,  viz.  to  keep  pace  with  a  tabular  stand- 
ard. It  is  a  little  anomalous  that  these  gold-exchange 
standard  countries  now  have  a  power  to  regulate  their 
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price  level,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  gold  standard 
countries  themselves.  The  latter  are,  by  their  present 
system,  kept  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  accidents 
of  gold  mining  and  metallurgy,  while  the  former  can 
keep  or  change  the  par  of  exchange  with  gold  countries 
at  will. 

But  evidently  the  gold  countries  could  do  precisely 
what  the  silver  coimtries  have  done,  namely,  inaugu- 
rate the  system  of  a  gold-exchange  standard  by  closing 
their  mints  to  gold,  reducing,  if  need  be,  the  weight  of 
gold  coins  (although  with  the  depreciation  now  going 
on  in  gold,  this  would  probably  not  be  necessary), 
and  operating  an  exchange  standard  system  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  tlie  Philippines  and  the  other 
countries  mentioned  now  operate  their  gold-exchange 
system. 

To  make  this  clear  we  shall  suppose,  at  first,  that  one 
country,  say  Austria,  would  continue  on  the  gold  stand- 
ard while  England,  Germany,  France,  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  chief  countries  of  the  world  should  close 
their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  They  could 
then  maintain  a  gold-exchange  standard  with  a  (vary- 
ing) par  of  exchange  with  Austria.  By  suitably  chang- 
ing the  par  of  exchange  from  time  to  time,  the  whole 
commercial  world,  excepting  Austria,  could  then  keep 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  stable,  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  fluctuate  with  gold.  The  same  relation  which 
India  now  bears  toward  England  would  then  be  held 
by  both  India  and  England  toward  Austria.  But 
it  would  not  even  be  necessary  that  one  country  like 
Austria  should  hold  aloof  in  commercial  isolation.  The 
system,  when  put  in  operation,  should  include  all  the 
countries  concerned  and  sufSciently  interested  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  agreement.    Instead  of  sacrificing  its  own 
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interests  by  serving  as  a  gold  standard  country  in 
terms  of  which  all  the  other  countries  of  the  worid 
should  in  common  adjust  their  pars  of  exchange, 
Austria  could  itself  adjust  its  currency  by  buying  and 
selling  gold.  In  other  words,  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  currency  of  India  or  the 
Philippines,  by  buying  and  selling  exchange  on  gold 
abroad,  could  be  operated  more  directly  through  buying 
and  selling  gold  itself  at  home.  Austria  might  be  a 
good  country  in  which  to  do  this,  because  it  has  long 
operated  substantially  this  system,  and  by  it  kept  its 
irredeemable  paper  money  at  a  fixed  par  with  gold. 
Should  suitable  treaty  arrangements  be  effected, 
Austria  might  maintain  a  par,  not  with  a  fixed  weight 
of  gold,  but  with  such  a  weight  of  gold  as  should  have  a 
fixed  purchasing  power,  and  could  do  this  by  buying 
and  seUing  gold  at  these  adjusted  prices,  selling  gold 
bullion  for  gulden  to  contract  the  currency,  and  buying 
gold  bullion  for  gulden  to  expand  the  currency.  All 
other  countries  could  maintain  their  par  with  Austria, 
or  each  other,  by  the  methods  by  which  now  India 
maintains  its  par  with  England,  or,  if  they  chose,  by 
exactly  the  same  process  as  proposed  for  Austria.  In 
fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  maint>aining  par 
by  selling  exchange  on  other  countries,  and  by  exchang- 
ing currency  directly  for  some  commodity,  such  as 
gold,  are  at  bottom  much  the  same  thing. 

In  order  that  such  an  international  sjrstem  should 
work,  we  might  imagine  three  separate  functions: 
(1)  the  function  of  maintaining  an  exchange  par  with 
the  Austrian  gulden  to  be  performed  by  Foreign  Ex- 
change Offices  exactly  as  at  present  in  the  Philippines 
under  the  gold-exchange  system;  (2)  the  similar  funo- 
tion  of  regulating  the  currency  in  at  least  one  country, 
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say  Austria,  by  a  Bureau  of  Currency  -  Regulation 
through  buying  or  selling  gold,  at  the  option  of  the 
public,  at  an  official  price,  changing  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Statistical  Office  about 
to  be  mentioned;  (3)  the  function  of  fixing  this  official 
price  of  gold  according  to  the  price  level.  An  inter- 
national Statistical  Office  at,  say.  The  Hague,  could  be 
established  to  do  this  in  a  purely  clerical  manner;  its 
duties  would  consist  in  ascertaining  the  index  niunber 
of  prices  in  the  usual  way  and  then  dividing  the 
market  price  of  gold  by  that  number. 

For  instance,  if,  a  year  after  the  system  was  started, 
it  were  found  by  the  Statistical  Office  that  prices  had 
risen  one  per  cent,  this  Office  would,  in  order  to  neutral- 
ize the  rise,  issue  an  official  declaration  to  the  Bureau 
of  Currency  Regulation  fixing  the  official  price  of  gold 
at  substantially  one  per  cent  lower  than  the  ruling 
market  price.  At  this  cheap  price  the  public  will  buy 
gold  bullion  of  the  government  and  surrender  currency 
in  return.  Therefore  the  ciurency  will  be  contracted 
and  general  prices  will  fall  until  no  more  gold  is  called 
for,  or  until  there  is  declared  a  new  official  gold  price. 
Should  the  next  official  gold  price  be  set  above  the 
market  price,  the  government  would  become  a  buyer 
of  gold  and  would  thus  reissue  some  of  the  currency 
previously  called  in,  or  if  need  be,  issue  new  currency. 

The  plan,  as  above  outlined,  fixes  a  single  price  of  gold 
at  which  the  government  must  be  ready  either  to  buy 
or  sell.  There  would  be  practical  advantages,  however, 
in  fixing  a  pair  of  prices  differing  slightly  from  each 
other,  the  higher  for  selling  and  the  lower  for  buying. 
The  device  of  a  pair  of  prices  was  proposed  by  Ricardo.^ 

^  PrapoSdU  for  an  Economical  and  Secitre  Currency,  2d  Edition, 
London  (Murray),  1816,  p.  26. 
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It  IS  also  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  gold-excdiange 
standard  to  simulate  the  '' gold-points."  The  Austrian 
paper  currency,  although  usually  called  irredeanable,  is 
kept  at  par  with  gold  by  a  similar  arrangement  under 
which  the  Austro-Hungarian  bank  stands  ready  to  buy 
gold  at  k.  3,  278  ^  per  kilo  and  to  sell  gold-exchange  on 
London  at  a  slightly  higher  rate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tiie  plan  here  proposed  requires 
no  revolution  of  the  world's  currencies.  It  requires  litr 
tie  more  than  to  assemble,  into  one  working  whole, 
operations  abeady  existing  separately,  viz.  (I)  cal- 
culating Index  Numbers  as  done  at  present  by  our 
Biu^au  of  Labor;  (2)  buying  and  selling  exchange,  as 
done  at  present  by  the  Philippine  Government;  (3) 
buying  and  selling  gold,  as  done  at  present  in  Austria; 
(4)  periodically  readjusting  the  gold  pars  as  was  done 
at  least  once  when  the  present  system  was  inaugurated 
in  India,  the  Philippines,  Panama  and  Mexico.  The 
readjustment  of  par  is  the  only  feature  which  could  be 
called  new,  and  this  should  not  be  condemned  as  caus- 
ing fluctuations  in  values ;  for  its  only  object  is  to  prevent 
the  fluctuations  from  which  we  now  suffer.  Neither 
this  periodic  readjustment  nor  any  other  feature  of  the 
plan  would  require  changes  in  the  circulating  medium. 
Each  nation  would  continue  to  use  its  old  familiar  cur- 
rency, whether  gold,  silver,  or  paper.  The  ordinary 
man  would  be  tmaware  of  any  change. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  gold-exchange  system  has 
been  slight  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Sfystem  here 
proposed,  whatever  it  might  be,  could  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  benefits  it  would  render  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

^  See  L.  V.  MiaeSp  "  The  foreign  exchange  poliey  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank/*  Bconamic  Jatamal,  June,  1909,  p.  201. 
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One  incidental  benefit  which  could  easily  be  secured 
would  be  the  oft-proposed  readjustment  of  relative 
values  of  various  coins;  for  the  first  adjustment  of  pars 
would  naturally  make  the  sovereign  equivalent  to  five 
dollars,  the  ruble  to  fifty  cents,  the  Japanese  yen  to 
fifty  cents,  the  Dutch  florin  to  forty  cents,  the  mark 
to  twenty-five  cents,  the  franc  to  twenty  cents,  the 
Austrian  crown  to  twenty  cents,  and  the  Portuguese 
crown  to  ten  cents. 

The  plan  as  above  outlined  contemplates  the  r^u- 
lation  of  the  world's  currencies  by  buying  and  selling 
gold;  but  of  course  silver  or  any  other  commodity 
could  be  used  instead.  The  less  variable  the  commod- 
ity relatively  to  commodities  in  general,  the  less  would 
be  the  readjustments  needed  and  the  less  active  the 
buying  or  selling  of  that  commodity  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  objections  which  could  be  urged  against  this  sys- 
tern  are  doubtless  many,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  as 
serious  as  the  objections  which  have  already  been  urged 
against  the  adoption  of  the  gold-exchange  standard, 
and  which  have  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
course  of  events.     In  fact,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
greater  danger  in  trusting  Austria,  under  treaty  agree- 
ment, to  maintain  her  gulden  at  an  ideal  par  with  com- 
modities in  accordance  with  an  index  number,  than  to 
trust  her,  as  at  present,  to  maintain  stable  exchange 
with  London,  or  than  to  trust  the  Indian,  Mexican, 
Panama  or  Philippine  governments  to  maintain  their 
overvalued  silver  at  par  with  gold.    The  functions  in- 
volved are  clerical ;  the  acts  required  are  specific.    De- 
partures from  a  strict  compliance  with  the  law  or  treaty 
would  be  instantly  recognized,  and  would  bring  upon 
the  culprit  wrath  and  punishment  proportionate  to  the 
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intemational  gravity  of  the  offense.  The  plan  does  not 
reqiiire  and  would  not  permit  any  experimental  dodng 
of  the  circulation  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  an 
official.  The  official  who  r^ulates  does  so  merely  by 
buying  and  selling  at  specific  prices  fixed  by  others; 
and  he  must  buy  or  sell  at  the  pleasure  of  the  public. 
He  would  have  no  more  choice  than  a  broker  who  is 
ordered  to  buy  or  sell  at  prices  specified  by  his  custom- 
ers, or  than  his  prototype,  the  present  official  in  tiie 
PhiUppines,  who  now  buys  or  sells  foreign  exchange. 
The  danger  of  abuse  or  fraud  in  the  Statistical  Office, 
the  work  of  which  is  based  on  published  market  prices 
and  is  necessarily  done  in  the  light  of  day,  would  seem 
negligible. 

Not  only  would  the  scheme  seem  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  possibility  of  mismanagement  by  individual 
officials,  but  it  would  seem  also  to  be  fully  saf^;uarded 
against  the  danger  of  inflationistic  legislation.  No  in- 
dividual nation  could  inflate  the  currency  without 
withdrawing  from  the  intemational  arrangement  and 
isolating  itself  accordingly,  while  it  is  quite  inconceiv- 
able that  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  should 
voluntarily  and  simultaneously  commit  the  folly  of 
inflationistic  legislation. 

But,  before  any  control  of  the  price  level  be 
undertaken,  the  public  must  learn  to  realize  its  neces- 
sity. So  long  as  the  rank  and  file  even  of  business 
men  fail  to  realize  that  they  are  daily  gambling  in 
changes  in  the  value  of  money,  a  fact  of  which  they 
are  blissfully  unaware,  they  will  exert  no  demand  for 
preventing  those  changes.  They  are  the  parties  whose 
interests  are  chiefly  involved,  and  the  first  essential 
step  in  the  reform  process  is  that  they  shall  be  made 
to   comprehend  the  benefits  of  a  stable  purchasing 
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power.^    Until  this  time  arrives^  any  political  proposals 
will  be  premature. 

§6 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  reviewed  the 
principles  determining  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
and  the  practical  problems  involved.  We  then  consid- 
ered the  possible  methods  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  varia- 
bility in  purchasing  power.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  feasible  and  important  was  f oimd  to  be  an  increase 
of  knowledge,  —  both  specific  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  general  knowledge  of  principles.  Next,  the  claims 
of  bimetallism  and  polymetaUism  as  means  of  maintain- 
ing a  stable  level  of  prices  were  considered.  It  was  seen 
that  there  was  no  guarantee  of  keeping  two  or  more 
metals  in  circulation  indefinitely  at  an  agreed  ratio,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  that,  even  could  this  be  done,  the 
gain  in  stability  of  prices  would  be  likely  to  be  incon- 
siderable. The  latter  objection  was  brought  also 
against  symmetallism — the   proposal   to   have  more 

1 A  recent  popular  pamphlet  by  A.  C.  Lake,  Currency  Reform  the 
Paramount  Issue,  Memphis  (28  N.  Front  St.)>  Tenn.,  proposes  to 
stop  the  free  coinag^e  of  gold.  As  I  write,  other  evidences  of  the 
spread  beyond  academic  circles  of  the  idea  that  gold  is  an  unstable 
standard  come  to  hand.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  of 
course  thrust  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  magazine  and  news- 
paper press.  Mr.  Edison,  in  a  recent  interview,  predicts  the  further 
downfall  of  gold,  through  the  discovery,  —  sure  to  be  made  sooner 
or  later,  —  of  cheap  methods  of  extracting  immense  quantities  of  gold 
from  some  Southern  clays.  He  asks  the  pertinent  question :  "  Is  it 
not  absurd  to  have,  as  our  standard  of  values,  a  substance,  the  only 
real  use  of  which  is  to  gild  picture  frames  and  fill  teeth  7 "  Mr. 
Carnegie,  in  his  last  gift  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  stipulates  that  a  certain  part  of  the  in- 
come shall  be  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  against  "  the  diminishing 
purchasing  power  of  money."  This  is  significant  as  one  of  the  first 
cases  in  which  a  business  man  has  taken  oognizanoe,  in  a  practical 
way,  of  the  instability  of  gold. 
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than  one  precious  metal  in  each  standard  coin — as 
well  as  against  joint  metallism,  etc. 

Several  methods  were  next  considered  by  which  a 
government  might  regulate  the  quantity  of  money  rel- 
atively to  business  so  as  to  keep  the  level  of  prices  con- 
stant. One  such  method  was  to  make  inconvertible 
paper  the  standard  money,  and  to  regulate  its  quantity. 
Another  was  to  regulate  the  supply  of  metallic  money 
by  a  varying  seigniorage  charge.  StiU  another  was  to 
issue  paper  money,  redeemable  on  demand,  not  in  fixed 
amounts  of  the  basic  precious  metal,  but  in  varying 
amoimts,  so  calculated  as  to  keep  the  level  of  prices 
unvarying.  Lastly  was  considered  the  proposal  of  the 
writer,  —  to  adopt  the  gold-exchange  standard  combined 
with  a  tabular  standard. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  first  step  in  this  needed 
reform  would  be  to  persuade  the  pubUc,  and  especially 
the  business  public,  to  study  the  problem  of  monetary 
stability  and  to  realize  that,  at  present,  contracts  in 
money  are  as  truly  speculative  as  the  selling  of  futures, 
—  are,  in  fact,  merely  a  subdivision  of  futiu'e-eeUing. 

The  necessary  education  once  under  way,  it  will  then 
be  time  to  consider  schemes  for  regulating  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  in  the  light  of  public  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  time.  All  this,  however,  is  in  the 
future.  For  the  present  there  seems  nothing  to  do 
but  to  state  the  problem  and  the  principles  of  its 
solution  in  the  hope  that  what  is  now  an  academic 
question  may,  in  due  course,  become  a  burning  issue. 


For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  above  described  plan 
to  "  standardize  the  dollar,"  the  reader  is  referred  to 
pages  494  ff . 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  U 
§  1  (to  Chapteb  II,  §  3) 

The  Concept  of  an  Average 

The  subject  of  averages  or  means  is  so  important — both 
theoretically  and  practically — and  so  little  upon  it  is  readily 
available  for  economic  readers  that  a  short  statement  of  its 
fundamental  principles  may  be  fitly  inserted  here.^ 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  averages  or  means.    Among 

them  are  the  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical ;  and 

of  each  of  these  there  are  many  different  varieties.    The 

simple  arithmetical  mean  of  a  specific  series  of  terms  is  f oimd 

by  adding  the  terms  together  and  dividing  by  their  number. 

Thus,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  find  a  mean  of  2  and  8.    It  is 

(2  -I-  8)      10 
evidently  ^  T   ^  "=  "^  ~  5.    This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

mean  most  commonly  employed. 

The  simple  geometrical  mean  is  obtained  by  multiplying  all 
the  terms  together  and  extracting  that  root  of  the  product 
which  corresponds  to  the  niunber  of  terms.  Thus,  the  geo- 
metrical mean  of  2  and  8  is  V2  X  8  or  4. 

The  simple  harmonical  mean  of  any  number  of  terms  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  arithmetical  average  of  their  reciprocab. 

For  2  and  8  it  is  y-4-t  or  3*. 

2 
The  weighted  arithmetical  mean  is  a  modification  of  the 
simple  arithmetical  mean.    Suppose  it  is  desired  to  find  the 
mean  height  of  two  groups  of  trees,  one  tall,  the  other  short. 

^  For  disousaion  of  certain  statistioal  averages,  see  Dr.  Franx 
^isek.  Die  Statistischen  MiUetwerte,  Leipzig  (Dunoker  &  Humblot), 
1908,  in  which  (p.  2)  will  be  found  further  referenoes. 

349 
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Tlie  tall  group  is  8  yards  hi^,  the  sh<Hrt,  2.  The  rnnpU 
arithmetical  mean  as  we  have  seen  is  5.  But  this  mean  treats 
both  groups  as  of  equal  importance.  Let  us  suppose  that 
there  are  twenty  of  the  two-yard  trees  and  ten  of  the  eight- 
yard  trees,  and  let  us  seek  a  mean  of  the  two  heights,  such 
as  will  give  equal  importance  to  each  tree.  This  will  ^ve 
the  short  group  of  twenty  trees  twice  the  importance  of  the 
tall  group  of  ten  trees.  We  shall  be  giving  equal  importance 
to  each  tree  if  we  take  the  simple  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
thirty  trees.  But  this  simple  mean  of  thirty  trees  will  be  a 
weighted  mean  of  the  two  groups  of  trees.  It  is  to  be  found 
by  adding  their  heights  together  (twenty  heights  of  two 
yards  plus  ten  of  eight)  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  trees 

(20+10).    mt  is,  the  mean  height  is  ^X^+;;X«^4. 

and  this  (considered  as  an  average  of  the  two  groups  instead 
of  that  of  the  thirty  trees)  is  said  to  be  the  weighted  arith- 
metical mean  of  2  and  8,  the  2  being  weighted  twenty  times, 
and  the  8,  ten  times.  The  weighted  mean  of  the  two  groups 
means  the  simple  mean  of  the  thirty  trees.  In  other  ivords 
when  we  "  weight "  the  various  terms  averaged,  we  no  longer 
count  these  terms  once  each,  but  we  count  one  term  as  thou^ 
it  were  (say)  twenty,  and  another  as  though  it  were  (say) 
ten  and  the  niunber  of  times  we  count  a  term  is  its ''  weight." 
In  the  same  way  we  may  define  the  weighted  geometrical 
and  weighted  harmonical  means.  Taking  the  same  example 
of  the  trees,  we  find  the  results  to  be  respectively  V2**  •  8* 

^'  ^•^'^^  "^^  20(1)  1 10(t)  ^'  2*. 

30 

The  same  results  would  have  been  obtained  in  each  case 
if,  instead  of  the  weights  20  and  10,  we  had  taken,  as  wei^ts, 
2  and  1. 

Since  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  means,  the  ques- 
tion arises.  What  is  the  meaning  of  an  average  or  mean  in  gen- 
eral 7  We  answer  :  Any  mean  of  a  series  of  terms  must  be 
obtainable  from  them  by  a  mathematical  rule  such  that. 
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when  applied  to  a  series  of  identical  terms,  it  will  make  their 
mean  identical  with  each  of  them.  Any  rule  of  averaging  is 
admissible  which  is  consistent  with  this  condition  (that  the 
average  of  i'^entical  terms  must  be  identical  with  each). 
We  know  that  the  simple  arithmetical  mean  A,  of  a,  b,  and  c 

is  il  =  ^^       '    It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  formula  meets 

the  required  test.  Substituting  A  for  each  of  the  three 
magnitudes  o,  6,  and  c  in  ^9  we  obtain  — "'""'" — , 

which  is  evidently  equal  to  A  ;  thus  the  test  is  satisfied. 

Again,  let  0  be  the  geometrical  mean  of  a,  b,  and  c ;  so 
that  G^Vabc.  This  formula  also  conforms  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  mean  because  G=  VGGG. 

Similarly,  the  harmonical  average  (which  we  may  caU  H) 

of  a,  b,  and  c  is  H^  z — z — =-•    This  also  conforms,  because 

-  +  I+- 
a     b     c 


3 
For  a  wdghted  arithmetical  average  A.  of  a,  b,  c,  the 

wdghts  being  «,  P,  y,  we  have  the  formula  A,,  =f5£i^±25, 
which  conforms  to  our  test,  since  evidently 

.      aAy,-\-PA„-\-T/Ay,_ 

By  applying  this  general  rule,  we  can  make  at  will  in- 
numerable kinds  of  averages.  It  is  only  necessary  to  write 
any  formula  twice,  once  using  the  terms  to  be  averaged 
and  once  using,  instead,  the  required  average,  and  then 
equate  the  two.    Thus,  let  us  take  the  complicated  formula 

(a  +  a«  +  if(i^)(6+^) 

57=^ -'    This  may  be  employed  to  obtain  a 

c+V6c 
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new  spedeB  of  average  (x)  of  a,  b,  and  c,  simply  by  equating 

{x  +  a?  +  K2?)(x+^\ 
it  with  the  sunilar  form 57= That  x  as 

determined  by  this  equation  will  conform  to  our  definition  of 
an  average  is  evident,  since  substituting  x  for  a,  6,  and  c, 
the  equation  becomes  a  truism,  showing  that  the  proposed 
new  average  of  the  identical  terms  xibx. 

A  special  case  of  the  definition,  requiring  particular  men- 
tion, is  that  in  which  two  or  more  means  (not  necessarily  of 
the  same  kind)  are  related  to  one  another.  In  order  that 
A  should  be  a  mean  of  ai,  Ot,  Ot,  •••  when  we  know  that  B  is 
a  mean  of  61,  6|,  &s,  •••  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  deter- 
mining formula  such  that  if  ai»at  =  a«  •  -  and  at  the  same 
time  61  s  &i  s  &s  •••  (each  of  which  by  hypothesis  must  be 
equal  to  B),  then  A  shall  also  be  equal  to  each  of  the  magni- 
tudes aif  Ot,  Of,  etc.  Many  examples  of  pairs  of  means  like 
A  and  B  will  be  given  in  Chapter  X  (on  the  construction  of 
index  numbers).    The  following  is  a  simple  example  : — 

Let  nAB^Oibi  +  ajb%  +  oJh  H —  and  let  B  be  the  arithmeti- 
cal mean  =  ^'^"*^"t"*^"r  *"    ff^  being  the  number  of  terms). 

n 

Then  il  is  a  (new)  sort  of  mean  of  ai,  oi,  a$;  for,  substituting 
A  for  ai.  On,  a%,  •••  and  B  for  61,  &i,  &s,  in  the  equation  nAB 
^  aibi  +  --,  the  equation  is  satisfied. 

§  2  (to  Chaptbb  II,  §  5) 

The  Concept  of  Vdociiy  of  Circulation 

The  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  has  been  defined  as  a 
ratio  of  the  money  expended  to  the  average  money  on  hand, 
that  is,  as  a  rate  of  turnover.  A  rate  of  turnover  differs  from 
the  popular  concept  of  velocity.  The  latter  r^^ards  velocity 
as  the  average  number  of  times  money  changes  hands  bom 
one  person  to  another ;  whereas,  the  concept  we  have  on- 
ployed  treats  velocity  as  the  average  number  of  coins  which 
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pass  through  one  man's  hands,  divided  by  the  average  amount 
held  by  him.  The  difference  between  the  two  concepts  is 
very  similar  to  that  between  two  methods  of  obtaining  the 
velocity  of  a  railway  train.  One  method  is  to  follow  the 
train  for  a  certain  number  of  miles,  and  note  how  long  a  time 
it  takes  to  travel  those  miles.  The  other  is  to  stand  on  a 
certain  spot  beside  the  track  and  note  the  time  consimied  by 
a  given  length  of  train  in  passing  that  spot.  Following  the 
train  from  place  to  place  is  like  following  a  coin  from  person 
to  person,  while  watchmg  the  train  pass  one  point  is  like  ob- 
serving the  rate  of  turnover  of  one  person's  purse.  We  may 
distinguish  the  two  methods  as  the  "  coin-transfer  "  method 
and  the  ''  person-turnover  "  method.  Both  methods,  if  cor- 
rectly employed,  yield  the  same  result.  But  in  the  coin-trans- 
fer method,  an  important  distinction  is  usually  overlooked, 
the  distinction  between  the  gross  and  net  circulation  of  money. 
What  is  desired  is  the  rate  at  which  money  is  used  for  pur- 
chasing goods,  not  for  '^  making  change."  The  result  is  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  times  each  piece  changes 
hands  against  goods,  and  the  number  of  times  it  changes 
hands  with  goods.  If  a  $10  bill  is  transferred  in  purchase  of 
goods  and  S2  is  given  back  '*  in  change,"  the  actual  money 
expended  for  goods  is  measured,  not  by  $12,  the  gross  trans- 
fer of  money,  nor  yet  by  $10,  the  gross  amount  transferred 
against  goods,  but  by  $8,  the  net  amount  paid  for  goods. 

If  it  is  desired,  in  the  coin-transfer  method,  to  leam  the 
average  velocity  of  circulation  of  two  pieces  of  money,  such 
as  a  dollar  and  a  ten-cent  piece,  we  must  not  only  find  the 
net  rate  of  turnover  of  each  coin,  but  also  take  account  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  buying  efficiencies  of  the  two 
coins.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  during  the  year  the  dollar  is 
passed  115  times  against  goods  and  15  times  with  goods,  so 
that  its  net  velocity  of  circulation  is  115  —  15  or  100.  If  we 
suppose  the  velocity  of  the  ten-cent  piece  to  be  290  —  90  or 
200,  the  average  velocity  of  the  two  must  somehow  take 
account  of  the  different  values  of  different  denominations. 
A  dollar  is  the  equivalent  of  ten  dimes.  Its  rapidity  of  cir- 
2a 
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dilation  should  therefore  be  ''weighted"  tenfold  in  order 
to  get  the  real  average,  that  is,  the  average  of  the  service 
performed  by  the  two.  The  net  rate  of  circulation  of  100 
for  the  dollar  is  equivalent  to  a  net  velocity  jof  circulation 
of  100  for  each  and  every  one  of  ten  dimes.    It  follows  that 

the  average  velocity  of  the  two  coins  is  —    iW-t-^W^  ^ 

result  much  closer  to  the  velocity  of  the  dollar  than  to  that 
of  the  dime.  With  these  two  safeguards  against  error  ap- 
plied to  the  coin-transfer  method,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
coin-transfer  method  will  yield  the  same  results  as  the  per- 
son-turnover method.^ 

There  is  yet  another  magnitude  which  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  velocity  of  monetary  circulation. 
This  may  be  called  the  average  time  of  turnover,  i.e.  the 
average  amount  of  time  consumed  by  all  the  given  money, 
in  being  turned  over  once.  This  is  the  ''reciprocal"  of 
velocity.  If  money  changes  hands  twenty  times  in  a  year, 
it  turns  over,  on  the  average,  once  in  ^  of  a  year,  or  onoe  in 
somewhat  over  18  days.  This  is  its  average  time  of  turnover. 
If  the  average  velocity  of  circulation  or  rate  of  turnover  is 
forty  times  a  year,  then  the  average  time  of  turnover  is  t*^  of 
a  year  or  about  9  days.  Or,  instead  of  considering  all  the 
given  money  directly,  let  us  come  at  it  through  a  component 
part  of  it.  If  a  man  having,  on  the  average,  $10  in  his 
pocket  every  day,  expends  on  the  average  $1  a  day,  he  evi- 
dently turns  over  ^  of  his  money  each  day.  Since  to  turn 
over  T^  of  his  average  stock  each  day  is  to  turn  over  the 
whole  of  it  36^  times  a  year  or  once  in  10  days,  the  time  of 
turnover  will  be  10  days.  If  the  man  under  consideration 
had  a  pocketbook  arranged  with  a  series  of  ten  one  dollar 
bills,  and  every  day,  as  one  was  taken  from  the  top  to  be 
expended,  another  were  added  pt  the  bottom,  evidently  any 
and  every  bill  would  remain  Mn  his  hands  just  ten  days 
traveling  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pile. 

>  For  mathematical  statement,  see  (5  of  this  Appendix. 
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§  3  (to  Chapter  II,  §  5) 


355 


"  Arrays  "  of  p'Sj  Q's,  and  pQ^a 

Let  us  assume  that  the  year  is  divided  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  periods,  or  moments,  and  distinguish  the  prices 
and  quantities  relating  to  those  successive  periods  by  the 
subscripts  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  at  the  left ;  and  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  community  of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  dis- 
tinguished likewise  by  subscripts  at  the  right.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  a  particular  kind  of  goods  purchased  by  individ- 
usl  No.  1  in  moment  No.  3  is  represented  by  s^i  and  the  price 
of  the  sale  by  ipi.  The  entire  system  of  quantities  and  prices 
is  represented  by  the  two  following  "  arrays." 


PSBSOVB 

PXKIOM 

Total 

PiBsom 

Pbeiodb 

A  WV  A  AB 

1 

2 

8... 

1 

2 

0..m 

1 

2 
8 

igi 

i9s 

2^1 
S92 

i9t 

8^1... 
8^2... 
(98... 

1 
2 
3 

IPI 

IPs 
IPs 

sPi 

2PS 
2P8 

8Pl... 
8p8. .. 
8P8-.. 

Pi 

Pa 
Pi 

Total 

i« 

tQ 

t« 

Q 

Average 

iP 

tP 

8p... 

P 

We  have  just  stated  the  meaning  of  the  letters  inside  these 
arrays.  Those  outside  are  as  follows:  Qi  is  the  total  quantity 
bought  by  person  1  and  is  the  sum  dgi  +  2^1  +  3^1+  •••)  of  all 
quantities  purchased  by  him  in  all  the  different  periods  of  time. 
Like  definitions  apply  to  Qi,  Qz,  etc.  iQ  is  the  total  quantity 
purchased  in  moment  1  and  is  the  sum  dgi  +  ig^  +  iga  +  •••) 
of  all  quantities  purchased  in  that  moment  by  all  the  differ- 
ent persons.  Like  definitions  apply  to  2Q1  sQi  ***.  Finally 
Q  is  (as  already  employed  in  the  text)  the  grand  total  of  quan- 
tities bought  by  all  persons  in  all  periods  of  time.   Evidently, 

=  Ci  +  Q2  +  e»+    • 

« 1^1  +  2^1  +  etc. -f- igi -f  t^ifc  +  etc.  —  +etc. 
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Like  definitions  apply  to  the  letters  outside  the  p  array,  but 
the  relations  to  the  letters  inside  are  here  averages  instead  of 
sums.  We  may  best  derive  the  form  of  these  averages  from 
a  tiiird  or  intermediate  array  for  pQ  indicating  the  money 
values  of  the  purchases. 
This  last  named  array  is 


Pntom 

PSUOM 

TOKAL 

1 

8 

8 

1 
S 
8 

iPl  Wl 

iPtiQt 

iPitQi 

tPitSi 
•Pttqt 

9P9  9Q9 

PtQt 

p^<i» 

Total 

iPiQ 

iPsQ 

zPzQ 

pQ 

In  this  array  the  same  relations  must  evidently  hold  as  in 
the  Q  array.  That  is,  pQ,  the  entire  sum  spent  on  the  giv^ 
commodity  by  all  persons  in  the  conmiunity  during  all  periods 
of  the  year,  must  be  equal  to  (1)  the  sum  of  the  column  above 
it,  (2)  the  sum  of  the  row  at  its  left,  and  (3)  the  sum  of  the 
interior  terms  of  the  array.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  equal 
to  (1)  the  sum  of  the  total  yearly  amounts  spent  by  the  many 
different  persons,  (2)  the  sum  of  the  total  amoimts  si>ent  in 
the  community  at  the  many  different  periods  of  the  year,  and 
(3)  the  sum  of  the  purchases  of  all  the  individuals  in  all  the 
periods. 

The  nature  of  the  p  array  is  now  determined  by  the  Q  and 
the  pQ  arrays.  It  must  namely  be  such  as  to  permit  the 
summation  just  described  for  the  pQ  array.  That  is,  each  of 
the  average  prices  (such  as  pi)  must  conform  to  the  tyx)e  of 
formula:  — 

Pi  Oi  =  iPi  1^1  +  tPi  tqi  H — ,  that  is 


\P\  iQi  +  iPi  igl  + 
l?i  +  «9l  +  "'* 


.•• 
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Hence,  p  is  a  weighted  average  of  ipi,  sPii  etc.,  the  weights 
being  i9i>  s9i,  etc.  That  is,  the  average  price  paid  by  person 
No.  1  is  the  weighted  arithmetical  average  of  the  prices  paid 
by  him  at  different  moments  through  the  year,  the  weights 
being  the  quantities  bought.  The  same  principle  obtains  for 
all  other  persons. 
Similarly,  the  average  price,  ip,  may  be  shown  to  be 

That  is,  the  average  price  in  period  No.  1  is  the  weighted 
arithmetical  average  of  all  prices  paid  by  different  per- 
sons at  moment  No.  1,  the  weights  being  the  quantities 
bought  by  each.  The  same  principles  obtain  at  all  other 
moments. 

Finally,  the  average  price,  p,  in  the  lower  right  corner  of 

the  p  array,  is  either  p  =    P/^^^P^    ,  "\  (that  is,  p  is  a 

weighted  arithmetical  average  of  pi,  p%,  etc.,  the  weights 
being  Qi, Q%y  etc.);  or  (using  the  row  instead  of  column),  p  is 
the  like  weighted  arithmetical  average  of  ip,  iPf  etc.,  the 
weights  being  iQ,  2O,  etc.;  or  lastly,  either  of  these  two  ex- 
pressions for  p,  combined  with  the  preceding  expression  for 
pi,  Pj,  etc.,  or  with  that  for  ip,  ip,  etc.,  may  be  used  to  show 
that  p  is  a  weighted  arithmetical  average  of  all  the  p's 
within  the  array,  the  weights  being  the  corresponding  g's.  In 
short,  the  price  of  each  commodity  for  the  year  is  its  aver- 
age at  all  times  and  for  all  purchases  in  the  year  weighted 
according  to  the  quantities  bought. 

This  principle  covers  the  method  of  averaging  prices  in 
different  localities.  Thus  the  average  price  of  sugar  in  1909 
in  the  United  States  is  the  weighted  arithmetical  average  of 
all  prices  of  sales  by  all  individuals  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  at  all  moments  throughout  the  year,  the  weights 
being  the  quantities  bought.  Thus,  if  there  are  large  local 
or  temporal  variations  in  price,  it  is  important  to  give  chief 
weight  to  the  largest  purchases. 
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What  has  been  said  as  to  Q  and  p  arrays  relates  only  to 
one  commodity.  But  the  same  principles  apply  to  each  com- 
modity yielding  separate  arrays  corresponding  to  each  of  the 
total  quantities,  Qy  Q^  Q",  etc.,  as  well  as  corresponding  to 
each  of  the  average  prices,  p,  p\  p'\  etc. 

§  4  (to  Chapter  II,  §  5) 

"  Arrays  "  of  e's,  m's,  and  V^s 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  seen  that  there  exists  an 
"  array  "  of  p's,  pQ's  and  Q's  for  each  commodity.  These 
relate  to  the  right  side  of  the  equation  of  exchange.  Similar 
arrays  relate  to  the  left  side. 

If,  as  before,  we  assume  a  community  of  any  number  of 
persons,  distinguished  respectively  by  subscripts  at  the  ri^t, 
and  if  we  divide  the  year  into  moments,  distinguished  by 
subscripts  at  the  left,  we  may  designate  the  amount  of  money 
expended  in  the  first  moment  by  the  first  person  as  lei,  the 
average  amount  of  money  he  has  on  hand  at  that  moment 
as  itni  and  his  velocity  of  circulation  at  that  moment  (reck- 
oned at  its  rate  per  year)  as  iFi.  The  expenditure  in  the 
moment  being  i6i,  that  moment's  rate  per  annum  is  itii  lei, 
there  being  n  moments  in  the  year,  so  that  the  velocity  of 

circulation  or  rate  of  turnover  per  annum,  iFi,  is  n— •  A 

itni 

similar  notation  may  be  used  to  express  the  amounts  ex- 
pended and  held  and  the  velocity  of  circulation  for  eadi 
member  of  the  community  during  each  moment  of  the 
year  as  shown  in  the  following  three  "  arrays "  (inside  the 
lines). 

In  the  first  table,  ^i  at  the  right  of  the  first  line  is  the 
sum  expended  by  the  first  person,  being  the  sum  of  lei, 
2^1)  9^1,  '-  in  the  first  Une  representing  the  amounts  expended 
by  him  at  successive  moments  during  the  year.  Likewise, 
Et  is  the  sum  expended  by  the  second  person  during  the 
year,  and  Et  is  the  sum  expended  by  the  third.  lE  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  column  is  the  amount  expended  by  all  persons  in 
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the  first  moment ;  that  is,  it  is  the  sum  of  all  the  amounts 
in  the  column  above  it ;  tE  is  likewise  the  amount  expended 
by  all  persons  in  the  second  moment;  zE,  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  third,  etc.  Finally,  Ey  in  the  lower  right-hand 
comer,  is,  as  employed  in  the  text,  the  grand  total  expended 
by  all  persons  in  all  moments  of  the  year.  Evidently  E  can 
be  obtained  by  adding  the  row  to  the  left  of  it,  or  by  adding 
the  column  above  it.  It  is  also  the  sum  of  all  the  elements 
inside  the  lines,  i.e.  E  »  %iE  =  S£i  =  Siei. 


Amouvt  Expbndbd 


MovsT  OK  Hakd 


TmmBon 

Pbbiom 

TOTAI 

Pbbkons 

PSBIODS 

Atbraos 

1 

2 

8  ••• 

1 

s 

8... 

1 

1«1 

sei 

s«i  ••• 

-ffl 

1 

Iflll 

jWll 

8*111  ■•• 

Wl 

2 

les 

3«8 

ses  ••• 

-B» 

2 

im« 

8*»S 

8f}ls  ••• 

ms 

8 

iH 

2«S 

808  ••• 

St 

3 

lW>8 

8^8 

81918  ••• 

fits 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

lE 

%s 

%jBi  *  *  ■ 

E 

Total 

iM 

siir 

jJh  ••• 

M 

Yblocitt  or  Ciroulatiok 

PMUom 

PSBIODB 

AVBBAOB 

1 

a 

8 

1 
8 
8 

«   **1    —     IT 
iWl 

1*»1 

»    ^    =  lF8 
lW»8 

ami 
n        =aK8 

n        =8^8 

S»»8 

«  «.  =»Fi 

8*»1 

8«*8 

^  8«8    _     T7- 
8TO8 

mi 
ms 

Avenge 

♦•S-^ 

»S-^ 

«S='^ 

In  the  second  table,  M  in  the  lower  right  comer  is  a  sum 
of  the  average  amounts  held  by  the  different  members  of 
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the  community  during  the  year,  %.e.  it  is  the  sum  of  the 
elements  in  the  colunm  above  it,  mi,  nh,  nte,  etc.,  each  of 
which  is  by  hypothesis  a  simple  average  of  the  row  to  its 
left. 

Or,  again,  Af  is  a  simple  average  of  the  row  to  its  left,  iM^ 
%My  zM,  etc.,  the  average  amounts  of  money  in  the  com- 
munity, in  the  successive  moments  of  the  year,  each  of  which 
averages  is  in  turn  the  sum  of  the  column  above  it,  t.e. 

Af  »  Smi »  — — .    Thus  M  is  both  the  sum  of  averages  and 

n 

the  average  of  siuns.    That  the  two  are  equal  follows  by 

expressing  both  in  terms  of  the  elementary  quantities  ifHi 

by  means  of  the  equations 

^  _iwii+iWi  +  imi+ •••  ^^ 
fill » ' ,  etc., 

n 

and  the  equations  iM  =  itih  +  iwi«  +  itnt  +  — .  It  is,  of  coiuse, 
easy  also  to  express  M  directly  in  terms  of  iffii,  etc.,  within 

the  table.    Thus  expressed,  it  is  —^. 

n 

The  third  table  (that  for  velocities)  is  derived  from  the 
other  two.  As  just  explained,  iVx  is  the  velocity  of  circula- 
tion (considered  as  a  per  annum  rate)  for  the  first  person  in 
the  community  in  the  first  moment. 

There  remain  to  be  shown  the  relations  of  the  elements  in 
the  V  table. 

Evidently,  v  ^  — 

M 


Wl  +  tWi-f- 


••• 


wii-f-wif-l-  ••• 

Form  (1)  shows  that  7  is  a  weighted  avatige  of  the  jrearly 
velocities  of  the  different  persons,  the  velocity  of  each  person 
being  for  the  entire  year  and  wdghted  according  to  his 
age  amount  of  money  on  hand* 
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FoUofwisg  an  aiudogous  but  slightly  different  flequenoey  we 

have 

Fas  — 

M 

n 


n 


iM  +  ^  + 


••• 


■        iAf+«Af  +  - 

iii/+»iidr+  ••• 

Form  (2)  shows  that  V  is  also  the  weighted  average  of  the 
yearly  velocities  of  the  successive  moments  into  which  the 
year  is  divided,  the  velocity  of  each  moment  being  for  the 
entire  community  and  weighted  according  to  its  average 
amount  of  money  then  in  circulation. 

Thus  form  (1)  gives  V  in  terms  of  the  column  above  it, 
^vhile  form  (2)  gives  V  in  terms  of  the  row  at  its  left.  A 
formula  similar  to  (1)  may  be  constructed  to  express  each  of 
the  magnitudes  iF,  sF,  sF,  etc.,  in  terms  of  the  colunm 
above  it,  while  a  formula  similar  to  (2)  may  be  constructed 
to  express  each  of  the  magnitudes  Fi,  Fs,  Ft,  etc.,  in  tenns 
of  the  row  at  its  left.  That  is,  the  velocity  in  the  entire 
community  at  any  particular  moment  is  a  specific  form  of 
average  of  the  velocities  of  different  persons  at  that  moment; 
and  the  velocity  for  the  entire  year  of  any  particular  person 
is  a  specific  form  of  average  of  the  velocities  at  different 
ixioments  for  that  person. 

Finally,  F  may  be  expressed,  not  only  as  an  average  of  its 


A 
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ooliunn  and  row  as  in  formula  (1)  and  (2),  but  also  as  an 
average  of  the  magnitudes  in  the  interior  of  the  table.  This 
last  result  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways,  of  which  the 
most  direct  may  briefly  be  eicpressed  as  follows:  We  know 
that  E  is  the  sum  of  the  interior  of  the  first  or  E  table,  that 

is,  £  =  Siei;  and  that  M  is  equal  to  -  Simi*  Hence,  we  have 

n 

M 


n 


S 

n— 


_SimiiFi 

That  is,  V  is  the  weighted  arithmetical  average  of  the  yearly 
velocities  pertaining  to  different  persons  in  different  mo- 
ments, each  velocity  being  weighted  by  the  amoxmt  of  money 
on  hand  in  that  instance.  The  mathematical  reader  will 
perceive  that  an  alternative  treatment  would  derive  the  re- 
sult in  terms  of  an  harmonic  average. 

§  5  (to  Chapter  II,  §  5) 

The  Coinrtranrfer  Concept  of  VdocUy  and  the  Concept  qf 

Time  of  Turnover 

We  now  turn  to  the  coin-transfer  concept  of  velocity  of 
circulation.  To  show  what  kind  of  an  average  F  is  of  the 
velocity  of  circulation  of  individual  coins,  or  rather  of  in- 
dividual pieces  of  money  in  general,  let  us  denote  the  values 
of  the  individual  pieces  of  money  circulating  in  the  commu- 
nity by  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  d,  etc.,  and  let  us  denote  the  net  ve- 
locity of  circulation  of  these  (the  number  of  times  exchanged 
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against  goods  minus  the  number  of  times  exchanged  with 
goods  or  "  in  change  ")  by  A,  t,  j,  t,  respectively,  etc.  Then 
E,  the  total  amowit  expended,  is  denoted  by  ha  +  ib+jc  + 
kd+  — ;  and  the  amount  of  money,  JIf,  in  the  community 
isa  +  6  +  c  +  d. 

Hence  e  ^ha+ib+je+kd+ -- 

That  is,  —  is  a  weighted  average  of  the  net  velocities  of  cir- 

culation  of  the  different  pieces  of  money,  the  velocity  of  each 

piece  being  weighted  according  to  its  denomination.    But  — 

M 

is  also  F,  which  we  have  already  seen  is  the  velocity  of  circu- 
lation in  the  person-turnover  sense. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  coin-transfer  method  of  aver- 
aging is  the  same  in  results  as  the  person-turnover  method, 
if  all  the  pieces  of  money  in  the  community  are  included. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  concept  of  "  time  of  tmmover." 

If  velocity  of  circulation  is  represented  as  V,  then  —  repre- 
sents the  time  of  turnover.  Similarly,  the  reciprocals  of  iF, 
fV,  •-,  Fi,  Fj,  •••,  iFi,  iFj,  •••,  jFi,  •-,  are  corresponding  times 
of  turnover.  Using  W  for  the  reciprocal  of  V  and  applying 
the  appropriate  subscripts,  we  may  write  an  array  of  TT's 
analogous  to  the  previous  array  of  V  s,  and  we  may  show 
that  TT  is  an  average  of  TFi,  W%,  or  of  iTF,  jTF,  •••  or  of  iTTi, 

But  these  averages  are  all  harmonic  averages.  To  see  this, 
we  need  only  remember  that  V  has  already  been  analyzed  ^ 
as  a  weighted  average  of  the  elementary  F's,  and  that  W  has 
been  defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  V.  That  is,  W  is  the  re- 
ciprocal of  this  weighted  average  of  elementary  Vs.  But 
the  elementary  TT's  are  reciprocals  of  the  elementary  Vs. 
In  other  words,  W  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  weighted  arith- 
metical average  of  the  reciprocals  of  elementary  TT's.    This 

^  In  S  4  of  this  Appendix. 
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makes  W,  by  definition,  a  wdghted  hamumic  average  of 
these  elementary  magnitudes. 

§  6  (to  Chapteb  II,  §  5) 
Algdmxic  DemonstraHon  of  EquaHon  of  Exchange 

It  b  clear  that  the  equation  of  exchange,  MV  —  ^pQt  is 
derived  from  elementary  equations  expressing  the  equiva- 
lence of  purchase  money  and  goods  bought.  The  money 
expended  by  any  particular  person  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment is,  by  the  very  concept  of  price,  equal  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  all  conmiodities  bought  in  that  moment  by  that 
person  multiplied  by  the  prices,  i.6. 

From  this  equation  and  others  like  it,  for  every  person  in 
the  conmiunity  and  for  every  moment  in  the  year,  simply 
by  adding  them  together,  we  obtain,  for  the  left  side  of  the 
equation,  the  sum  of  the  e's  which  we  call  E ;  and  for  the 
right  side  the  sum  of  all  the  pg's.  We  have  already  seen  in 
the  text  how  the  left  side,  E,  may  be  converted  (by  multiply- 
ing and  dividing  by  M)  into  MV,  and  we  have  also  just  seen 
(§  3  of  this  Appendix)  how  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  relating  to 
each  particular  conmiodity  represented  on  the  right  side  may 
be  converted  (by  similar  simple  algebraic  operations)  into  one 
term  of  the  form  pQ  so  that  the  whole  sum  becomes  ^pQ^ 
The  final  result  is,  therefore,  MV  —  SpQ.  This  reasoning 
constitutes,  therefore,  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this 
formula,  based  on  the  simple  elementary  truth  that  in  every 
exchange  the  money  expended  equals  the  quantity  bou^t 
multiplied  by  the  price  of  sale. 

§  7  (to  Chapter  II,  §  5) 

P  must  be  a  Specific  Form  of  Average  in  order  to  vary 
direcUy  as  M  and  V  and  inversely  as  the  Q's 

Let  us  assume  that  V  and  the  Q's  remain  invariable  while 
Af  changes  to  Mo  and  p,  p\  p'\  etc.,  to  poi  pV  v"^y  ^^- 
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(The  subscripts  "0"  refer  to  a  year  called  the  base  year 
other  than  the  original  year.)  We  have  for  the  two  years 
respectively  the  two  equations:  — 

whence  by  division^  we  obtain 

The  last  expression  is  evidently  a  weighted  arithmetical 
average  of  [^j,  i-^X  etc.,  the  weights  being  poQ,  p'oQ', 

etc.  We  conclude  that,  if  the  velocity  of  circulation  and  the 
quantities  of  goods  exchanged  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
quantity  of  money  is  altered  in  a  given  ratio,  then  prices  will 
change  in  this  same  ratio  ''on  the  average,"  the  average 
being  exactly  defined  as  a  weighted  arithmetical  average,  in 
which  the  weights  are  the  vaiiies  of  goods  sold,  reckoned  at 
the  prices  of  the  hose  year.  The  ratio  may  evidently  also  be 
written:  — 

Mo    poO+p'o<2'+-     vsfi  +  v'iQ'+- 

1 


+ 


which  is  a  weighted  harmonic  average  of   -^i  ^f  etc.,  in 

po    Po 

which  the  weights  are  pQ,  p'Q',  etc.,  that  is,  the  values,  not 

in  the  base  year,  but  the  other  year. 

If  M  and  the  Q's  remain  invariable,  while  V  changes  from 

y 

V  to  7i,  evidently  the  ratio  —  will  be  expressed  by  pre- 

Vi 

cisely  the  same  formulae  as  above. 
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If  the  0^8  remain  invariable^  while  M  and  V  both  chimge, 

MV 
evidently  the  ratio   -rrrir  will  be  eaqpressed  by  the  same 

ilfiKi 

foimulflB. 

Again  the  same  f ormul»  ^>ply  if  M  and  V  remain  invari- 
able while  the  Q's  all  vary  in  a  gvoen  raJtiOy  or  if  the  Q^s  aO 
vary  in  a  given  ratio  in  combination  with  any  variation  in 
M  or  V  or  both.  In  short,  the  formulae  apply  perfectly  inall 
cases  of  variation,  except  when  the  Q's  vary  rekUwdy  to  each 
other. 

These  formuke,  it  should  be  noted,  are  those  later  discussed 
as  the  formula  numbered  (11)  in  the  large  table  of  foimuls 
in  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  X. 
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§  1  (to  Chaftbb  ni,  §  2) 

"iirraya"  of  Vb  andr^s 
Let  k  be  the  ratio  of  deposits  to  money  in  oirculation 

which,  on  the  average,  the  public  prefers  to  keep;  k  will  then 
be  derivable  from  the  like  ratios  for  the  different  persons 
and  business  firms  in  the  community  in  the  successive  mo- 
ments of  the  year,  and  we  may,  therefore,  form  an  array  on 
the  analogy  of  previous  arrays,  of  the  form: — 


I^VBAfMHI 

PlBXODB 

A  ^m  A^KM 

*MmKtfM9 

1 

s 

A^WmmMnm 

1 

2 

likl 

9^1 

Average 

1* 

ffc 

k 

Elach  letter  outside  the  array  is  a  weighted  arithmetical  aver- 
age either  of  the  row  to  its  left  or  of  the  column  above  it. 
k  (in  the  lower  right  comer)  also  is  both  of  these  as  well  as 
the  weighted  arithmetical  average  of  all  the  elements  inside 
the  lines  (the  weights  being  in  all  cases  the  amotmts  of  money 
in  circulation,  which  are  the  denominators  of  the  ratios  repre- 
sented in  the  arra3n3).  The  same  proportions  hold  true  if 
"  harmonic  "  be  substituted  for  "  arithmetic  "  (provided  the 
weights  be  changed  from  the  denominators  to  the  numerators 
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of  the  ratios,  vis.  the  deposits) .    These  theorems  can  be  easSy 
proved  analogously  to  those  in  §  7  of  the  ^pendix  to  Chapter 

IIi  remembering  that  k^==-' 

M 

Similarly,  we  may  let  r  stand  for  the  average  ratio,  for  the 

year,  of  the  reserves  of  all  banks  (/*)  to  their  deposits  (M'). 

This  ratio  f^r,  or  ^J  is  resolvable  into  an  array  expressiog 
the  ratios  for  different  banks  at  different  moments,  vis.: — 


« 

PnSOHB 

PSUOM 

iLYWrnSMB 

1 

% 

1 

in 
in 

m 
«n 

n 
n 

Average 

If 

iT 

r 

Here  each  element  outside  the  lines  is  a  weighted  arithmetic 
(or  harmonic)  average  of  the  terms  in  the  row  to  its  left  or 
the  column  above'  it,  while  r  is  both  of  these  as  well  as  a 
weighted  arithmetic  (or  harmonic)  average  of  all  the  t^ms 
inside,  the  weights  being  (for  the  arithmetic  average)  the 
deposits  in  each  case  or  (for  the  harmonic  average)  the 
money  in  each  case.  The  total  currency  of  the  community 
is  fi+M+M\  although  only  M  +  M^ia  actually  in  circulation. 

§  2  (to  Chafteb  III,  §  4) 

AlgArcdc  Demonstratum  of  Equation  of  Exchange  Induding 

Deposit  Currency 

The  money  expended  for  goods  by  individual  1  at  moment 
1  IB  i^i  and  his  check  expenditure  is  le'i.  His  total  expendi- 
ture for  goods  by  money  and  checks  is,  therefore,  lei  +  le'i  = 
iPii(?i  +  ip'ii5'i+  ••'. 


\ 
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By  adding  together  all  such  equations  for  all  persons  in 
the  community  and  all  moments  of  the  year,  we  obtain  the 
equation 

which  becomes 

since,  by  definition,  F  =  —  and  V  =—,• 


3a 
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§  1  (to  Chaptbb  Vy  §  5) 

Effed  of  Time  Credit  on  Equation  of  Exdumge 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  thou^  the  syBtem  of  book 
credit  has  a  great  influence  on  prices  indirectly,  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  equation  of  exchange  like  circulation  or  bank 
credit.  We  may  properly  include  in  the  discussion  with 
book  credit,  those  cases  of  credit  where  the  record  of  the 
debt  is  not  simply  on  the  books  of  one  of  the  two  parties,  but 
in  which  an  explicit  record  exists  in  the  form  of  a  promissory 
note  given  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller.  In  either  case, 
goods  are  bought  by  a  promise  to  pay  at  a  later  time ;  in 
the  one  case,  the  promise  is  explicit ;  in  the  other,  implied. 

Such  an  exchange  of  goods  against  a  later  payment  may 
be  resolved  into  two  successive  exchanges.  The  first  occurs 
at  the  start  when  the  credit  is  i^ven  for  the  goods.  The  pur- 
chaser then  buys  goods  in  exchange  for  a  promise  to  pay. 
The  second  exchange  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  transac- 
tion, when  the  debt  is  liquidated.  The  ori^nal  purchaser 
may  then  be  said  to  buy  back  his  book  credit  or  promisBory 
note  with  money.  Unlike  bank  credit,  then,  time  credit 
does  not  directly  save  the  use  of  money.  Its  immediate  ^ect 
is  simply  to  postpone  ^  that  use,  dnce,  to  eventually  extin- 
guish the  credit,  as  much  money  or  checks  must  be  expended 
as  though  cash  were  paid  in  the  first  instance.  Dr.  Andrew, 
now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  points  out  that  if 
time  credit  is  being  contracted  faster  than  it  is  being  ex- 

1  See  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  "Credit  and  the  Value  of  Money/*  Pro- 
eeedings  SeoerUeerUh  Annual  Meeting,  American  Economic  Aeeoda- 
tian^  December,  1904. 
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tinguished,  prices  tend  to  become  higher,  but  that  as  soon  as 
the  paying  of  these  debts  becomes  as  rapid  as  the  making  of 
them,  prices  will  fall  back  to  their  old  level.^  The  excess  of 
credit  contracted  over  credit  extinguished  acts  just  as  does 
so  much  money  or  bank  deposits  offered  for  goods. 

In  order  to  show  how  these  considerations  as  to  book  credit 
affect  the  equation  of  exchange,  let  us  denote  the  creation  of 
all  book  credits  and  other  time  loans  by  the  letter  E^',  and 
their  extinguishment  by  the  letter  -B'".  The  left  side  of  our 
equation  of  exchange  —  or  the  total  of  money  payments, 
check  payments,  and  book  charges  and  promissory  notes 
for  goods  bought  in  the  course  of  the  year  —  wUl  now  be 
MV  +  M'V  +  E" ;  and  the  right  side,  including  the  value 
of  (1)  goods  bought  and  (2)  debts  maturing  and  extin- 
guished during  the  year  by  payment  of  money  or  check, 
will  be  represented  by  SpQ  +  E'".  Transposing  for  con- 
venience E"%  the  equation  of  exchange  may  now  be  written 
MV  +  M'V  +  E"  -  E'"  =  SpQ.  Since  E"  will  be  approxi- 
mately  equal  to  E"\  these  equal  and  opposite  terms  nearly 
cancel,  i.e,  E"  —  E'"  becomes  zero,  and  the  equation  virtually 
becomes  again  MV  +  M'V  =  SpQ. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  be  noted  that  book  credit 
tends  to  increase  prices  by  creating  offsetting  debts  and  thus 
diminishing  the  volume  of  trade  which  must  be  done  by  money 
or  checks.  Thus,  the  farmer  buys  on  account  at  the  village 
store,  occasionally  selling  farm  produce  there,  also  on  account. 
The  accoxmt  is  balanced  at  long  intervals  when  the  difference 
only  is  paid  in  money.*  And,  of  course,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
text  of  this  chapter,  book  credit  tends  also  to  increase 
velocity.' 

»  Andrew,  lac.  cO.  * /bid,  p.  10.  » Chapter  V.  §  4. 
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$  1  (to  Chapteb  YI,  §  1) 

Madifieatian  of  Equation  of  Exchange  required  hy  Inkr^ 

national  Trade 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  are  two  equations  of  ex- 
change, one  for  purchases,  and  the  other  for  sales.  In  a  closed 
community^  these  two  are  necessarily  identical,  for  ev^ 
purchase  by  one  member  of  the  community  is  a  sale  by  an- 
other member.  But  in  a  community  with  international  trade 
they  will  be  slightly  different.  The  equation  of  exchange  as 
developed  in  this  book  relates  to  the  expendiiwre  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  not  to  the  receipt  of  money 
for  the  sale  of  goods.  This  equation  of  exchange  at  its  last 
stage  of  elaboration  was 

MV  +  Af  T'  +  E"  -  E'"  =  SpQ 

where  the  letters  have  the  meanings  previously  given  to  them, 
E"  relating  to  the  debts  contracted  in  the  given  period  in 
book  accounts  and  promissory  notes  used  in  purchase  of 
goods,  and  E'"  relating  to  the  extinguishment  of  such  debts 
during  the  same  period.  Since  MV  was  developed  from  E, 
and  M'V  from  E'y  this  equation  may  be  written  as  follows:  — 

where  the  letters  E  on  the  money  side  of  the  equations  are 
used  to  indicate  that  the  money  is  expended  money  and  the 
subscripts  h  on  the  goods  side  are  used  to  indicate  that  the 
goods  are  goods  hovqhi ;  likewise,  if  the  letter  R  is  used  to  in- 
dicate received  money,  and  the  subscript  e  to  indicate  that  the 
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goods  are  goods  add,  the  following  equation  expresses  the  re- 
copt  of  money,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  the  sale  of  goods:  — 

If  tha«  b  no  external  trade,  the  several  magnitudes  in  these 
two  equations  will  evidently  be  identical  on  each  side.  If 
external  trade  exists,  each  equation  may  be  resolved  into  an 
equation  in  which  are  distinguished  the  home  trade  and  the 
outside  trade.  Thus,  for  the  first  equation,  relating  to  ex- 
penditures, the  Ey  E',  etc.,  may  be  replaced  hyH  +  OjH'  +  (7, 
etc.,  where  the  H's  relate  to  the  purchases  at  home  and  the 
O's  to  money  spent  otUward,  On  the  other  side  of  the  equa- 
tion the  ^piQb  may  be  replaced  by  SpjiQ*  +  ipiQi  where  the 
subscripts  h  relate  to  the  goods  purchased  at  home  and  the 
subscripts  i  to  those  coining  inward.  The  equation  will  then 
become: — 

(jEr+ff'+i7"-£r"o  +  (o+o'+o"-o'") 

which,  for  brevity,  we  may  write  SH  +  SO  =  iphQh  +  SpiQf. 
Similarly,  the  second  equation,  relating  to  sales,  may  be 
written:  — 

SH  +  SJ  =  Sp3i<ai  +  SjM2o. 

That  is,  the  net  sum  of  the  receipts  at  home  (of  money,  bank 
credit,  and  book  credit)  plus  the  sum  of  payments  for  goods 
coming  inward,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
sold  at  home  plus  the  value  of  those  sent  out  of  the  country. 
The  last  two  equations,  one  relating  to  purchases  and  the 
other  to  sales,  may  be  added  together  so  as  to  give  in  a  com- 
mon equation  the  total  trade  in  which  the  given  conmiunity 
is  concerned,  that  is,  the  total  sales  and  purchases  within 
itself  and  the  sales  and  purchases  with  respect  to  the  outside 
world.    The  combined  equation  will  be : — 

Here  the  internal  trade  is  counted  twice,  because  every  trans- 
action occurs  both  as  a  sale  and  as  a  purchase.    This  expresses 
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the  equation  of  exchange  for  the  total  trade  (domestic  aad 
foreign)  in  which  the  country  under  consideration  engages. 
If,  instead  of  adding,  we  subtract  one  equation  from  the 
other,  we  obtain  the  following:  — 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  most 
general  form,  taking  account,  as  it  does,  of  credit  as  well  as 
of  money.  The  flow  of  money,  as  to  or  from  a  nation,  depends 
upon  this  last  equation. 

The  right-hand  side  of  the  penultimate  equation,  dQ>eDds 
on  three  sets  of  prices, — the  home  prices  (the  p*'s),  the  prices 
of  goods  which  come  into  the  country  (the  p<'s),  and  the 
prices  of  goods  which  go  out  (the  p^'s). 

If,  for  instance,  thepjb's  are  eictremely  high,  the  consequence 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  goods  coming  in  (Qi)  and  a  discouragement 
to  goods  going  out  (Qo),  thus  tending  to  make  the  right  side  of 
the  last  equation  large  and,  therefore,  also  increasing  the  left 
side.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  so-called  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  and  a  tendency  for  media  of  payments  to  go 
out  rather  than  to  come  in;  that  is,  there  will  be  an  outflow  of 
money  (indicated  by  0) ,  or  a  transfer  of  bank  credit  to  foreigners 
(0') ,  or  a  charging  on  the  books  of  the  foreigners  (O'O  >  or  a  less- 
ening of  the  Uquidations  of  previous  book  accounts  (O^'O  I  or 
else  there  will  be  opposite  changes  in  /,  /',  /",  /'";  or  finally, 
a  combination  of  both  tendencies,  while  temporarily  there 
will  be  fluctuations  between  these  various  magnitudes.  In 
the  long  run  and  in  the  last  analysis,  the  changes  will  relate 
largely  to  the  actual  export  and  import  of  money,  that  is, 
will  concern  the  imprimed  magnitudes  0  and  /. 

For  a  large  coimtry  like  the  United  States,  the  outside 
trade  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  internal  trade,  as  to  be 
negligible.  As  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  XII,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  internal  trade.  And,  because  the  eiq)ort  and  impiort 
sides  of  the  various  magnitudes  (O's,  /'s,  Qq's  and  Q«'s) 
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nearly  cancel  each  other,  the  net  balance  remaining  on  either 
side  of  the  equation  of  exchange  seldom  amoimts  to  more 
than  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  internal  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

Almost  equally  insignificant  is  the  difference,  E"  —  E"\ 
between  debts  annually  contracted  and  liquidated,  if  we  may 
judge  from  estimates  of  that  indebtedness,  such  as  Hohnes's. 
We  are  at  any  rate  safe  in  saying  that  the  corrections  to  our 
equation  of  exchange  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  and 
the  previous  section  are  needless  complications  so  far  as  the 
United  States  !s  concerned.  We  may  therefore  consider  the 
equation  MV  +  M'V  »  SpQ  as  practically  a  precise  form  of 
the  equation. 
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§  1  (to  Chapteb  VII,  §  2) 

Money  SvbstUtUea  Unlike  Other  SubsUMes 

Much  reasoning  has  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  price  determination  of  two  commodities  used  as  money 
is  analogous  to  that  of  any  other  two  commodities.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  two  forms  of  money  differ  from  a  random 
pair  of  commodities  in  being  substUiUes.^  Two  substitutes 
proper  are  regarded  by  the  consumer  as  a  single  commodity. 
This  Imnping  together  of  the  two  commodities  reduces  the 
number  of  demand  conditions,  but  does  not  introduce  any 
indeterminateness  into  the  problem  because  the  misemg 
conditions  are  at  once  suppUed  by  a  fioced  ratio  of  subsUtutian. 
Thus,  if  ten  poimds  of  cane  sugar  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
eleven  pounds  of  beet-root  sugar,  their  fixed  ratio  of  substitu- 
tion is  ten  to  eleven ;  or  if  a  bushel  of  India  wheat  can  replace 
a  bushel  of  Dakota  wheat,  the  substitution  ratio  is  unity. 
In  these  cases,  the  fixed  ratio  is  based  on  the  relative  capaci- 
ties of  the  two  commodities  to  fill  a  common  need,  and  is 
quite  antecedent  to  their  prices.  Ten  pounds  of  cane  sugar 
can  replace  eleven  pounds  of  beet-root  sugar  so  long  as  human 
taste  marks  no  other  ratio.  India  and  Dakota  wheat  have 
the  same  desirabihty  or  utility  because  they  have  the  same 
relation  to  man's  tastes.    No  change  of  market  conditions, 

'  Substitutes  merely  in  the  sense  of  Gresham's  Law  that  the 
cheaper  wiU  be  substituted  for  the  dearer.  It  does  not  deny  that 
the  metals  are  differently  preferred  for  different  monetary  nses. 
We  cannot  compare  gold  and  ailver  to  independent  commodities  as 
"copper  and  wheat/'  or  ''beef  and  shoes,"  but  only  to  some  other 
pair  of  substitutes,  or  quasi  substitutes,  such  as  iron  and  steeL 
cotton  and  wool,  oats  and  maize,  molasses  and  sorghum,  cane  and 
beet-root  sugar,  India  and  Dakota  wheat. 
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no  change  of  price,  could  make  a  consumer  regard  one  bushel 
of  India  wheat  as  equivalent  to  two  of  Dakota.  The  sub- 
stitution ratio  is  fixed  by  nature,  and  in  turn  fixes  the  price 
ratio. 

In  the  sini^e  case  of  money,  however,  there  is  no  fixed 
ratio  of  substitution.  In  one  age,  ten  ounces  of  silver  may 
circulate  as  the  equivalent  of  one  of  gold ;  in  another,  twenty 
ounces.  No  human  taste  or  need  will  interfere.  We  have 
here  to  deal,  not  with  relative  sweetening  power,  nor  relative 
nourishing  power,  nor  with  any  other  capacity  to  satisfy 
wants  —  no  capacity  inherent  in  the  metab  and  independent 
of  their  prices.  We  have  instead  to  deal  only  with  relative 
purchasing  power.  We  do  not  reckon  a  utility  in  the  metal 
itself,  but  in  the  commodities  it  will  buy.  We  assign  their 
respective  desirabilities  or  utilities  to  the  sugars  or  the  wheats 
before  we  know  their  prices,  but  we  must  first  inquire  the 
relative  circulating  value  of  gold  and  silver  before  we  can 
know  at  what  ratio  we  ourselves  prize  them.  To  us  the  ratio 
of  substitution  is  identically  the  price  ratio  and  therefore  can 
have  no  influence  in  fixing  that  ratio.  The  case  of  two  forms 
of  money  is  unique.  They  are  substitviesy  bvi  have  no  naiural 
ratio  of  substituiionf  dependent  on  consumers'  preferences. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  emphasized  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  overlooked  by  those  writers  who  imagine  that  a 
fixed  legal  ratio  is  merely  superimposed  upon  a  system  of 
supply  and  demand  already  determinate,  and  who  seek  to 
prove  thereby  that  such  a  ratio  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  This 
is  the  monometallist's  favorite  analogy.  It  is  unsound, 
though  its  unsoundness  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  un- 
soundness of  the  monometallist's  general  conclusions.  Gold 
and  silver  or  any  other  two  commodities  which  serve  the 
purposes  of  money  are  not  analogous  to  two  ordinary  and 
unrelated  articles  and  are  not  completely  analogous  even  to 
two  substitutes,  because,  for  two  forms  of  money,  there  is  no 
consumer's  natural  ratio  of  substitution.  There  seems, 
therefore,  room  for  an  artificial  ratio.  We  shall  see,  however, 
that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  an  artificial  ratio  will  fail. 
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§  2  (to  Chapter  VTI,  §  2) 

Limits  for  Ratios  wOkin  which  Bimetallism  is  Possible 

A  change  of  ratio  is  represented  by  a  reconstruction  of  our 
reservoirs  in  new  units,  but  we  can,  without  the  trouble 
of  such  a  transformation,  exhibit  on  the  mechanism  as  it 
stands  the  limiting  ratios  between  which  bimetallism  is  pos- 
sible. Suppose  the  film  in  Figure  76  to  be  forced,  firstly  to 
its  extreme  ri^t  limit,  and  secondly  to  its  extreme  left,  and 
in  each  case  permanent  equilibrium  to  be  attained.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  a  premiimi  on  gold,  in  the  other,  a  premium 
on  silver.  These  premiums  mark  the  divergences  from  the 
given  ratio  which  are  possible  without  destroying  bimetalliam. 
Thus  suppose  the  legal  ratio  and  that  for  which  the  me<di&- 
nism  is  constructed  is  32  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  and  that,  when 
the  film  is  moved  to  the  left  limit,  the  level  of  gold  will  be  be- 
low 00  a  distance  i  as  great  as  the  silver  level,  while  at  the 
right  limit  it  will  be  {.  Then  the  ratio  32  to  1  can  be  varied 
between  the  factors  |  of  32  to  I  and  f  of  32  to  1  and  bimetal- 
lism would  succeed  at  any  ratio  between  32  X  {  to  1  and 
32  X  I  to  1,  ie.  between  28  to  1  and  40  to  1.  A  ratio  below 
28  to  1,  such  as  the  famous  16  to  1,  would  ultimately  convert 
gold  monometallism  into  silver  monometallism,  but  would 
be  inoperative  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  ratio  above  40 
to  1,  such  as  50  to  1,  would  ultimately  convert  silver  mono- 
metallism into  gold  monometallism.  A  ratio  between  the 
two  extremes  would  result  in  neither  sort  of  monometallism 
but  in  bimetallism.  The  statistical  determination  of  these 
limits  is,  of  course,  a  problem  which  cannot  with  present 
knowledge  be  solved.  The  figures  28  and  40  are  not  intended 
as  guesses,  but  purely  as  illustrations. 
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§  1  (to  Chapteb  VIII,  §  6) 

Statistics  of  Turnover  at  Yale  University 

The  rate  of  turnover  of  money  varies  with  the  amount  of 
money  expended  at  a  ^ven  level  of  prices.  In  other  words,  it 
varies  with  the  volume  of  trade  of  the  individual.  The  statis- 
tics of  turnover  among  Yale  students  form  two  series,  the 
first  or  earlier  showing  an  average  velocity  or  rate  of  turn- 
over of  34  per  year,  the  second  or  later,  of  66.  The  differ- 
ence is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  higher  expenditure  of  the 
second  group  of  students,  although  it  is  probably  chieSy  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  first  series  were  not  ac- 
curate. Each  student  in  the  first  series  was  simply  asked 
to  estimate  roughly  his  annual  cash  expenditure  and  the 
average  cash  on  hand.  The  quotient  of  the  first  divided  by 
the  second  showed  his  rate  of  turnover.  Estimates  were 
received  from  128  men.  The  average  annual  expenditure  in 
cash  was  S514  and  the  average  cash  on  hand,  $15,  yielding 
the  quotient  34  times  a  year  as  the  average  rate  of  turnover. 
These  estimates,  being  usually  little  more  than  guesses,  may 
have  been  wide  of  the  mark.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more 
exact  estimate  the  second  series  was  undertaken.  The  plan 
was  adopted  of  asking  volimteers  to  keep  an  exact  accoimt 
for  one  month  of  the  daily  cash  expenditures  and  balances 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day.  It  was  found  from 
these  statistics  that  for  the  113  individuals  who  contributed 
these  new  data,  the  average  annual  rate  of  expenditure  was 
$660  and  an  average  cash  on  hand  was  almost  exactly  $10, 
^ving  the  quotient  66  times  a  year.  The  rougher  estimates, 
the  average  of  which  was  34,  have  so  little  weight  compared 
with  the  accurate  records,  the  average  of  which  was  66,  that 
we  may  place  the  general  average  at  60,  the  nearest  round 
number  below  66.     Besides  the  two  student  series,  returns 
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were  received  from  five  other  persons.  One  was  a  stenogra- 
pher who,  during  a  month,  spent  at  the  rate  of  $435  a  year 
and  had  an  average  cash  balance  of  $7.86,  making  her  turn- 
over rate  55  times  a  year.  Another  was  a  yomig  librarian 
whose  cash  expenditures,  kept  carefully  for  six  months, 
showed  a  rate  of  $854  a  year  and  whose  average  cash  bal- 
ance was  $10.41,  making  a  rate  of  82  times  a  year.  A  third 
was  a  lawyer  who  made  a  practice  of  paying  all  bills  in  ca^, 
and  as  these  amoimted  to  some  $4000  a  year,  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  an  average  cash  balance  estimated  at  $175.  This 
figure  he  regarded  as  correct  within  $15.  His  velocity  of 
circulation,  on  the  basis  of  4000  divided  by  175,  shows  23 
times  a  year.  The  other  two  cases  were  of  professors.  The 
first,  from  careful  records,  found  that  he  turned  over  his  cash 
37  times  a  year  and  turned  over  his  bank  account  52  times  a 
year.  The  second  roughly  estimated  his  rate  of  cash  turnover 
at  175  and  of  bank  deposits  at  25. 

Of  the  total  246  persons  whose  records  were  collected,  only 
116  had  kept  careful  accounts.  Of  these  116,  all  except  three 
were  students.  The  reason  for  believing  that  the  lower  vek>c- 
ity  of  the  first  series  is  not  wholly  accounted  for  by  its  being 
erroneously  estimated,  but  is  partly  due  to  the  smaller  ex- 
penditures of  that  group,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  find  a 
distinct  relation  between  amount  of  expenditure  and  rate  of 
turnover  within  each  group.  Thus,  if  we  separate  tiie  113 
students  who  gave  careful  returns  into  two  groups,  one, 
those  who  spend  less  than  $50  a  month  and  the  other  those 
who  spend  $50  and  over,  we  find  the  foUowii^  figures :  — 


No.  OF 

Cabbs 


AynuQB 
AmcuAi. 
Ratb  or 

EXPBNSI- 


Camb 

BAI.AKCB 


Vi 

c 

LA? 


Expending  less  than  $600  a 
year 

Expending  $600  and  over  a 
year 


72 
41 


$  367 
1175 


$8.60 
12.70 


43 
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Here  we  see  that  the  richer  men  averaged  about  three  times 
as  great  an  expenditure  as  the  poorer,  but  carried  only  50 
per  cent  more  cash  on  hand.  In  consequencci  the  velocity 
of  the  richer  was  93  as  against  43  for  the  poorer,  or  more  than 
double.  The  progressive  relation  between  expenditure  and 
rate  of  turnover  may  be  seen  by  arranging  the  113  cases  into 
five  groups  according  to  expenditure. 


Expending  less  than  $300  a  year  .  . 
Expending  over  $300  and  under  $600 

a  year 

Expending  over  $600  and  under  $000 

a  year 

Expending  over  $900  and  under  $1200 

a  year 

Expending  over  $1200  a  year    .     .     . 


No.  OF 

Ci 


22 

50 

19 

10 
12 


AVBBAQB 

EXPBNDI- 

TUBB 


179 

450 

781 

1012 
1936 


Vbl.  of 
Cmou- 

L4TION 


17 

59 

61 

96 
137 


The  number  of  cases  is  smaU,  but  the  results  are  uniformly 
confflstent.  They  show  that  velocity  and  expenditure  are 
directly  correlated.  Even  the  other  series  (of  rough  esti- 
mates) show  the  same  general  relation.  Taking  the  same 
classifications  for  expenditure,  we  find  that  the  velocities  are 
22,  30,  44,  88,  32.  Here  the  only  exception  is  the  last  figure, 
which,  as  it  is  the  average  of  only  five  individuals,  is  an  ex- 
ception of  little  importance.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with 
at  least  a  moderate  degree  of  confidence,  that  for  a  given 
price  levely  the  greater  the  expenditure  the  higher  the  rate  of 
turnover.  In  other  words,  persons  who  spend  money  faster 
absolutely  than  others  also  spend  it  faster  relatively  to  the 
amount  kept  on  hand.  The  amount  kept  on  hand  by  the 
rich,  though  larger  absolutely  than  that  kept  on  hand  by 
the  poor,  is  smaller  relatively  to  the  expenditure. 

This  law  of  increasing  velocity  with  increasing  expenditure 
agrees  with  the  general  fact  that  the  larger  the  scale  of  any 
business  operation,  the  greater  the  economy.  SmaO  stores 
have  to  keep  a  larger  stock  relatively  to  their  business  than 
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larger  stores.  Likewise,  small  banks  have  to  keep  a  larg^ 
reserve  in  proportion  to  business  transacted.  Professor 
Edgeworth  has  shown  a  mathematical  basis  for  the  fact  that 
the  larger  the  bank,  the  smaller  relatively  the  reserve  needed. 
Hence,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  small  pur- 
chaser finds  it  well  to  keep  on  hand  a  relatively  larger  stock 
of  money  than  the  large  purchaser. 

The  data  are  too  meager  to  state  any  exact  quantitative 
relation  between  velocity  and  expenditure.  They  show  Hiat 
velocity  increases  as  expenditiure  increases.  But  beyond 
this  we  cannot  safely  go.  The  data  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  the  velocity  increases  in  a  smaller 
ratio  than  expenditure. 

§  2  (to  Chapier  VIII,  §  8) 

Fofwr  Types  of  Commodities  Contn^ted 

Let  us  assume  four  sorts  of  commodities  which  we  may, 
for  convenience,  designate  as  wine,  sugar,  beef,  and  salt. 
We  shall  suppose  that  a  reduction  in  the  respective  prices 
of  these  will  have  in  each  case  a  different  effect  on  the  sale. 
Accordingly  we  shall  witness  four  possible  effects  on  the 
general  price  level,  following  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
four  commodities  respectively. 

First,  wine.  This  is  assumed  to  be  a  commodity  of  such  a 
sort  that  a  reduction  in  its  price  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
more  than  proportionate  increase  in  its  sale.  Thus  the  total 
amount  of  money  expended  for  wine  will  be  increased.  This 
leaves  a  less  amount  with  which  to  buy  other  commodities. 
In  consequence,  the  prices  of  these  other  commodities,  as  well 
as  of  the  wine  itself,  must  fall. 

Next,  as  to  sugar.  This  is  assumed  to  be  such  a  comnuxiity 
that  a  reduction  in  its  price  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
exactly  proportionate  increase  in  sales;  so  that  the  total 
money  expended  upon  sugar  will  be  unchanged.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  in  ex- 
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change  for  other  thingd  wiU  be  neither  increased  nor  de- 
creased, and  other  prices  will  remain  unchanged;  but  the 
general  level  of  prices,  including  that  of  sugar  itself,  will  be 
slightly  lowered  because  the  fall  of  one  commodity,  when 
others  do  not  change,  must  produce  some  decrease  in  the 
average. 

Third,  as  to  beef.  This  typifies  what  is  called  a  "neces- 
sary." We  assume  that  a  reduction  in  its  price  will  be  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  consumption,  but  not  sufficient 
to  absorb  all  the  money  that  was  previously  spent  for  it. 
The  total  expenditure  for  beef  will  thus  be  reduced,  and  in 
consequence  there  will  be  set  free  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  be  expended  for  other  goods,  the  prices  of  which  will, 
therefore,  in  general,  rise  slightly.  The  net  effect,  however, 
will  be  an  infinitesimal  JaU  of  general  prices,  including  beef ; 
for  to  the  slight  extent  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
the  total  of  goods  sold  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  sales 
of  beef,  wUhovt  any  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  money  s^peniy 
there  must  be  a  fall  in  the  average  prices.^ 

Lastly,  as  to  salt.  This  is  assumed  to  be  an  "absolute 
necessary,"  so  that  a  reduction  in  its  price  will  not  affect  the 
amount  sold.  The  result  will  be  that  the  general  price  level 
will  be  unaffected,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  salt  being  exactly 
offset  by  a  compensatory  rise  in  other  prices,  and  the  total 
volume  of  trade  remaining  unchanged. 

We  see  then  that  the  degree  of  fall  in  price  level  due  to 
the  fall  in  a  single  price  may  be  great  or  small  or  nothing  at 
all,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  all  of  the  four  forgoing  illustrations,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  fall  in  the  individual  price  originated  in  a  change  in 
the  supply  curve  or  schedule.    If  the  fall  in  price  originates 

^  The  mathematiofd  necessity  of  this  result  can  be  seen  from  the 
formultt  in  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  X,  where  the  right  side  of  the 
equation  of  exchange  is  transformed  into  the  product  of  two  factors, 
the  volume  of  trade  {T)  and  the  price  level  (P).  If  their  product 
remains  the  same,  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  however  small, 
must  cause  a  decrease  in  the  price  level. 
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in  a  change  in  the  demand  curve  or  schedule,  there  will  in 
general  be  a  rise  in  other  prices  and  in  the  general  price 
level,  for,  there  being  less  of  the  particular  commodity  bought 
and  that  at  a  less  price,  there  will  be  less  spent  upon  it  and 
therefore  more  on  other  conmiodities,  the  price  of  which  will 
be  higher  and,  as  the  reduction  in  the  amount  bou^t  of  the 
particular  commodity  will,  in  general,  imply  a  reduction  in 
the  total  volume  of  trade,  the  general  price  level  wiU  be 
raised.^ 

^See  Irving  Fisher,  "Mathematical  Investigationa  in  the  Theoiy 
of  Value  and  Prioes/'  TranaaeHom  qf  He  Canmeetieui  Aeademif  cf 
ArU  luid  Sdmou^  1802,  p.  5L 
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§  1.  Each  Form  of  Index  Ntanber  for  Prices  impliee  a  Cor^ 
rdoHve  Form  of  Index  Number  for  Quantities 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  poesible  forms  of  aver- 
ages IS  infinite.  Since  an  index  nmnber,  as  Pi,  is  an  average, 
it  follows  that  there  exists  an  infinite  number  of  possible 
fonns  of  index  numbers.  Forty-four  of  the  simplest  and 
most  important  forms  are  given  in  the  table  which  follows. 
In  this  table  the  subscript  "  1 ''  relates  to  any  specified  year 
called  for  convenience  ''year  1/'  while  the  subscript  ''0" 
likewise  relates  to  ''  year  0/'  called  the  "  base ''  year.  The 
headings  of  the  columns  in  the  table  give  the  formula  for 
the  index  number.  Pi,  for  the  year  1  relatively  to  the  base 
year  0.  By  substituting  ''  2 ''  for  ''  1,"  each  formula  could 
be  made  to  refer  to  a  second  year,  2,  considered  relatively  to 
the  base  year  0.  Likewise,  substituting  ''  3,"  ''  4,"  etc.,  for 
''  1,^'  we  have  an  entire  series  of  index  numbers.  Pi,  Pa,  Pt, 
P4,  etc.,  for  different  years,  all  relative  to  the  same  base  year 
0.  Since  the  fonnulse  are  all  alike  and  differ  only  in  sub- 
scripts, it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  space  by  expressing  Pi, 
Ps,  etc.,  in  the  headings.  Consequently,  in  each  column 
heading,  only  the  formula  for  Pi  is  expressed. 

Also  to  save  space,  the  column  headings  omit  the  foimul» 
for  T\j  etc.,  correlative  to  those  for  Pi.  Each  form  of  price 
index,  Pi,  applicable  to  the  equation  oi  exchange,  implies  a 
correlative  trade  index,  T\,  such  that  the  product  of  the  two 
18  equal  to  SpiQi,  the  right  side  of  the  equation  of  exchange. 

PiTx  =  SpiCi, 


it  f oUowB  that  Tx 


apiQi 


Pi 

Hence,  given  a  particular  formula  for  Pi,  we  have  a  result- 
ant and  particular  formula  for  T\.    For  instance,  if  Pi  is  a 
2c  385 
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simple  arithmetic  average  of   ^,  ^,  ^,  —  ^j^,    i.e.  if 

Po    P  0    P  0        p    0 

Pj  s  -  S&  (formula  3  of  the  table),  where  n  is  the  num- 
n     pto 

ber  of  commodities  of  which  the  price  ratios  are  included, 

then  the  correlative  fonnula  for  Ti  will  evidently  be 

n    pd 


Again,  if  Pi  is  the  geometric  average  \/2?  •  £-i  •  2-^  •-.  ?_i 

^Pto    Po   p  0       p^% 

(fonnula  7  of  the  table),  then  Ti  has  the  correlative  fotm 

^Po    Po 

Conversely  any  particular  formula  for  Ti  implies  a  correl- 
ative particular  formula  for  Pi.    For,  since 

Piri  =  SpiQi, 

it  follows  that  p  _  SpiQi 

Ti 

By  means  of  this  equation,  if  we  have  given  any  particu- 
lar formula  for  Ti,  we  may  obtain  a  resultant  particular 
fonnula  for  Pi. 

The  examples  already  given  of  Pi  (the  arithmetical  and  geo- 
metric average)  illustrate  how  to  obtain  the  correlative  fonnula 
for  Ti.  If  we  work  backward  from  these  somewhat  compli- 
cated fonnulfle  for  Ti,  we  may  in  turn  derive  as  the  correla- 
tive formulse  for  Pi  the  arithmetic  and  geometric  averages. 

As  a  third  example  illustrating  the  derivation  of  the 
formula  for  Pi  from  a  given  formula  for  Ti,  let  Ti  be 
defined  as  SpoQi;  then 

p.^Sgigi^Spigi. 
Ti       SpttQi 
(Formula  11  of  the  table.) 
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We  may  consider,  then,  that  each  column  heading,  though 
stating  only  the  formula  for  Pi,  implies  also  a  corresponding 
formula  for  Ti ;  that  is,  Pi  and  Ti  occur  in  correlative  pairs. 
Pi  and  Ti  are  such  that  if  one  of  them  (say  Pi)  is  given 
independently  of  the  equation,  SpiQi »  PiTi,  the  other  is 
then  defined  by  means  of  that  equation. 

The  two  magnitudes  Pi  and  Ti  are  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely symmetrical.  There  is  this  important  distinction 
between  them:  that,  while  Pi  is  an  ab^act  number,  Ti  is 
concrete,  being  expressible  in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  thus  appears  that,  although  the  p's  and  Q's  enter  sym- 
metrically into  the  expression  ^piQi,  yet,  when  this  expression 
is  replaced  by  PiTi,  the  first  factor.  Pi,  represents  the  p's  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that  in  which  the  second 
factor,  Tif  represents  the  Q's.  Pi  is  a  pure  number,  an  aver- 
age of  pure  numbers — the  ratios  the  p's  bear  to  the  base 

prices,  po%  whereas  Ti,  being  ^^tl ,  ig  ^  concrete  number, 

Pi 

being  a  value  found  by  dividing  the  value  SpiQi  by  the 
pure  number  Pi. 

Thus,  while  the  p's  and  Q's  occur  symmetrically  in  the 
original  formula  SpiQi,  the  process  by  which  we  convert 
^PiQi  into  PiTi  treats  them  asymmetrically.  But  evidently 
we  can  reverse  the  asymmetry  in  their  treatment;  for,  in- 
stead of  putting  SjhQi  equal  to  PiTi,  we  may  put  it  equal  to 
AiQi,  in  which  Qi  is  now  a  quantity  index,  that  is,  an  average 
of  the  ratios  which  the  Qi's  bear  to  the  Qo's  or  base  quanti- 
ties (ix.  an  average  of   ^r  •  ^  •  ^77  •••  J,  and  ili,  being 

therefore    \Zj^>  is  the  ''aggregate  price,"  that  is,  the  value 

found  by  dividing  the  value  SpiQi  by  the  pure  number  Qi. 
Here,  if  the  form  of  (^  is  given  independently  of  the  equa- 
tion SpiQi »  AiQi,  the  form  of  Ai  is  defined  by  means  of  this 
equation,  and  conversely. 

Thus  we  may  convert  SpiQi  into  either  PiTi  or  AiQi.  In 
the  first,  the  p's  are  represented  by  a  ratio.  Pi ;  in  the  second, 
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by  a  value,  Ai;  in  the  first,  the  Q's  are  r^rese&ted  by  a  vahie, 
Ti ;  m  the  second,  by  a  ratio,  Qt-  The  asymmetry  of  each  of 
the  two  formulsB  PiTi  and  AiQi  is  the  reverse  of  the  other. 

Finally  we  may,  if  we  wish,  treat  both  the  p's  and  Q's 
aJike  by  putting  SpiQi  equal  to  (SptfQo)Pi^,  where  Pi  and  Qi 
are,  both  of  them,  index  numbers  for  the  pi's  and  Qi's 
reepectively.    That  is  (as  we  shall  prove),  Pi  and  Qi  are 

averages  req;>ectively  of  price  ratios  like  ^>  and  of  quantity 

ratios  like  ^  •    The  equation  SpiQi  =  (2p^)  PiQi  may  be 

said  to  define  either  one  of  the  two  averages  (Pi  and  Qi)  in 
terms  of  the  other.    One  or  the  other  must  be  defined  irre- 
spective of  the  equation. 
Thus  there  are  three  ways  of  resolving  SpiQi,  as  foUowa  :•— 

SpiQi  =  PiTi «  AiQ,  =  (:iiHQo)PiQi. 
The  third  form  becomes,  dividing  the  equation  through  by 

We  wish  now  to  prove  that  if  either  Pi  or  ^  is  first  de- 
termined in  any  way  conformably  to  the  definition  of  an 
average,  leaving  the  other  to  be  determined  by  the  above 
equation,  then  the  latter  also  necessarily  conforms  to  the 
definition  of  an  average.    We  have  to  prove  that  if  Qi  is 

taken  as  an  average  of  ^>  ^"*>  ^^^  ^®  correlative  ex- 
pression  for  Pi  derived  from  (1),  vi«.: — 

\       Qo'  Q^    ) 

is  an  average  of  ^>^--.   It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to 

Po  Po 

show  (in  accordance  with  the  most  genial  definition  of  an 
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average  as  giv^i  in  the  Appendix  to  Chi^ter  II)  that  ex- 
preBsion  (2)  ahall  be  equal  to  ib  when 


Po     P'p 


(and  when  at  the  same  time 


1__  VI 

Q»    (To 


-> 


We  therefore  suppose  that 


BO  that  Pi'^kpo;  p'l  —  fcp'o;  ••• ; 

and  also  that  2l  =  2j=  ...  =Jk', 

vo     vo 

so  that  Qi  =  fc'Qo;  Q\  =  k'Q\;  •••• 

Then  SpiQi »  S(A:po  X  k'Qo)  » ibib'  Sp^ 


Now.  since  5r  =  iM=  •••  =  *'! 

Co     Qo 


itfoBowsthat    (av.  2l,  Qj,  ...")  =  fc/ 

\  vo    Vo        / 

by  the  definition  of  an  average. 
Hence  the  expression  (2)  may  now  be  written 

if 

which  is  evidently  equal  to  k. 

Therefore  expression  (2)  is,  by  definition,  an  average  of 

^,  ^•-%    By  the  same  reasoning  we  may  show  oonversely 
V^   F  0 

that 


SpbQo 


\         Po    P9      J 

18  a  true  average  of  ^,  ^**'-    We  conclude  that  if  either 

vo   vo 
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Pi  or  ©i  in  the  formuIaPi^L  =  J^l\  is  an  average  of  the  p  or 

2jWo 

Q  ratios  respectively,  then  the  other  is  also  an  average  re- 
spectively of  the  Q  or  p  ratios. 

§  2.  Index  Numbers  for  Prices  occur  in  Antithetical  Pairs  as 
also  do  Index  Numbers  for  Quantities 

We  have  seen  that,  given  any  special  form  of  average  for 
Ply  there  results  therefrom  a  correlative  form  for  Qi  and  nice 

versa.    Thus  if  Pi  is  the  simple  arithmetical  average  ~  2  ^i 

n    po 

then  Oi  is  -^^ .    Again,  if  we  start  with  Qi  as  the  simple 

n    po 

arithmetical  average  -  S  ^  then  we  discover  in  its  correlate 

n    Qo 

a  new  formula  for  Pi,  viz.  r^^.    In  this  way  any  given 

formula  for  Pi  leads  to  another  formula  for  Pi  which  may  be 
called  its  antithesis.  This  second  formula  for  Pi  is  identical 
in  form  with  the  fonnula  for  Qi  correlative  to  the  first  for- 
mula for  Pi,  differing  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  pi's  and  Qi's 
are  interchanged. 

The  four  forms  and  their  relations  are  best  seen  by  placing 
them  in  a  square,  as  in  the  following  example  :  — 

Pi  =  -2!  antHhetical  to  Pi^r^ 

n   Qi 
correlative  to  correlative  to 

Q^^^^  antithetical  to  ft--^- 


n   Po 
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The  pair  of  formulffi  in  the  left  vertical  column  express 
correlative  formulsB,  one  for  Pi  and  the  other  for  Qi.  The 
formula  diagonally  opposite  each  of  these  has  the  p's  and 
Q'b  interchanged.  The  right  pair  thus  formed  are  evidently 
also  correlates  of  each  other  and  each  is  the  antUhesis  of  that 
in  the  same  horizontal  line  at  its  left.  Since  any  formula 
for  Pi  involves  an  antithetical  fonnula  for  Pi,  we  have  here 
a  means  of  devising  new  formulae  from  old  and  also  of  noting 
certain  unsuspected  relationships  between  formula  already 
in  use. 

In  the  table  of  index  numbers  for  Pi  which  follows,  the 
antithetical  formulae  are  in  each  case  placed  side  by  side 
and  joined  by  a  bracket.  The  two  together  represent,  in 
each  case,  the  upper  half  of  a  square  like  the  above.  The 
omitted  lower  half,  giving  the  correlative  forms  for  Qi,  can 
be  readily  supplied  in  every  case;  but,  to  save  space,  each 
column  heading  in  the  table  only  includes  the  formula  for 
Pi,  omitting  its  correlate  for  Qi  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
formuke  for  Ti  and  Ai.  The  formula  for  ^  is,  as  above 
explained,  easily  written  by  interchanging  p's  and  Q's  in  the 
formula  given  in  the  neighboring  (antithetical)  columns; 
that  for  Ti  is  found  by  dividing  SpiQi  by  Pi;  that  for  Ai  by 
dividing  SpiQi  by  Qi.  Practically  Pi  and  Ai  serve  the  same 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  indicating  price  changes;  likewise 
Qi  and  Ti  serve  the  same  purpose,  namely,  that  of  indicating 
quantity  changes.  For  any  series  of  years  the  numbers  for 
Pi  and  for  Ai  will  be  proportional,  the  only  difference  being 
that  Pi  is  expressed  in  percentages,  the  figure  for  the  base  year 
being  100  per  cent,  whereas  Ai  is  expressed  in  dollars,  the  fig- 
ure for  the  base  year  being  the  actual  exchanges  SpoQo  in 
that  year.  Likewise  Qi  and  Ti  differ  merely  as  percentage 
and  dollar  measurements,  the  base  figure  being  100  per  cent 
and  SpoQo  dollars  respectively. 
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§  3.  Oenerdl  Meanings  o/  p'«  and  0*8 

We  may  here  pause  to  point  out  that  the  whole  present 
discussion  relates  purely  to  the  form  of  an  index  number  of 
p's  and  Q's  without  reference  to  the  meaning  to  be  assigned 
to  these  p's  and  Q's.  These  meanings  may  be  far  wider 
than  simply  the  prices  and  quantities  in  the  equation  of 
exchange.  For  example,  an  index  number  of  prices  may  be 
constructed  with  reference  to  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
workman's  wages.  In  this  case,  the  same  formula  as  be- 
fore, ^jhQu  may  be  employed,  but  the  terms  have  different 
meanings.  The  p'«  now  relate  to  the  prices  of  goods  ent^- 
ing  into  the  workmen's  budgets,  and  the  Q's  to  the  quantities 
of  workmen's  goods  entering  into  their  consumption.  In  this 
case,  the  price  index,  P,  indicates  the  price  level  of  work- 
men's consumption,  and  the  index,  T,  means  an  index  for 
workmen's  real-wagea.  Any  special  form  of  price  index  now 
impUes  a  correlative  special  form  of  real-wages  index. 

Again,  if  we  are  studying  statistics  of  capital  such  as  in 
Giffen's  Growth  of  Capital,  we  have  SpQ  as  the  value  of  capi- 
tal, the  p's  being  the  prices  of  different  forms  of  capital  and 
the  Q's,  their  quantities.  For  every  special  form  of  price 
index  number,  P,  representing  the  price  level  of  capital, 
there  will  be  a  correlative  special  index  of  capital  showing 
the  real ''  growth  of  capital "  as  distinct  from  its  mere  money 
value.  Such  an  index  seems  seldom  to  have  been  employed.^ 
Yet  it  is  evidently  advisable  to  distinguish  between  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  capital  due  to  inflated  prices  and  a  real 
increase,  as  would  be  shown  by  such  an  index  as  ha« 
suggested. 

1  See  Giffen,  Chrowth  of  Capital,  London  (George  Bell  and  Sons), 
1889,  pp.  50-M,  where  allowance  is  made  for  changes  in  the  i»ioe 
level.  Index  niunbers  of  the  Economist,  of  Sauerbeck,  and  of 
Soetbeer  are  cited.  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson  has  advocated  saeh 
a  capital-standard  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Association, 
March,  1887,  pp.  152  ff.  This  method  is  discussed  by  Edgeworth, 
Report  of  the  British  Assodatian^  1887,  p.  276. 
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We  see,  therefore,  that  wherever  prices  and  quantities  are 
united,  we  have  the  requisite  conditions  for  constructing 
correlative  pairs  of  index  numbers,  one  index  in  each  pair 
relating  to  prices,  and  the  other  to  quantities. 

We  shaU,  however,  for  convenience,  continue  to  employ 
the  magnitude  T,  rather  than  Q,  and  to  refer  to  it  as  a 
''trade"  index. 

§  4.  Review  of  44  FanmUcB,  heading  the  Table  Columns 

We  shall  now  briefly  review  the  foimulse  of  the  table  of 
selected  index  numbers.  Each  even-numbered  formula  is 
best  regarded  as  derivable  from  the  odd-numbered  formula 
at  its  left  as  its  antithesis.  The  odd  formuke  are  those  con- 
structed directly  for  the  p's  without  reference  to  any  average 
for  the  Q's;  the  even  are  constructed  indirectly  by  refer- 
ence to  some  average  first  assumed  for  the  Q's.  The  latter 
are  what  Walsh  had  in  mind  under  the  name  of  ''double 
weighting." 

Formula  (1)  is  simply  the  ratio  of  the  sums  of  prices.  It 
may  also  be  considered  as  the  ratio  of  the  averages  of  prices 
in  the  two  years  considered,  as  is  evident  by  writing  it,  — 

^^,  where  n  is  the  number  of  conunodities  employed. 

n 

This  formula  was  used  by  Dutot  in  1738,^  and  has  been 
used  recently  by  Bradstreet,^  who  applied  it  practically. 

Although  it  is  a  ratio  of  average  prices,  it  may  also  be 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  weighted  arithmetical  average  of 

the  price  raiioe,  ^,  ^,  ^,  etc.,  as  the  following  transfor- 

Po    Po    p  0 

mation  shows:  — 

>  See  Walsh,  Measurement  cf  Qenerei  Bxckangs  Foind*  New  York 
(Macmillan),  1901,  pp.  534,  553. 
*  Bradstreet*s  Journal  from  1805. 


••• 
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Po  +  p'o  +  p"oH 

The  formula  in  this  last  form  is  evid^itly  the  weighted  arith- 
metical average  of  the  ratios  in  parenthesis,  the  weights  be- 
ing the  prices  poj  p'oy  p\  *-*  of  the  year  0.  A  change  in 
the  imits  of  quantity  for  the  various  goods  would  change 
these  prices;  thus  a  change  from  ounces  to  pounds  would 
multiply  the  number  expressing  price  by  sixteen.  Such  a 
change  in  any  price,  such  as  po,  would  entirely  change  the 
relative  importance  of  the  ''weights/'  pot  p'o,  etc.  Conse- 
quently this  B3rstem  of  weighting  is,  as  Walsh  says,  quite 
accidental  or  haphazard.^ 

The  same  formula  is  also  a  harmonic  average,  as  the  follow- 
ing transformations  show:  — 

Spi_Pi  +  p\+  •" 
Sp<)     Po  +  p'o+  ••• 

Pi  +  p'i+  ••• 


^+<o+; 


••• 


Pi  +  p'i+  — 

Hie  last  expression  is  evidently  the  reciprocal  of  a  wei( 
arithmetical  average  of  the  price  ratios  m  parenthesis.    But 

these  price  ratios  are  the  reciprocals  of  f  — J,  [^\  \^7r\  ^• 

In  other,  words,  the  formula  is  the  reciprocal  of  a  wei^ted 

1  WaLsh,  op.  cU^  pp.  81  and  SSL 
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arithmetical  average  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  ratios  ^,  etc. 
It  is  therefore  the  weighted  harmomc  average  of  these  ratios 

^,  etc.,  the  weights  being  pi,  pi',  etc.,  or  the  prices  of  the 

year  1. 

In  short,  formula  (1)  is  both  an  arithmetical  and  a  har- 
monic average  of  ^,  ^,  etc.,  the  weights  being,  in  the  first 

Po    p  0 

case,  the  terms  of  the  denominator,  and  in  the  second,  those 
of  the  numerator. 

We  have  seen  that  formula  (1)  in  the  table,  although 
primarily  a  ratio  of  averages  of  prices,  may  be  also  con- 
sidered as  an  average  of  ratios  of  prices  with  arbitrary 
weighting. 

Conversely  we  may,  if  we  choose,  regard  every  average  of 
ratios  as  a  ratio  of  averages  by  assuming  arbitrary  imits  for 
measuring  commodities.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  unit  of 
measure  is  increased  in  any  ratio,  the  number  expressing 
the  price  is  decreased  in  the  inverse  ratio.  If,  therefore,  we 
change  the  unit  of  measure  of  a  commodity  the  price  of 
which  is  at  first  expressed  by  pi  by  dividing  by  the  ratio  po, 

this  price  becomes  ^.    Thus  ^may  be  considered  to  be  a 

Pb  Po 

price  as  well  as  a  price  ratio.    Hence  an  average  of  ^,  ^,  ^, 

Po  Po  p  0 

etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  of  prices.    The  new 

units,  instead  of  being  pounds,  yards,  etc.,  are  doUars-worth-in- 

Ihe-base^ear.    With  these  units,  the  price  in  the  base  year  is 

unity,  for  dividing  the  price,  po,  in  the  original  units  by  the 

factor  poy  we  obtain  unity. 

Hereafter,  however,  we  shall  treat  all  index  numbers  as 
averages  of  price  ratios. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  antithesis  of  Dutot's  or 
Bradstreet's  formula  (No.  2),  found  by  dividing  the  frac- 
tion j^j}  by  the  correlative  formula  for  Qi,  via.,  ^^,  turns 
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out  to  be  that  advoeated  by  Drobisch,^  and  earlier  by  Sir 
RawBon-RawBon.' 
Formula  {Zy  is  evideatlj  tiie  familiar  simple  arithmetical 


Pi  ,  Pi  .         ,  Pi^ 
or  P»     Po Pi 


n 


Formula  (4),  the  antitheaa  ci  formula  (3),  gives,  as  the 
average  price  ratio,  the  ratio  cS  total  values  SpiQi  /  'Stpfi^ 
corrected  for  change  in  the  Q's  by  division  by  the  arith- 
metical average  ratio  of  the  Q's. 

Hereafter  the  even-numbered  formulse,  being  antitheses  of 
the  preceding  odd  formulse,  ¥nli  be  passed  over  utdess  there 
is,  in  any  case,  special  reason  for  mention. 

^  See  M.  W.  Drobisch,  "Ueber  Mittelgrdssen  and  die  Anwend- 
barkeit  derselben  auf  die  Berechnung  des  Steigens  und  Sinkena  des 
Geldwerthes  "  (Berichte  Hber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Kdniffliek  9dck9- 
ischen  GesdUchaft  der  WUBenschaJten  zu  Leipstg;  Matkematisck' 
phyeUche  Claeee,  Band  XXIII,  1871,  pp.  25-48).  Also  "  Ceber  die 
Berechnung  der  Ver&ndeningen  der  WaarenpreiBe  and  des  Geld- 
werthes"  (JahrbUcher  fUr  NcUional-oekonamie  und  StatMik^  1871, 
Band  XVI,  pp.  143-156) ;  and  "  Ueber  einige  Einwihfe  gegen  die  in 
diesen  Jahrbtlohem  veroffentliohte  neae  Methode,  die  Verfinder- 
ungen  der  Waarenpreise  and  des  Geldwerthes  za  bereehnen'* 
(ibid.,  1871,  Band  XVI,  pp.  416--127).  See  aLso  Walsh,  op.  eit,, 
pp.  97-99,  where  the  method  is  explained. 

*See  Edgeworth,  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancemerU  of  Science,  1889,  p.  152.  Sir  Rawson-Rawson's  sug- 
gestion, as  developed  by  Edgeworth,  was  to  divide  the  value  of 
exports  (or  imports)  by  the  tonnage  of  exports  (or  imports)  and 
consider  the  resalt  as  an  index  namber  of  prices  of  exports  (or  im- 
ports). The  suggestion  was  made  not  for  any  theoretical  virtue 
but  because  of  the  practical  ease  of  computation.  Edgewortii 
oomi>ares  the  results  of  Rawson's  rough  and  ready  method  wiUi  the 
more  exact  method  of  Giifen  by  actual  figures  for  1886  compared 
with  1885,  and  finds  substantial  agreement. 

*  For  a  statement  of  the  history  of  this  fonnola  ttom  Gacli  to  ihs 
present,  see  Walsh,  op,  cit,,  p.  534. 
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Fonnulse  (6),  (7)S  and  (9)*  are  respectively  the  simple 
hannonic,  simple  geometric,  and  simple  median  averages. 
We  note  that  the  antithesis  of  (7),  viz.  (8),  is  one  proposed  by 
Nicholson  and  Walsh.* 

Fonnula  (11)^  resembles  Bradstreet's,  except  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Q's  as  multipliers  prevents  the  weighting 
from  being  arbitrary ;  for  the  weights  pdQh  etc.,  unlike  the 
weights  po,  etc.,  are  uninfluenced  by  a  change  in  the  units 
of  measurement  for  commodities.  Whether  an  article  be 
measured  in  pounds  or  ounces  will  not  affect  the  value  of  a 
given  amount  of  it.  The  following  transformations  show 
that  the  formula  is  a  weighted  arithmetic  mean :  — 

The  last  expression  is  evidently  a  weighted  arithmetic 
average  of  the  price  ratios  in  the  parentheses,  the  weights 
being  p^Qi^  p'fQ\t  etc.,  i.e.  the  values  of  the  quantities  in  the 
year  1  reckoned  at  the  prices  of  year  0. 

But  the  same  formula  is  also  a  harmonic  average,  as  may 
be  seen  by  transfonning  the  denominator  instead  of  the 
numerator  as  was  done  for  formula  (1).  It  is  a  weighted 
haimonic  average,  the  weights  being  piQi,  p\Q\,  etc.,  or  the 
values  in  the  year  1. 

In  short,  formula  (11)  or  J^J}  is,  like  formula  (1),  both  a 
weighted  arithmetical  and  a  weighted  harmonic  average  of 

1  See  Jevons,  Invesligalions  in  Currency  and  Finance^  London 
(Maomillan),  1884 ;  Edgeworth,  ReportB  BriiUh  Aasociatum,  1887, 8, 
9;  Walsh,  op.  cU.,  pp.  229  ff. 

'See  Edgeworth,  Reports  Britieh  AasociaHon,  1887,  8,  9,  esp. 
1888,  pp.  206  ff. 

*  Walsh,  op.  cU.f  p.  548. 

^For  FormulflB  11  and  12  there  exists  a  large  literature.  Sec 
Walsh,  op.  cU.,  esp.  pp.  191  ff.,  and  pp.  539  ff. 
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^f    /  9  ^9  etc..  but  the  weights  are  different  in  the  two 

08868. 

(11)  has  the  interesting  property  that  its  antithesis  (12)  is 
of  the  same  f onn  except  that  the  subscripts  for  Q  are  now  0 
in  place  of  1.  Similar  reasoning  shows  that  this  fonnula  (12) 
is  also  both  an  arithmetical  and  an  hannonic  average,  wei^ted 
according  to  the  tenns  in  its  denominator  and  numerator 
respectively. 

These  two  formulae,  (11)  and  (12),  seem  to  be  the  favorites 
among  writers  on  Index  Numbers.  Since  the  shortcomingB 
of  one  are,  in  some  cases,  not  shortcomings  of  the  other,  there 
have  been  many  attempts  to  combine  them  into  some  ochd- 
posite.  No.  (13),^  for  instance,  is  their  simple  arithmetical 
average.  The  antithesis  of  (13),  viz.  (14),  turns  out  to  be  the 
simple  hannonic  average  of  (1 1)  and  (12) .  Number  (15)  is  the 
simple  geometric  average  of  (1 1)  and  (12) .  This  fonnula  (15) 
has  the  distinction  of  being  identical  with  its  own  antithesis 
(16).  Numbers  (17),  (19),  (21),  and  (23)  are  other  attonpts 
at  combining  (11)  and  (12),  not  by  averaging  them,  as  was 
the  case  with  (13)  and  (15),  but  by  averaging  their  coefScients, 
viz.,  Qi  and  Qo,  Q\,  and  Q'o,  etc.  Two  antitheses  of  these, 
namely  (18)  and  (22),  turn  out  to  be  formulae  proposed  by 
Walsh,  and  a  third  (24)  to  be  one  proposed  by  Julius  Ldir.^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  formulae  (11)  and  (12)  considered 
as  arithmetical  averages  have  for  weights 

P^h  p'oG'i,  p"oG"i,  etc.,  for  No.  (11), 
and  poOo,  p'oO'o,  p"(ti\  etc.,  for  No.  (1^. 

We  next  use  weights 

PiQi,  p'lO'i,  p'\Q\  etc.,  for  No.  (25), 
and  piQo,  p'lO'o,  p'\Q\  etc.,  for  No.  (27), 

^  For  references  to  literature  conoeming  this  and  many  others 
among  the  remaining  formulas  of  the  table  (ool.  13-44),  see  Walsh, 
op.  cU» 

'  Beitrdge  zur  Statistik  der  Preise,  Frankfurt-a.-M,  1885  (p.  11  and 
pp.  37-42  for  the  method).  The  method  is  ezphiined  in  Walsh« 
Measurement  of  General  Exchange-Value,  pp.  386-388. 
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thus  completing  the  four  pennutations  of  the  subscripts,  01, 
00, 11,  10.  Number  (29)  represents  a  weighted  arithmetical 
average  in  which  the  weights  are  derived  from  other  con- 
siderations than  the  product  of  the  prices  and  quantities  of 
the  base  year  (1).  An  instance  is  the  method  employed  in 
some  of  the  tables  in  the  ''Aldrich  Report,"  ^  the  wdights 
being  the  percentage  of  consumption  of  various  kinds  in 
workingmen's  budgets  without  reference  to  the  base  year  or 
any  other  particular  year. 

Numbers  (31)  and  (33)  are  weighted  harmonic  means  in 
which  the  weights  instead  of  being 

PiQif  etc.,  as  in  (11), 
or  piQo,  etc.,  as  in  (12), 

c^ro  JH/Qi,  etc.,  for  (31), 

and  jh/Qoy  etc.,  for  (33), 

thus  completing  for  harmonic  averages  the  same  permuta- 
tions of  subscripts  as  before  for  arithmetical  averages.  We 
see  then  that  the  odd  formuke  (11)  to  (33)  inclusive  are 

merely  arithmetical  averages  or  harmonic  averages  of  ^i 

etc.,  or  else  averages  or  mixtures  of  such  averages. 

Numbers    (36),   (37),   (39),   (41)  are    various    forms   of 

weighted   geometric    averages  of    those   price   ratios,  the 

weights  being 

PiQi,  etc.,  for  (36). 

pwOo,  etc.,  for  (37). 

piOo,  etc.,  for  (39). 

PdQi,  etc.,  for  (41). 

Number  (43)  is  the  ratio  of  the  weighted  geometric  aver- 
age of  the  prices  in  years  1  and  0,  the  weights  being  piQi,  etc., 
for  year  1  and  pwOo,  etc.,  for  year  0. 

1  Report  an  Wholesale  Prices,  Senate  Report  1394,  2d  Sesdoiii 
52d  Ck>iigre88,  1803. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  44  fonnuls  selected  for  the 
table  are  based  on  a  few  simple  principles  of  averaging. 
Most  are  arithmetic,  harmonic,  or  geometric  averages  or 
their  combinations.  Needless  to  say,  numerous  other  and 
more  complicated  forms  might  be  constructed. 

§  5.    Rmew  of  Eight  Tests^  heading  the  Tdbie  Rows 

Having  reviewed  the  headings  of  the  vertical  columns  of 
the  table,  we  have  next  to  note  the  headings  of  the  horiaon- 
tal  rows.  These  headings  are  the  eight  tests  of  index  num- 
bers. The  first  six  tests  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  odd  b^ng 
expressed  in  terms  of  prices  and  the  even  in  terms  of 
quantities. 

The  Eight  Tests  fob  a  Qood  Index  Numbeb 

The  eight  tests  are  intended  to  include  all  the  tests  which 
have  been  hitherto  applied  in  the  study  of  index  numbers 
and  some  others.    They  are: 

1.  Test  of  proportionality,  as  to  prices. 

2.  Test  of  proportionality,  as  to  trade. 

3.  Test  of  determinateness,  as  to  prices. 

4.  Test  of  determinateness,  as  to  trade. 

5.  Test  of  withdrawal  or  entry,  as  to  prices. 

6.  Test  of  withdrawal  or  entry,  as  to  trade. 

7.  Test  by  shifting  base,  both  as  to  prices  and  as  to  trade. 

8.  Test  by  shifting  unit  of  measurement,  both  as  to  prices 
and  as  to  trade. 

We  shall  first  define  each  of  these  tests  in  general  terms 
and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  them  by  actual  applications. 

1.  Test  of  propordorudity  m  to  prices.  A  formula  for  the 
price  index  should  be  such  that  the  price  index  will  agree 
with  all  individual  price  ratios  when  these  all  agree  with 
each  other.  Thus,  if  in  1910  the  price  of  everything  is  10  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1909,  the  index  number  should  registec 
10  per  cent  higher. 
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2.  Test  of  proporHonalUy  as  to  trade.  Likewise  the  cor- 
relative formula  for  the  trade  index  should  be  such  that  the 
trade  index  will  agree  with  all  individual  trade  ratios  when 
these  all  agree  with  each  other. 

3.  Test  of  deierminatene88  cw  to  prieea.  A  price  index  should 
not  be  rendered  zero,  infinity,  or  indeterminate  by  an  individ- 
ual price  becoming  sero.  Thus,  if  any  commodity  should  in 
1910  be  a  glut  on  the  market,  becoming  a  '*  free  good,"  that 
fact  ought  not  to  render  the  index  number  for  1910  zero. 

4.  Test  of  deterndnatenesa  aa  to  trade.  The  correlative  trade 
index  should  not  be  rendered  zero,  infinity,  or  indeterminate 
by  an  individual  quantity  becoming  zero.  Thus,  if  any  com- 
modity should  go  completely  out  of  use  in  1910  so  that  its 
quantity  exchanged  becomes  zero,  that  fact  ought  not  to 
render  the  trade  index  for  1910  indeterminate. 

5.  Test  of  wUhdrawal  or  entry  as  to  prices.  A  price  index 
should  be  unaffected  by  the  withdrawal  or  entry  of  a  price 
ratio  agreeing  with  the  index.  Thus,  if  the  price  index  of  a 
certain  number  of  goods,  not  including  sugar,  should  be  105 
in  1910  as  compared  with  1900,  and  the  price  of  sugar  itself 
should  be  105  in  1910  as  compared  with  1900,  then  the  in- 
clusion of  sugar  in  the  calculation  of  the  index  number  ought 
not  to  change  the  index  from  105. 

6.  Test  of  vrithdrawal  or  entry  as  to  trade.  The  correlative 
trade  index  should  be  unaffected  by  the  withdrawal  or  entry 
of  a  quantity  ratio  agreeing  with  the  index. 

7.  Test  by  changing  base.  The  ratios  between  various  price 
indexes  (and  therefore  also,  as  we  shall  see,  the  ratios  between 
the  correlative  trade  indexes)  should  be  unaffected  by  revers- 
ing or  changing  the  base.  Thus,  if  the  index  number  for  1910 
is  twice  that  for  1900,  when  calculated  on  the  basis  of  1860, 
it  should  ronidn  twice,  when  calculated  on  the  basis  of  1870. 

8.  Test  by  changing  unit  of  measuremerU.  The  ratios  be- 
tween various  price  indexes  (and  therefore  also,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  ratios  between  the  correlative  trade  indexes)  should 
be  unaffected  by  changing  any  imit  of  measurement.  Thus, 
if  the  index  number  for  1910  is  twice  that  for  1900  when  coal 

2d 
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is  measured  by  the  ton,  it  should  remun  twioe,  when  coal  is 
measured  by  tiie  pound. 

The  statements  of  tests  7  and  8  are  expressed  in  each  case 
both  as  to  prices  and  quantities;  in  these  cases  it  was  im- 
pGed  that  what  holds  true  of  price  indexes  holds  true  abo  of 
trade  indexes,  and  vice  versa.  To  show  this  reciprocal  rda- 
tion  for  test  7  (base  shifting),  let  the  price  index  for  year  1 
in  terms  of  year  0  be  designated  by  Pi,  o  insiead  of  by  Pi  as 
heretofore,  in  ordar  that  the  base  year  may  be  specifically 
designated,  and  let  us  compare  years  1  and  2  by  using  fint 
year  0  as  a  base  and  then  (say)  year  8.    If  the  base-shiftiiig 

testisfulfilledfor  theP's,i.6.if  ^  =  ^,  weare  to  prove 

that  the  corresponding  relation  is  also  true  for  the  T's,  vis. 

that 

Tuo_  Tut 

Tt,  0        I»,  8 

Weknowthat  ri,o  =  §^-  (1) 

Pi,o 

r,,,-^-  (2) 

^8f0 

n.  =  ^-  (3) 

r...^^-  (4) 

•«  1)8 

Divide  (1)  by  (2)  and  (3)  by  (4).    The  quotients  are 

and  p..=  (^)^V 

Comparing  the  right  sides  of  these  equations,  we  find  thai 
the  **  S  "  ratios  are  identical  in  the  two  cases,  and  we  know 
that  the  P  ratios  are  equal  by  hypothesis.    Consequently 


\ 
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the  entire  right  sides  of  the  two  equations,  ChA  vnerefore 
the  left  sides,  are  also  equal,  and  this  is  what  was  to  be 
proved.    The  converse  reasoning  is  also  evident. 

Like  the  base-shifting  test,  the  unit-shifting  test,  No.  8, 
cannot  apply  to  prices  without  applying  also  to  quantities, 
and  vice  versa.    To  show  this  we  employ  the  equation  T  — 

-^-    Evidently  the  numerator  of  the  right  side  of  this 

equation  is  unaffected  by  a  change  of  unit.  For  instance, 
if  coal  should  be  measured  in  ounces  instead  of  tons,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  number  (say  Q)  representing  its  quan- 
tity, the  value  (pQ)  will  not  be  disturbed,  since  the  number 
(p)  representing  the  price  will  be  correspondingly  diminished. 
Consequently,  if  the  denominator  (P)  meets  the  correspond- 
ing test,  i,e,  is  likewise  unaffected  by  a  change  in  unit,  the 
quotient  (T)  must  be  unaffected.  That  is,  if  the  unit^hift- 
ing  test  is  met  for  P,  it  must  be  met  for  T.  As  the  con- 
verse reasoning  also  applies,  the  proposition  is  proved. 

As  will  have  been  noted,  the  first  six  tests  are  expressed 
alternately  in  terms  of  prices  and  in  terms  of  quantities. 
We  now  wish  to  point  out  that  those  expressed  in  tenns  of 
prices  have  a  significance  for  quantities  also,  and  that  those 
expressed  in  terms  of  quantities  have  a  significance  for  prices 
as  well.  That  is,  all  the  tests  have  significance  both  as  to 
prices  and  as  to  quantities. 

To  emphasize  this  fact,  which  is  important,  let  us  note  the 
yriot  significance  of  each  test.  Since  the  price  significance 
of  tests  1,  3,  5,  7,  8  is  evidently  expressed  in  the  statement 
of  the  test,  we  have  left  merely  to  express  the  price  signifi- 
cance of  tests  2,  4,  6. 

Test  2  tells  us  that  if  all  the  trade  ratios  agree,  their  index 
should  agree  with  them;  that  is, 
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Tlie  question  now  before  us  is,  assuming  this  condition  to  hold 
as  to  the  Q's,  what  condition  holds  true  as  to  the  p's.  Tlie 
answer  evidently  is: — 

Pi Ti spiQi.  ri_fcaptQi. . 

Pt    Safe    SpiO,  •  Tt     SpiOi  •  * 
[obtained  by  subBtituting  kQi  for  Qi,  kQ't  for  Qi,  etc.|  and  JbTs 

The  last  form  is  derived  from  the  next  to  the  last  by  multi- 
plying both  numerator  and  denominator  by  k  and  then  sub- 
stituting Qi  for  fcQj,  Q\  for  AO'2,  etc. 

p 
The  resulting  two  formulae  for  — ^  express  test  No.  2  in 

Pi 

terms  oS  the  conditions  to  which  prices  must  confonn. 
These  formula  will  be  recognized  as  those  discussed  in  §  7 
of  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  II,  the  significance  of  which  was 
there  explained.  It  was  there  shown  that  a  change  in  Af ,  or 
a  change  in  F,  or  a  uniform  change  in  all  the  Q's,  or  any 
combination  of  these  changes  will,  through  the  equation  of 
exchange,  affect  the  price  level  in  the  manner  expressed  by 
the  formula: — 

Thus  the  equation  of  exchange  itself  prescribes  test  No.  2; 
for  the  fundamental  theorems  which  the  equation  of  ex- 
change has  taught  us  are  that  prices  vary  directly  as  M  and 
as  the  F's  and  inversely  as  the  Q's;  and  the  only  forms  of 
index  numbers  which  will  faithfully  reflect  these  changes,  ix, 
will  vary  directly  with  M  and  inversely  with  the  Q's  (assum- 
ing that  all  Q's  vary  in  unison),  are  those  forms  of  index 
numbers  which  conform  to  test  No.  2.  Any  other  f onn  of  in- 
dex number,  when  M  (and  M')  increased  50  per  cent  and  th^re 
was  no  change  in  F's  or  Q's,  might  register  a  rise  of  49  per  cent 
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or  51  per  cent.  That  is,  no  other  forms  of  index  numbers  wiQ 
enable  us  to  say  that  when  the  quantity  of  money  changes,  the 
velocity  of  circulation  and  the  Q's  remaining  the  same,  the 
index  number  of  prices  will  vary  proportionately.  No  other 
forms  wiU  enable  us  to  state  the  corresponding  theorem 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  change  in  velocity  or  of  a  (uniform) 
change  in  the  Q's.  But  these  theorems  are  fimdamental.  The 
very  concept  of  an  index  niunber  is  that  it  shall  replace  the 
divergent  individual  variations  and  enable  us  to  state  of  its 
proportionate  changes  the  same  theorems  which  hold  true 
when  prices  all  change  alike. 

Test  No.  2  is  therefore  of  such  fimdamental  importance 
that  we  may  profitably  pause  a  moment  to  restate  it  in 
words.  To  be  concrete,  let  us  suppose  two  years,  1900  and 
1910.  Let  us  assume  that  the  quantity  of  every  kind  of 
goods  sold  in  1910  is  (say)  exactly  double  the  quantity  sold 
in  1900.  Then  the  only  proper  ndex  number  showing 
the  level  of  prices  in  1910  (year  1)  as  compared  with  the 

level  of  prices  in  1900  (year  0)  is  =^^  the  ratio  of  the  total 

value  of  the  goods  sold  in  1910  to  what  that  value  would 
have  been  at  the  prices  of  1900 ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the 

saoie  thing,  it  is  J^^J^  the  ratio  of  what  the  total  value  of 

SpoQo 

the  goods  sold  in  1900  would  have  been  at  the  prices  of  1910 

to  what  it  actually  was  at  the  prices  of  1900. 

Of  the  44  formula  in  the  table,  only  the  following  reduce 
to  the  required  formula  when  the  Q's  change  uniformly: 
(2)  of  Drobisch,  (4),  (6),  (8),  (10),  (11),  (28),  (30),  (34),  (38), 
(40).  All  these  are  even-numbered  except  formula  11. 
Several  others  will  reduce  to  the  required  fonnula,  provided 
one  of  the  years  compared  is  the  base  year. 

The  formulse  of  the  tables  which  fail  to  meet  test  2  at  all 
would  not  even  allow  us  to  say  of  MV+M'V'^PT  that  if 
all  the  Q'b  remain  the  same,  T  will  remain  constant  and 
P  wiU  vary  as  the  other  side  of  the  equation.  For  these 
formulsB  T  fails  as  a  true  index  of  the  Q%  and  its  error 
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in  one  direction  implies  a  corresponding  error  in  P  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Test  2  seems  therefore  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
of  all  the  eight  tests  for  prices;  although  primarily  it  was 
not  stated  in  terms  of  prices,  but  in  terms  of  quantities.  It 
is  the  only  test  which  indicates  the  kind  of  weighUng  re- 
quired. It  completely  prescribes  the  conditions  which, 
while  permitting  any  individual  changes  in  prices,  however 
divergent,  enable  us  to  say  that  a  change  in  If  or  the  two 
F's  or  in  all  the  Q's  in  a  given  ratio  will  affect  prices  "  on 
the  average  "  in  that  same  ratio  (directly,  of  course,  for  the 
M's  and  F's  and  inversely,  for  the  Q's). 

Test  2  in  fact  points  out  the  true  form  of  the  index  num- 
ber of  prices  as  prescribed  by  the  equation  of  exchange  under 
all  possible  circumstances  except  when  the  Q's  vary  in  un- 
equal proportions.  It  also  points  to  the  proper  weights 
required.  These  weights  may  be  said  to  depend  either  on 
the  Qi's  or  on  the  Qo's,  interchangeably.  The  formula  sug- 
gested by  the  Qi's  is  formula  11;  that  suggested  by  the  Q%s 
is  formula  12.  Either  will  be  perfecUy  satisfactory  when  the 
Qi's  and  Qo's  are  proportional,  while  when  they  are  not,  their 
discrepancy  is  negligible.  When  the  Q's  vary  unequally, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  perfectly  satisfactory  formula. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  two  syst^ns  of  weights — 
one  in  terms  of  Qi's,  the  other  in  terms  of  Qo's — conflict 
with  each  other.  But  the  conflict  has  been  shown  by  Edge- 
worth  ^  to  be  slight.  In  fact,  the  weights  are  of  much  less 
importance  in  determining  an  index  number  of  prices  ihan 
the  prices  themselves. 

The  discussion  of  test  2  will  be  resumed  later  when  in  §  7 
we  come  to  compare  the  various  forms  of  index  numbers. 

^  Report  of  the  BrUieh  AssocioHon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
for  1887,  pp.  288-292  and  for  1888,  pp.  197-198,  200,  202,  203,  20& 
Edgeworth  shows  in  the  case  specified  by  him  that  an  "error"  in  the 
weights  only  makes  an  ''error*'  one  twentieth  as  great  in  the  re- 
sultant index  number,  while  an  "error"  in  the  prices  themaelvei 
makes  an  "error"  in  the  resultant  indek  number  one  fourth  or  fifth 
as  great. 
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As  to  test  4,  this  states  that  if  an  individual  quanHty  be- 
comes cero  this  fact  should  not  render  the  quantity  or  trade- 
index  sero,  infinity,  or  indeterminate.  But  according  as  the 
index  does  or  does  not  become  zero,  infinity,  or  indetermi- 
nate, will  the  price  index  become  or  not  become  infinity,  zero, 
or  indeterminate  reepectively.  This  is  clear  from  the  rela- 
tion P\ »  — ^^  -     Hence  test  4  possesses  a  dgnificance  as  to 

prices  similar  to  that  which  it  possesses  as  to  quantities. 

The  price  significance  of  test  6  is  more  complex  and  of  no 
apparent  importance.  Its  statement  is  mcluded  in  the  ex- 
planatory table  on  page  407.  In  the  preceding  table  of 
44  index  numbers  the  ''  score "  for  test  6  is  bracketed  to 
indicate  that  it  has  no  important  price  significance,  and  is 
to  be  omitted  in  the  totals. 

MvJtaJtia  mutandis,  each  of  the  tests  expressed  in  terms  of 
prices  (tests  1,  3,  5)  has  a  significance  as  to  quantities  abo. 

The  preceding  explanatory  table  exhibits  m  algebraic  terms 
both  hypothesis  and  conclusion  for  each  of  the  eight  tests 
with  respect  both  to  prices  and  quantities. 

§  6.   The  IfUerior  of  the  Table;  Column  11  in  Particvlar 

We  have  reviewed  briefly  the  headings  of  the  table,  includ- 
ing both  those  of  the  vertical  columns  and  those  of  the  hori- 
zontal rows.  Their  relations  to  each  other  are  contained  in 
the  interior  of  the  table.  The  object  of  the  table  is  to  show 
the  d^ree  of  conformity  of  the  44  various  formulsB  for  P 
(and  their  correlates  for  T)  to  the  eight  tests.  In  spite  of 
all  the  mathematical  ingenuity  spent  by  many  writers  ia 
devising  index  numbers,  no  known  formula  and  apparently 
no  possible  formula  will  meet  all  eight  of  the  tests. 

For  each  test  we  note  three  possible  degrees  of  conformity. 
It  may  be  fulfilled  by  any  particular  formula  in  three  de- 
grees of  conformity  or  nonconformity:  (1)  completely,  (2) 
partially,  or  (3)  not  at  all.  These  three  degrees  are  indicated 
in  the  table  which  follows,  by  the  numbers  1,  \,  0  reespec- 
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tively.  A  test  is  completely  fulfilled  by  index  numbers  for 
any  two  years  whatever  (as  year  1  and  year  2).  A  test  is 
partially  fulfilled  if  it  is  fulfilled  by  index  niunbers  for  two 
years,  one  of  which  is  the  base  year  (year  0).  Thus  the 
former  relates  to  the  general  case,  the  latter  to  a  particular 
case.  Since  the  general  includes  the  special,  if  tiie  test  is 
fulfilled  in  general  it  is  fulfilled  in  particular;  the  converse 
is  not  necessarily  true.  But  if  the  test  is  not  fulfilled  in  the 
particular  case,  it  is  not  fulfilled  in  general;  the  converse  of 
this  proposition  is  not  necessarily  true.  In  short,  an  affirma- 
tive  answer  to  the  question  of  complete  conformity  carries 
with  it  an  aflSimative  answer  to  the  question  of  partial 
confonnity;  and  a  negative  answer  to  the  question  of  par- 
tial conformity  carries  with  it  a  negative  answer  to  the 
question  of  complete  confonnity.  These  two  rules  save 
much  labor  in  working  out  the  figiu'es  in  the  table. 

Our  next  task  is  to  illustrate  the  eight  tests  by  applying 
them  to  a  particular  formula  for  Pi  and  the  correlative 
formula  for  Ti.    We  select  for  this  illustration  the  pair  of 

formulae  numbered   (11)  in  the  table,  namely  Pi  =  J^^ 

^PqQi 

and  Ti  —  SpuQi,  and  we  seek  to  know  how  far  this  pair  of 
formulae  conform  to  the  eight  tests. 

Test  1.  Proportionality  as  to  prices.  — We  shall  begin  with 
"  the  particular  case  "  where  one  of  the  two  years  compared 
is  the  base  year.  In  concrete  terms,  this  test  means  that, 
if  all  prices  for  the  year  1  are  any  given  nimiber  of  times 
(k  times)  the  prices  for  the  base  year  0,  then  the  index  num- 
ber for  the  year  1  (in  tenns  of  the  year  0)  should  be  the 
same  number  k. 

The  test  is  best  expressed  in  algebraic  language  as  follows: — 

If  &«£)  =  £!)=  ...  =fc, 

Po      Po      P  0 

%.e.  if  Pi  =  kpo;  p\- fcp'o;  p"i  =  *p"o ••  •, t being 

the  given  constant  price  ratio,  then  also  should 
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P.        ' 

that  is  (since  Po »  l).         Pi  —  k. 
It  is  ea^  to  apply  this  test  to  our  givai  pair  of  fonnuls. 

The  foimulffi  for  year  1  are  Pi  =  l^sQi ;  fi  =  SpwQi. 
The  foimul®  for  year  0  are     Po  =  i^(=l);  ro  =  Sj%Qb. 
It  is  evident  that        p,^^i^ll^i±J^l±:z 

^  (fcPD)Qi  +  (fcp^o)Q^  +  "■  _  fc(PoQi  +  P^a<yi  +  -) 
SpoQi  SpoQi 

=*aaei=fc 

SpdQi 

Therefore  test  1  is  fulfilled  for  the  particular  case  when 
one  of  the  years  is  the  base  year. 

Buty  as  we  have  noted,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  test  is 
fulfilled  in  general.  For  'Hhe  general  case''  of  any  two 
years  the  test  may  be  thus  stated:  If  the  price  of  each  good 
for  the  year  1  is  J;  times  the  price  of  the  same  good  for  the 
year  2,  then  the  index  number  for  the  year  1  (in  tenns  of 
the  year  0)  should  also  be  k  times  the  index  number  for  the 
year  2  (in  terms  of  the  year  0).  That  this  may  be  tnie, 
the  test  requires,  for  the  general  case,  that  if 

&  =  EJ  =  £li=  ...  =jb. 
p%     V\     P  t 

%.e.  if  Pi  =  fcpi,  p'l «  *p'i,  p'\  =  *p"i  e*c., 

p 
then  must  ^  »  k. 

This  general  test,  however,  will  not  be  fulfilled,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following:  — 

Pi^SpflOi^  lijHiQi 
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In  order  that  this  last  expression  should  reduce  to  k,  it 
is  evident  that  ^^  would  have  to  be  equal  to  §^  •    But 

this  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  always  true.  If  this  equality 
should  happen  to  hold  true  for  any  particular  value  of  (say) 
Qt,  it  would  evidently  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest  deviation 
from  that  value.    If ,  for  instance,  0%  should  vary,  the  left 

side,  ^^^1  of  the  supposed  equality  would  be  unaffected,  but 

the  first  tenn  in  the  numerator  and  the  first  term  in  the 
denominator  of  ihe  right  side  would  vary.    Consequently  the 

right  fraction  i^f  would  be  affected,  except  when  the  ratio 

of  the  first  term,  ^^^  happened  to  be  equal  to  J^,  in 

which  case  by  a  well-known  principle  of  proportion  (the 
principle  of  ''composition  and  division'')  the  size  of  the 
terms  p^Qi  and  poQs  would  be  immaterial. 

The  first  test,  therefore,  is  fulfilled  for  the  particular  case 
where  one  of  the  two  years  compared  is  the  base  year,  but  is 
not  fulfilled  in  general.  Therefore,  following  our  convention, 
we  assign  to  formula  11  the  number  i  as  representing  its 
degree  of  conformity  to  test  2. 

Test  2.  Proportionality  as  to  trade.  This  test,  stated  for 
the  general  case,  is:  If  the  quantities  of  all  goods  sold  in  the 
year  1  is  A;  times  the  quantities  of  the  corresponding  goods 
sold  in  the  year  2,  the  index  number  of  trade  for  the  year 
1  (in  terms  of  the  year  0)  should  also  be  k  times  the  index 
number  for  the  year  2  ( n  terms  of  the  year  0). 

then  should  7^—k. 

We  shall  find  that  this  test  is  fulfilled  in  the  general  case, 
and  therefore  also  in  the  particular  case. 
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which  was  to  have  been  proved.  Therefore  test  2  is  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  and  the  formula  is  therefore  assigned  the 
fuU  credit,  "  1,"  in  the  table. 

Test  3.  IMerminateness  as  to  prices.  This  test  is  also 
completely  fulfilled. 

If,  in  the  formula  for  Pi,  namely  J^^^ ,  some  but  not  all 

of  the  prices,  as  pi,  or  one  of  the  quantities,  as  Qi,  should 

become  zero,  it  is  clear  that  the  above  expression  would  still 

be  determinate,  and  lie  between  zero  and  infinity.    It  will 

merely  happen  that  some  of  the  numerous  terms  in  ihe 

numerator  will  vanish,  but  all  the  other  terms  will  ranain. 

p 

Since  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  Pt,  it  follows  that  -^ 

must  also  be  determinate,  being  the  quotient  of  two  finite, 
non-zero,  and  determinate  niunbers.  Thus  test  3  is  com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

Test  4.  DeterminaUness  as  to  trade.  The  fourth  test  is 
analogous  to  the  third,  and  states  that  the  trade  index  num- 
ber must  not  be  rendered  indeterminate,  zero,  or  infinity 
simply  because  some  price  or  prices  should  become  zero. 

The  formula  for  Ti  is  always  -^^  •    Since,  as  neither  the 

niunerator  nor  the  denommator  of  this  fraction  becomes 
zero,  infinity,  or  indeterminate  by  the  vanishing  of  some  but 
not  all  of  the  p's  or  Q's,  the  quotient  must  likewise  be  non- 
zero, finite,  and  determinate.  Thus,  test  4  is  completely 
fulfilled.^ 

^  It  might  seem  that  the  simple  tests  of  determinateness  would  be 
fulfilled  by  any  formula  whatever,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  (If  it 
were,  the  total  "  soore  "  given  in  the  last  column  opposite  test  4 
would  be  44  instead  of  31.)  Thus  the  simple  geometrical  average 
(formula  7)  will  not  conform  to  test  3  of  determinateness  as  to 
prices.    The  simple  geometrical  average  for  "n**  oommoditieB  is 

Pi  =\^  .  ^  .-..   Evidently  if  pi  becomes  0,  the  value  of  the  entire 
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Test  5.  WUhdravxil  or  enbry  as  to  prices.  Suppose  that 
there  are  100  specified  commodities.  If  the  general  price 
level  of  one  year  s  k  times  that  of  another,  and  if  any  good, 
the  price  of  which  in  the  one  year  is  k  times  that  in  the 
other,  be  withdrawn  from  the  100  commodities,  leaving  99, 
then  the  ratio  of  the  price  levels  of  the  two  years  should 
remain  unchanged. 

This  is  a  difficult  test  to  meet,  and  the  formula  under  dis- 
cussion meets  it  only  partially,  that  is,  when  one  of  the  two 
years  compared  is  the  base  year. 

li  J^A^  ^  *>  where  X;  is  a  given  ratio, 

and  if  abo  ^  =  i.  then  we  are 

Po 

to  prove  that  \^r^}  =  *,  wh^e 


••• 


of  course  Sp'iQ'i  =  p'lQ'i + p'\Q'\ + 

while  SpiQi  =  piQi+p'iO'i+p"iQ"i+..- 

80  that  Sp'iQ'i  =  SpiQi  -  piQi. 

Now  we  know  that, 

since  ^  =  fc, 

then  ^'  =  *. 

And,  since         §^^  =  *i  t  follows  by  the  principle  of  pro- 

5poQi 

expression  beoomeB  0.  If,  therefore,  we  should  depend  on  the  geo- 
metric mean  for  ascertaining  price  levels,  the  temi)orary  plethora  of 
any  commodity,  to  the  extent  of  making  its  price  vanish  for  a  single 
moment,  would  cause  the  index  number  representing  the  entire  price 
level  for  that  moment  to  fall  to  0.  A  form  of  average  which  in  an 
extreme  case  is  so  absurd  will  approach  absurdity  before  the  ex- 
treme is  reached.  Thus  the  geometrical  average  is  unduly  affected 
by  prices  which  are  low,  even  if  not  actually  zero. 
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portion  {"  composition  and  division  ")  that 
apiQi~?>i<?i_j[.. 

that  is,  ZF/a}  =  k>  which  was  to  have  beai  proved. 

If  the  missing  commodity  is  reentered,  the  ratio  will 
evidently  be  midisturbed,  so  the  rule  works  both  ways,  xj^ 
for  entry  as  well  as  for  withdrawal.  Therefore,  test  five  is 
fulfilled  for  the  particular  case. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  gj^snenl  case  for  price 
ratios  of  two  years  neither  of  which  is  the  base  year,  the  test 
will  not  be  fulfilled. 


That  is,  if 

Sp,Q, 

and  if  also 

Pi 

then 

J^rL^    will  not  in  general  be  equal  to  i. 

For,  if  this  expression  should  happen  to  be  equal  to  A;  in  any 
particular  instance,  a  slight  change  in  any  base  year  price, 
such  as  p'o,  would  disturb  the  equality,  unless  the  variation 
in  p'o  should  affect  the  denominators  of  both  numerator  and 
denominator  of  the  last  expression  in  the  same  proportion. 

This  would  mean  that  the  ratio  J^rj,}  would  be  unaffected 

by  a  change  in  p^o,  which  in  turn  would  assume  (by  the  prin« 
ciple  of  '^  composition  and  division  ")  that 

p'dQ'2     VoQ'2' 
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This  is  not  necessarily  true,  as  it  is  evidently  easy  to  assume 
values  for  (say)  Q\  which  would  render  it  untrue.  Thus,  a 
doubling  of  Q\  would  double  the  left  side  but  not  the  right. 
Therefore  test  five  is  only  partially  met  by  our  formula. 
This  is  therefore  to  be  credited  only  with  ^  as  its  d^^ree  of 
conformity  to  test  5. 

Test  6.  Withdrawal  or  entry  as  to  trade.  If  the  index 
numbers  for  trade  are  in  a  given  ratio,  the  inclusion  or  ex- 
clusion of  a  given  good,  the  quantities  of  which  are  in  the 
same  ratio,  ought  not  to  disturb  that  ratio.  This  test  is 
completely  fulfilled  by  our  formula. 

The  test  requires  that  if        ^"^^^ 

Tt     SpoQi     ^ 
then  should  1^^'  =  *• 

This  test  is  fulfilled;  for  from 

it  f oUowB  that  ^  »  X;, 

which  combined  with  ZF'a  "  *i 

by  the  principles  of  proportion  (t.e.  by  "oompositiim  and 
division  ")  gives        ?^'~P^'  -  *. 

^iPffh  —  Ptfit 
That  in  ^'«Q'i  _  i 

which  was  to  have  been  proved. 

Test  7.  Changing  the  base.  This  test  7  is  not  fulfilled 
by  our  formula  even  in  the  particular  case.  The  particular 
case  means  here  the  case  of  reversing  the  base,  as  between 
(say)  year  1  and  year  0. 
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In  order  not  to  alter  and  thereby  confuse  the  notation 
we  shall  have  to  use  the  subscript  0,  which  indicated 
the  original  base  year,  to  indicate  that  same  year,  even 
when,  for  the  moment,  it  is  not  considered  as  the  base 
year;  and  likewise  we  shall  use  the  subscript  1  to  indicate 
the  year  1,  even  when  it  is,  for  the  moment,  taken  as  the 
base  year. 

By  the  fonnula  which  we  are  testing,  the  price  index  ratio 

for  year  1  compared  to  year  0  as  the  base  is  f^^-    By 

analogy  it  is  clear  that  the  price  index  ratio  for  year  0,  com- 
pared with  year  1  considered  as  the  base,  is  §^^-    If  these 

1^  expr^esions  are  recip«K«J8  of  each  Oliver,  ii^e.  ^ 

should  be  equal  to  =^7?- 

That  this  is  not  necessarily  true  is  evident,  since  there  is 
no  necessary  relation  between  the  Qo*s  and  the  Qi's.  If  the 
equation  should  accidentally  hold  true  for  a  particular  set  ai 
Qo's  and  Qi's,  the  change,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  of  a 
single  letter,  say  Qo  or  Qi,  would  evidently  disturb  the  rela- 
tion. Therefore  the  test  is  not  fulfilled  even  for  the  par- 
ticular case  of  reversing  the  base  as  between  two  years,  and 
the  formula  must  therefore  be  assigned  a  ''  0 ''  or  complete 
failure  to  conform  to  test  7. 

Test  8.  Changing  unUs  of  meaguremenl.  If  the  unit  for 
indicating  the  price,  say  of  coal,  should  be  changed  from 
a  ton  to  a  pound,  the  index  number  ought  not  to  be 
affected  thereby.  We  shall  find  that  this  test  is  met  by 
fonnula  (11). 

Evidently  a  change  of  unit,  say  from  a  ton  to  a  pound, 
applied  to  any  particular  goods  (the  prices  of  which  are 
Ply  V'\>  v"ii  the  corresponding  quantities  being  Qi,  Qx,  Q'S) 
will  magnify  all  the  Q's  2000  times,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  reduce  all  the  p's  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  (mAnr) .  Con- 
sequently, the  products  piQi,  p'lQ'x^  p'\Q''ii  will  be  unaffected. 
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Hence  the  sum  of  such  products  constituting  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the  right  side  of  the  equation 

will  likewise  be  unaffected.    Therefore  the  ratio  of  the  index 

p 
numbers  ^  will  be  unaffected.    Hence  the  test  is  completely 

fulfilled.' 

^  It  might  seem  that  every  index  number  would  conform  to  this 
unit-shiftiog  test.  It  is  true  of  40  formuUs  out  of  the  44.  Yet  the 
index  nimiber  which  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all,  Bradstreet's, 

Pi  - ^^,  fails  to  conform. 
zpo 

It  is  evident  that  if  there  b  a  change  in  the  unit  of  any  one  com- 
modity, such  as  that  whose  prices  are  pi,  and  po,  both  the  numerator 
and  denominator  will  be  affected,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion, 
except  when  it  happens  that 

Pi,2pi 
po     2po 

Consequently,  the  index  number  b  dependent  upon  the  unit~of 
measurement.  Such  an  index  number  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  by 
sufficient  manipulation  of  the  units  of  measurement  could  be  made 
to  favor  any  particular  conunodity.  The  larger  the  unit  of  any 
particular  commodity  employed,  the  higher  the  price  for  it  which 
enters  into  the  formula,  and  the  more  that  commodity  tends  to 
affect  the  result. 

Bradstreet  uses  06  commodities  in  conmion  use,  all  of  which  are 
measured  by  the  pound.  The  result  is  that  silver,  for  instance, 
dominates  over  iron,  entering  at  several  dollars  a  pound  instead  of 
a  few  cents.  If  radium,  which  recently  cost  $8,000,000  an  ounce,  were 
included,  it  would  absolutely  dominate  the  group,  and  we  would 
reach  the  absurd  result  that  since  radium  has  fallen  to  himdreds  of 
thousands  instead  of  millions  of  dollars  an  ounce,  the  general  price 
level  must  have  fallen  several  fold  in  spite  of  the  general  impression 
of  rising  prices !  An  index  number  of  this  kind  is  fitly  called  by 
Walsh  one  of  accidental  or  haphasard  weighting. 

2b 
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§  7.   The  44  ForrmdoB  Compared 
We  have  gone  through  the  reasoning  by  which  the  eon^} 
formity  of  one  pair  (Pi  =  ^^ ;   Ti  =  Sp^Qi)  out  of 

44  pairs  of  index  numbers  of  prices  and  trade,  given  in 
table,  are  tested  and  graded  with  respect  to  the  eight 
The  table  contains  for  the  remaining  43  fonnuke  the  resul 
of  similar  reasoning.    This  reasoning  is  here  omitted  to  sav^ 
space.    The  mathematical  reader  who  chooses  can  verify 
results  as  tabulated.    He  can  also  prove  the  relationship  b] 
which  it  follows  that  the  figure  in  any  column  for  the 
tests  corresponds  to  that  in  the  neighboring  antithetical 
umn  for  the  even  tests.    In  consequence  of  this  relati^ 
the  sum  of  any  column  for  the  odd  tests  equals  the  sum 
the  antithetical  column  for  the  even  tests.    In  fact,  the  tal 
is  full  of  correspondences  and  relationships  of  many  kinds. 

The  footings  give  us  a  means  of  comparing  the  merits 
the  various  index  numbers.    These  footings  are  intended 
express,  so  far  as  may  be,  ftie  fitness  ol  the  formula  to  sei 
as  index  numbers  for  price  levels.    Consequently  the  scoi 
for  test  6  should  be  omitted  from  the  footing,  as  test  6 
no  value  in  regard  to  prices.     (If  it  be  desired  to  compare 
scores  of  the  correlative  index  niunbers  for  quantities 
trade,  the  score  of  test  6  will  be  included,  but  that  of  test 
should  then  be  omitted.) 

Thus  a  perfect  score  would  be  seven.    The  highest  score 
the  table  is  5^,  the  lowest,  2. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  compare  the  merits  of 
index  niunbers  merely  by  their  ''score"  in  the  table.  This 
score  is  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  it  treats  all  seven  tests  as 
equally  important.  Yet  it  afifords  at  least  some  insight  into 
the  comparative  characteristics  of  the  44  formulsB.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  in  general,  the  simplest  formula  have  bi^ 
scores  and  the  most  complicated  have  low  scores.  Thus 
formuke  1  (Dutot),  7  (simple  geometric),  9  (median),  11  and 
12  (Scrop^  have  scores  of  5  and  5^.    The  only  others  as 
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hi^  as  5  are  ''mixtures"  of  formulse  11  and  12.  The  simple 
arithmetical  (3)  and  simple  harmonic  (5)  have  a  score  of  4, 
which  is  fairly  high.  The  more  complicated  forms  which 
have  fairly  high  scores  are  in  several  cases  ''mixtures," 
averages,  or  antitheses  of  simple  formulse  11  and  12. 

The  above  comparisons  treat  all  the  other  seven  tests  as 
of  equal  imix)rtance.  But  they  are  not  of  equal  importance. 
Since  opinions  might  differ  as  to  the  exact  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  various  tests,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  "weight" 
them.  Nor  will  this  be  necessary  in  order  to  debide  the 
question  of  most  importance  to  us,  viz.,  which  of  the  44 
index  numbers  meet  the  tests  most  completely.  Tests  3  and 
4  are  probably  of  little  practical  importance  as  compared 
with  the  remaming  tests.  Test  2,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
accorded  chief  importance,  for  reasons  given  in  section  5  of 
this  Appendix  and  in  Chapter  II.  In  order  to  select  the 
best  index  numbers  of  prices,  therefore,  let  us  first  rule  out 
of  the  competition  all  the  18  formuke  which  have  "0"  for 
test  2,  We  have  left  the  following  formulae  classified  into 
two  groups. 

((knitting  test  6),  score  for  formulse  which  do  not  com- 
pletely fail  on  test  2, 


Tmt2 

FOBMUUB  PABTU.XXT  FUX^rXLUNG  TlST  2 

Fonnola 

Soon 

Fonnula 

Soon 

2 

4 

12 

5* 

4 

3 

13 

4 

6 

3 

14 

4 

8 

4 

15 

Jt 

10 

4i 

16 

11 

5 

17 

6 

28 

4 

18 

41 

30 

3 

20 

4 

34 

3 

21 

5 

38 

3 

22 

4i 

24 

4 

26 

3 

32 

2 

36 

2 

42 

2| 
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If y  nexty  we  rule  out  of  the  competition  from  among  those 
which  completely  meet  test  2,  all  except  those  vdiich  have 
scores  of  4^  or  above,  we  have  left  only  fonnuhe  num- 
bers 10  and  11.  Among  the  formuls  which  only  parHally 
meet  test  2  we  may  eliminate  all  which  fail  to  exceed  4^  in 
total  score ;  for,  although  those  which  reach  4^  tie  formula 
10,  yet  ^en  all  tests  are  counted  as  of  equal  importance, 
they  are  inferior  in  not  completely  meeting  the  most  impor- 
tant test  —  test  2.  Putting  the  matter  in  another  way,  we 
may  say  that  if  test  2  should  be  weighted  more  heavily  than 
the  other  tests,  the  scores  of  those  f  ormute  half  meeting  that 
test  which  now  tie  formulse  wholly  meeting  that  test  would 
fail  to  do  so  and  would  therefore  drop  out  of  competition 
with  formulse  10  and  11  in  the  first  column. 

Eliminating  therefore  from  the  second  column  all  formuls 
with  scores  of  4^  or  less,  we  have  as  the  only  rivals  of  fonnuls 
10  and  11,  formuke  12,  17,  and  21,  having  scores  of  5^,  5,  and 
5  respectively.  Our  best  formula,  therefore,  should  be  found 
among  numbers  10, 11,  12,  17,  21.  We  shall  therefore  exam- 
ine with  particular  care  these  five  surviving  competitors. 

These  all  conform  to  tests  3,  4,  and  8.  Comparing  them 
in  other  respects,  we  find:  — 


10 

11 

12 

17 

21 

Testl 

Test  2 

Tests 

Test  7 

0 
1 
0 

i 

1 

t 

1 

\ 

1 

0 

\ 

:; 

Total 

IJ 

2 

2i 

2 

2 

Tests  17  and  21  have  scores  identical  in  every  instance,  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  tied. 

Comparing  tests  11  with  17  (or  21),  we  see  that  11  excels 
in  respect  to  the  important  test  2,  and  17  in  test  7.  As  t^st 
2  is  regarded  as  of  more  unportance  than  test  7,  we  may 
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safely  give  the  preference  to  formula  11  over  17  (or  21). 
We  therefore  now  strike  out  17  and  21  from  the  competition. 

We  have  left  formulae  10, 11,  12;  comparing  10  and  11,  we 
note  that  10  excels  in  test  7,  while  11  excels  in  tests  1  and  5. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  here  to  exercise  a  comparative  judgment, 
we  shall  say  that  the  superiority  in  the  one  test  7  is  more  than 
offset  by  superiority  in  the  two  tests,  1  and  5.  We  therefore 
eliminate  formula  10. 

We  now  have  left  only  the  two  formuls,  11  and  12.  There 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  them.  While  12  has  the  higher 
score  when  all  tests  are  counted  as  of  equal  importance,  11 
excels  in  the  most  important  test  2,  and  we  are  therefore  in* 
clined  to  give  it  the  preference. 

According  to  our  judgment,  therefore,  test  11  emerges  as 
the  winner  in  the  score  contest.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  among  the  very  simplest  formul®  and  of  having  aa 
its  correlative  formula  for  T  the  simplest  of  all  f ormulse  for  T, 
viz.  Ti  =  SpflQi. 

In  nonmathematical  language,  the  pair  of  f ormulse  11 
mean  that  the  levd  of  prices  in  any  year  is  found  by  dividing 
the  total  value  of  the  quantities  sold  in  that  year  by  what  thai 
value  would  have  been  at  base  prices,  and  that  the  trade  index 
in  any  year  is  simply  the  value  of  the  quantities  sold  in  that 
year  reckoned  at  base  prices. 

Applying  formula  11  to  the  equation  of  exchange,  we 
have — 

MV  +  M'V  ^  %PiQi  (1) 

=  PjTi  (2) 


-m)^     P) 


We  wish  now  to  emphasize  once  more  the  virtues  of  this 
formula  11  in  respect  to  test  2.  The  equation  of  exchange, 
stated  above,  is  intended  to  show  how  prices  are  affected  by 
changes  in  M,  M',  F,  V  or  the  0*8.  It  is  evident  from  the 
original  form  (1)  of  this  equation  that  a  proportional  change 
in  the  M  and  M'  (if  the  F's  and  Q'e  remain  unchanged)  wiD 
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affect  all  the  pi's  in  exactly  the  same  ratio,  or  else  raise  some 
prices  more  and  others  enough  less  than  this  ratio  to  com- 
pensate in  the  sense  that  the  equation  of  exchange  will  be 
preserved.  In  some  sense,  therefore,  the  general  levd  of  prices 
varies  exactly  with  Af  and  M\  Form  (3)  enables  us  to  ex- 
press this  proportionality  by  formulating  the  price  leveH  as 

the  fraction  j^^j}*    This  varies  directly  with  the  M 's. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  a 
uniform  change  in  the  two  F's,  or  any  change  in  the  left  side 
of  the  equation  as  a  whole,  will  affect  prices  in  predsdy  the 
same  ratio  (the  Qi's  being  assumed  constant).  We  may  also 
say  that  a  uniform  change  in  the  Qi's  will  affect  Ti  in  exactly 
the  same  ratio,  and  Pi  in  exactly  the  inverse  ratio  (assummg 
the  left  side  of  the  equation  to  be  unchanged).  In  fact,  if 
we  use  formula  11  to  express  the  average  price  ratio,  we  are 
able  to  state  in  all  cases  (so  long  only  as  the  Qi's  diange  in 
unison  or  not  at  all)  that  prices  rise  or  fall  "on  the  average" 
directly  as  the  left  side  of  the  equation,  and  inversely  as  the 

Qi's. 

As  noted,  these  are  the  basic  theorems  for  which  the  equa- 
tion of  exchange  stands.  We  would  naturally  like  to  remove 
the  restriction  as  to  the  Qi's  chan^ng  uniformly.  We  should 
consider  an  mdex  number  perfect  (so  far  as  needed  in  the 
equation  of  exchange)  if  we  could  assert  of  it  the  same 
theorem  of  proportion  as  above,  without  the  restriction  as  to 
the  Qi's  changing  uniformly,  so  that  we  might  substitute  an 
(werage  change  in  the  Q's  in  place  of  a  uniform  change.  No 
such  index  is  found  in  the  table,  and  no  such  index  seems 
possible.  Practically  this  conclusion  does  not  greatly  mat- 
ter, for  we  are  interested  in  prices  far  more  than  in  quantities, 
the  latter  being  chiefly  important  as  supplying  weights  foi 
the  price  indexes.  As  we  have  abready  noted,  Edgewortb 
has  shown  that  considerable  variation  in  weighting  is  ol 
comparatively  little  practical  importance. 

The  chief  use  of  index  numbers  is  to  compare  successux 
years,  not  years  remotely  distant  from  each  other.    We  art 
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not  so  much  interested  in  comparing  the  prices  of  1909  and 
1910  each  with  those  of  1873  as  we  are  in  comparing  them  with 
each  other.  In  fact,  the  chief  use  of  1873  as  a  base  year  is  to 
enable  us  to  compare  any  other  two  years  with  each  other. 
But  only  a  few  index  numbers  which  afford  a  true  comparison 
between  any  year  and  another  year  as  the  base  will  give  a 
true  comparison  between  any  two  years,  each  in  terms  of  a 
third  year  as  the  base.  These  few  index  numbers  are  those 
which  completely  meet  the  base-shifting  test  7.^  In  the  table 
the  only  formula  which  come  up  to  this  requirement  are  for- 
mula numbered  1,  2,  7,  8,  43,  44,  to  all  of  which  there  are 
serious  objections  on  other  groimds.  FormulsB  1  and  2  are 
very  arbitrary,  having  '^ haphazard  weighting";  formuke  43 
and  44  have  the  lowest  scores  in  the  table;  formula  7  has  no 
system  of  weighting;  and  formula  8  becomes  zero  if  a  single 
quantity,  as  Q,  should  disappear  from  a  year's  sales. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  why  should  we,  as  has  usually 
been  done,  construct  our  index  numbers  with  reference  to  a 
fixed  base  in  terms  of  which  we  indirectly  compare  two  given 
years?  Why  not  make  the  comparison  directly?  The  in- 
direct comparison  introduces  an  error  in  all  cases  except  of 
those  formula  which  conform  to  test  7.  In  these  cases  the 
indirect  comparison  cannot,  of  course,  give  any  better  result 
than  the  direct  comparison,  while  in  all  other  cases  the  direct 
comparison  is  better. 

It  seems,  therefore,  advisable  to  compare  each  year  with 
the  next,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  each  year  the  base  year 
for  the  next.  Such  a  procedure  has  been  reconmiended  by 
Marshall,  Edgeworth,  and  Flux.*    It  largely  meets  the  diflBi- 

^  That  this  test  is  the  most  difficult  one  to  meet  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  **  score  "  as  given  in  the  last  column  opposite  test 
7  is  the  lowest  in  that  column,  being  only  12  out  of  a  possible  44; 
the  next  most  difficult  test  to  meet  is  test  5  (or  6),  opposite  which 
the  total  **  score  '*  is  13}. 

The  easiest  test  to  meet  is  test  8,  opposite  which  the  total  is  40 
out  of  44 ;  the  next  easiest  is  test  3  (and  4)  with  31  out  of  44. 

'  "  Modes  of  constructing  Index  Numbers,"  Quarterly  Journal  oj 
Sconamica,  August,  1907,  pp.  613-031. 
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■ 

culty  of  non-uniform  changes  in  the  Q%  for  any  ineqiialilies 
for  successive  years  are  relatively  small. 

Such  siiccessive  index  numbers,  each  on  the  basis  of  100 
per  cent  for  the  previous  year,  will,  if  multiplied  together, 
give  a  chain  of  index  numbers  showing  the  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year,  like  any  ordinary  series,  but  much  more  suitable 
for  comparison  of  neighboring  years. 

Let  us  now  reexamine  the  comparative  merits  of  index 
numbers  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  to  be  used  only  for 
successive  years,  that  is,  for  comparison  between  each  year 
and  the  previous  year  as  a  base.  In  this  case  we  do  not  need 
to  distinguish  between  a  '^ partial"  and  a  ''complete"  ful- 
fillment of  the  tests.  We  may  therefore  now  substitute  "1" 
for  every  ''i."  Omitting,  as  before,  all  formulse  which  fail 
to  meet  test  2,  we  have  the  following  results :  — 


FOKHmLA. 

SOOBI 

FORMT7I.A 

SOOBB 

2 

4 

20 

5 

4 

3 

21 

7 

6 

3 

22 

6 

8 

4 

24 

5 

10 

4 

26 

4 

11 

6 

28 

4 

12 

6 

30 

3 

13 

5 

32 

3 

14 

5 

34 

3 

15 

6 

36 

3 

16 

6 

38 

3 

17 

7 

40 

3 

18 

6 

42 

3 

19 

6 

We  note  that  formulse  11  and  12  have  scores  of  6  each,  while 
their  average  15  (and  16)  and  their  mixture  18  and  also  22 
*  have  the  same  score,  but  that  formula  17  and  21,  which  are 
mixtiu*es  of  11  and  12,  have  perfect  scores,  7.  Each  of  these 
two  formulse  uses  as  weights  the  average  of  the  weights  used 
informulse  11  and  12.  Theoretically,  therefore,  we  find  two 
formuke  which  fit  all  tests  perfectly  so  far  as  3^'ear-to-year 
comparisons  of  prices  are  concerned. 
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Where,  therefore,  great  accuracy  is  desired  and  there  exist 
abundant  funds  to  provide  for  the  laborious  computations 
necessary,  we  may  recommend  the  use  of  formula  17  or  21. 
This  presupposes  that  statistics  are  available  for  the  Q% 
which  is  not  usually  the  case. 

Thus  far  our  conclusions  therefore  are  (1)  that  theoretically 
formula  11  is  the  best  when  each  year  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  common  base ;  (2)  that  (also  theoretically)  formula  17  and 
21  are  slightly  superior  when  each  year  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  preceding  year  as  base,  and  that  these  two  meet  aU 
tests  for  year-to-year  comparisons. 

> 
§  8.  Reasons  for  preferring  the  Median  for  Practical  Purposes 

Practically,  however,  there  is  little  if  any  advantage  in  17 
and  21  over  11  (or  12,  which  in  the  case  of  year-to-year  com- 
parisons amoimts  to  the  same  thing)  because  (1)  weighting 
is  of  little  importance ;   (2)  the  more  perfect  weighting  con- 
tained in  formula  17  and  21  will  seldom  differ  materially 
from  that  of  11  and  12,  for  any  gain  of  precision  would  prob- 
ably be  less  than  the  errors  in  measurement  of  the  Q%  which 
are  never  exactly  known ;  (3)  the  systems  of  17  and  21  are 
practically  far  more  laborious.    In  the  end  we  must  be  guided 
largely  by  practical  considerations  except  where  the  great 
labor  and  expense  of  computation  may  be  disregarded.    If 
in  a  practical  spirit  we  examine  the  merits  of  the  various 
formula,  we  shall,  I  believe,  reject  all  fonnulse  except  9  and 
11,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  index  number  is 
the  weighted  median.    It  has  no  rival  in  ease  of  computation. 
The  score  of  the  median  in  the  table  (formula  9)  is  high, 
although  it  fails  in  test  2.     Excepting  this  test  it  meets, 
partially  or  wholly,  every  other  test.    It  therefore  possesses 
some  merit  even  on  the  theoretical  side. 

In  passing,  we  may  mention  a  feature  of  medians,  although 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  fault.  Edgeworth  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  price  dispersion  upward  always  or  usually 
exceeds  the  price  dispersion  downward.    There  is  no  limit  to 
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the  fonner,  but  the  latter  is  limited  by  zero.  Statistical  tests 
show  clearly  this  asymmetry  of  dispersion.^  From  this  fact 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  best  average  should  be  one  from 
which  large  deviations  above  it  count  no  more  than  small 
deviations  below  it.  This  condition,  whether  good  or  ill, 
is  not  met  by  arithmetical  averages,  but  is  met  by  the  geo- 
metric average  and  by  the  median^  which,  in  fact,  usu- 
ally closely  follows  the  geometric  average.  Edgeworth  also 
argues  that  the  median  is  superior  when  the  variabilities  of 
the  various  elements  averaged  are  widely  different.' 

Edgeworth  concludes  that  '^in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  for  the  purposes  on  hand,  the  median  is  the 

« 

proper  formula."  * 

As  to  methods  of  weighting,  theoretical  discussion  with 
reference  to  test  2  shows  that  the  weighting  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  values  sold  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  years 
compared. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  a  system  of  weighting  the  median 
by  given  weights,  that  is,  by  counting  each  price  ratio,  not  only 

>  See  Edgeworth,  "First  Report  on  Monetary  Standard,"  Report 
of  the  British  Aaaociation  far  the  AdwincemerU  of  Science,  1887,  pp. 
2S4r^55. 

>  Edgeworth,  ibid.,  pp.  284-286.  From  the  standpoint,  however, 
of  the  relation  of  prioes  to  the  ourrenoy,  a  large  upward  variataoB 
should  count  more  than  a  small  downward  variation  ;  for  it  leqnirea 
more  ourrenoy.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  arithmetmi 
average  complained  of  is  precisely  the  average  needed  to  fit  into  tbe 
equation  of  exchange.  See  (  6  of  Appendix  to  Chapter  II  and  {  7 
of  this  Appendix.  As  to  the  asymmetry  of  price  dispersion,  see 
Mitchell,  Gold,  Prices,  and  Wages  under  the  Greenback  Standard^ 
Berkeley  (University  of  California  Press),  1908,  and  reviews  of  saaM 
by  Edgeworth,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society,  December. 
1908,  pp.  578-582 ;  and  H.  G.  Brown,  Yale  Review,  May,  1909. 
pp.  9^101. 

*  Edgeworth,  Report,  etc.,  1887,  p.  291,  and  '*On  the  Choice  d 
Means,"  Philosophical  Magazine,  September,  1887;  see  alao  Reperi 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  1889,  pp. 
156-161,  and  Journal  of  the  Royal  StaHstical  Society,  June,  1888. 

«/&id.,  p.  191. 
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once  but  a  certain  number  of  times  (that  number  being  the 
weight)  will  not  affect  the  relative  fulfillments  of  the  tests  as 
met  by  the  simple  median  9,  which  is  the  only  median  in  the 
table.  Edgeworth  has  shown  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
a  very  rough  system  of  weighting  will  suffice.^  Whether  the 
weighting  be  according  to  the  values  poQoi  etc.,  or  piQiy  etc., 
or  poQi,  etc.,  or  piQo,  etc.,  is  usually  of  no  practical  importance 
whatever.  If,  then,  we  subordinate  theoretical  to  practical 
considerations,  the  proper  procedure  would  seem  to  be  to 
select  certain  constants  consisting  of  simple  integers,  and  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  values  dealt  with  in  the  years  consid- 
ered. These  weights  need  not  be  changed  every  year,  but 
should  be  changed  when  the  values  (piQi)  change  very  greatly. 
If  it  be  desired  to  have  a  quantity  or  trade-index  number 
(Qi,  or  Ti)  as  well  as  a  price-index  number  (Pi),  we  may  like- 
wise select  as  the  form  for  Qi  the  median.  In  other  words, 
the  indexes  for  p's  and  Q's  are  best  selected  independently  of 
each  other.  It  is  true  we  thereby  abandon  any  absolute  mu- 
tual consistency  between  the  two,  but  we  are  now  speaking 
of  practical,  not  theoretical,  considerations. 

One  of  the  great  practical  advantages  of  the  median  is  its 
use  in  conjunction  with  "quartiles"  or  "deciles"  to  portray 
dispersion  as  well  as  averages.  This  method  of  showing  dis- 
persion about  a  mean  is  both  easier  to  calculate,  and  capable 
of  more  detail,  if  detail  be  desired,  than  the  method  of  Karl 
Pearson  of  the  "Standard  Deviation"  about  an  arithmetical 
mean. 

The  final  practiced  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  weighted 
median  serves  the  purposes  of  a  practical  barometer  of  prices, 
and  also  of  quantities  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  formulae 
theoretically  superior. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  peculiar  simplicity  and  ease  of 

^  See  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  1888,  pp.  208-211.  Edgeworth  compares  various  meaDB 
for  21  articles  in  1885  and  1873,  one  being  that  recommended  by  the 
oonunittee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  above  referred  to  in  the 
text  of  Chapter  X,  S  5. 
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computation  which  characterizes  the  median,  and  in  spite  of 
Eklgeworth's  strong  indorsement,  it  remains  still  almost 
totally  mmsed,  if  not  miknown.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  ^  has 
used  the  median  for  price  indexes  more  extensively  than  any 
one  else.  Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey  has  used  them  for  wages 
in  his  special  Census  report  on  that  subject. 

§  9.  Summary 

The  conclusions  of  this  Appendix  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Any  sum  of  products  of  two  factors  each,  such  as  SpQ^ 
may  be  converted  into  any  one  of  three  forms :  (1)  PT,  in 
which  P  is  an  average  of  the  ratios  of  the  p's  to  some  base 

po's,  and  T  is  the  quotient  -jr- ;  (2)  AQ,  in  which  Q  is  an 


average  of  the  ratios  of  the  Q's  to  some  base  Qo%  and  A  is  the 

quotient  -^  ;  (3)  PQSpoQo. 

2.  Of  the  foregoing  three  formulsB  only  the  last  is  symmetri- 
cal in  the  sense  that  the  p's  and  Q's  are  treated  alike. 

3.  P  and  T  (or  P  and  Q)  are  said  to  be  corrdative,  and  any 
particular  formula  for  either  implies  a  particular  correlative 
formula  for  the  other. 

4.  Two  correlative  formulse  for  P  and  Q  are,  in  general, 
quite  unlike  each  other.  If  like  formulse  be  constructed  for 
P  and  Q,  the  correlate  of  Q  constitutes  a  new  formula  for  P, 

^  Gold,  Prices,  and  Wages  under  the  Oreenhack  Standard,  Publicft- 
tions  of  the  University  of  Califomia.  Mitchell's  use  of  deciles, 
however,  is  of  small  value,  as  he  employs  a  common  base,  1860,  so 
that  his  figures  for  each  subsequent  year  give  the  dispersion  of  that 
year  relatipely  to  1860.  There  is  praotioally  no  use  in  knowing  the 
dispersion  of  prices  in  1909  or  1910  as  compared  with  1860,  and  this 
knowledge  throws  no  light  on  whether  prices  (diange  unifomdy  or 
disperse  widely  from  1909  to  1910.  What  is  needed  is  a  knowledge 
of  price  dispersion  from  year  to  year,  and  this  can  readily  be  in- 
dicated by  drawing  three  radiating  lines  from  1909  to  1910,  the 
central  one  to  show  the  movement  of  the  median,  and  the  other  two 
to  show  the  movements  of  the  two  neighboring  quartiles. 
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said  to  be  antithetical  to  the  original  formula  for  P,  and 
vice  versa. 

5.  There  are  an  indefinite  number  of  formulse  for  P,  of 
which  44  are  given  in  the  table ;  and  there  are  at  least  8 
important  tests  to  which  each  formula  may  conform  in  one 
of  three  degrees  (1)  wholly^  or  for  the  ratio  of  P\  to  Ps,  each 
being  relative  to  a  third  year  as  a  base ;  (2)  partially,  or  for 
the  ratio  Pi  to  unity ;  and  (3)  not  at  all. 

6.  The  eight  tests  are  of  propartianality  as  to  prices  or 
quantities  (1  and  2) ;  detenninateness  as  to  prices  or  quan- 
tities (3  and  4) ;  withdrawal  or  entry  as  to  prices  and  quanti- 
ties (5  and  6) ;  changing  base  a£  to  prices  and  quantities  (7) ; 
and  changing  units  as  to  prices  and  quantities  (8). 

7.  The  tests  arrange  themselves  in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair 
relating  to  the  p's  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  is  related 
to  the  Q's;  but  each  test  has  significance  both  with  respect 
to  the  p's  and  the  Q's. 

8.  The  formulse  arrange  themselves  in  antithetical  pairs. 

9.  Of  any  four  neighboring  compartments  in  the  table, 
relating  to  two  correlative  rows  (tests)  and  two  antithetical 
columns  (formuke),  the  diagonals  will  have  the  same  ^'scores." 

10.  No  known  form  of  index  number  P  conforms  perfectly 
to  all  the  eight  tests  when  a  common  base  year  is  employed, 

but  several  conform  well,  the  best  being  formula  No.  11, ;^^^' 

SpoOi 

11.  But  if  we  are  content  with  year-to-year  comparisons, 
renouncing  comparisons  in  terms  of  a  third  year,  there  are 
two  formulse  which  conform  perfectly,  viz.  formula  17  and  21. 

12.  Practically,  however,  formula  11  is  superior  to  17  or 
21,  and  formula  9  (median)  — when  properly  "weighted"  — 
is  superior  to  11. 

13.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  unless  the  expense  and 
labor  of  computation  can  be  disregarded,  the  median  (with 
its  two  neighboring  quartiles)  is  recommended,  with  a  simple 
system  of  weights  (whole  numbers)  based  on  expenditures, 
and  changing  from  time  to  time  for  the  sake  of  miLlring  better 
year-to-year  comparisons. 
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§  1  (TO  Chaptbb  XII,  §  1) 
"PnieaaoT  Kemmerer's  GalonlatioiiB 

Professor  Kemmerer  (Money  and  Prices,  p.  99)  estimates 
the  money  in  circulation  (ilf )  by  deducting  from  the  money 
in  the  United  States^  as  estimated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  two  items,  viz.  the  money  in  the  United  States 
treasury  and  that  in  banks  (reported  and  estimated).    He 
then  estimates  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  as  47 
times  a  year,  and  assumes,  in  the  absence  of  any  data  by  which 
to  estimate  its  variations,  that  it  remains  constant.     He 
arrives  at  the  figure  47  as  foUows:   The  amoimt  of  check 
transactions  he  first  estimates  for  1896,  at  143  billions  (p.  111). 
This  estimate  is  based  on  figures  taken  from  Kinley's  investi- 
gation, made  through  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in 
1896.    Referring  to  Kinley's  estimate  that  check  transactions 
are  ai  least  three  times  money  transactions,  he  takes  one 
third  of  143  billions,  or  47.7  billions,  as  the  amount  of  money 
transactions.    Estimating  the  amount  of  money  in  circula- 
tion  at    1.025  billions  for  1896,  he  divides  47.7  by  1.025 
and  obtains  (p.  114)  47  times  a  year  as  the  velocity  of  circu- 
lation of  money.    This  figure,  as  we  shall  see,  is  probably 
nearly  three  times  too  large,  the  error  arising  from  the  fact  that 
Professor  Kemmerer  does  not  accept  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Professor  Kinley  that  his  (Kinley's)  estimate  for  the  per- 
centage of  check  circulation  in  1896  was  a  ''safe  minimum," 
but  expressed  the  contrary  opinion  that  it  was  rather  a  safe 
maximum.    We  shall  give  reasons  for  believing  that  Kinley 
was  quite  right  in  concluding  that  the  estimate  of  check  trans- 
actions at  three  fourths  of  total  transactions  was  a  ''safe 
minimum."    The  calculations  which  we  shall  presently  o£Fer 
prove  nine  tenths  rather  than  three  fourths  to  be  the  probable 
figure. 

Professor  Kenmierer,  as  already  indicated,  estimates  check 

430 
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traoBactions  (what  we  have  called  M'V)  at  143  billions  in 
1896.  For  other  years  than  1896,  there  being  no  corre- 
sponding data,  he  estimates  check  transactions  by  assuming 
that  bank  clearings  are  always  35  per  cent  thereof  (p.  118). 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  estimate  M'  (bank  deposits)  and  F' 
(their  velocity)  separately.  The  volume  of  trade  (7^  Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer  estimates  rdativdy  {i.e.  he  estimates  what 
we  have  called  Q  in  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  X).  This  is 
confessedly  one  of  the  roughest  parts  of  all  his  estimates. 
He  seeks  to  get  as  many  indicators  as  possible  of  the  growth 
of  trade  (p.  130),  without  much  regard  to  their  suitability. 
His  indicators  are  fifteen  in  nmnber,  viz.  population,  foreign 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  exports  and  imports  of  mer- 
chandise (values),  revenues  of  Post  Office  Department,  gross 
earnings  from  operation  of  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
freight  carried  by  railroads,  receipts  of  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  consumption  of  pig  iron,  bitimiinous  coal, 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  wool,  wines  and  liquors,  and  market 
value  of  reported  sales  on  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Rep- 
resenting each  of  these  sets  of  figures  by  index  niunbers,  he 
takes  their  simple  average  as  the  index  niunber  of  trade  for 
each  year  in  question. 

Of  coiu^,  as  Professor  Kemmerer  well  realized,  many  of 
these  figures  are  open  to  more  or  less  serious  objections. 
Population  is  a  poor  index  of  trade  when  trade  per  capita  is 
changing.  Values  are  inappropriate  unless  the  prices  are 
supposed  constant,  which  cannot  be  the  case  for  exports  and 
imports,  railroad  earnings,  or  stocks,  and  can  be  only  par- 
tially the  case  for  post  office  revenues  and  telegraph  receipts. 

Having  thtis  computed  for  1879-1908  the  various  elements 
theoretically  determining  price  levels  (viz.  MV+M'V  and 
T),  Professor  Kenunerer  uses  these  to  calculate  an  index 
number  of  prices.  The  index  number  thus  calculated  from 
the  other  magnitudes  in  the  equation  of  exchange,  he  calls 
the  ''relative  circulation.''  He  then  compares  the  figures 
for  relative  circulation  (virtually  from  the  formula  P  = 
(MV  +  M'V)  -^  T)  with  the  actual  statistics  of  price  levels. 
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These  directly  calculated  index  numbera  of  prices  he  takes 
as  an  average  of  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  (Com- 
mon's figures  and  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  137), 
wages  (those  of  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  137),  and  of 
the  Industrial  Commission),  and  prices  of  railroad  stocks  (Li> 
dustrial  Commission  and  Wall  Street  Journal),  wej^ting 
them  as  follows:  wages,  3  per  cent;  stocks,  8  per  cent; 
wholesale  commodities,  89  per  cent. 

The  two  sets  of  figures  —  "relative  drculatioD"  and  "gen- 
eral prices"  —  presented  visually  by  curves  (p.  149),  sbow 
a  graenU  agreaneut. 

$  2  (to  CHAPTUt  XU,  S  2) 
Method  ot  ColouUtiiig  M 
The  estimates  for  M,  or  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  are  based  on  the  reports  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency.   The  calculations  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

MotniT  IN  THa  UmTSD  Btatbb,  vtc.  (in  Biluohs  of  Dou-abs) 


W 


1900. 
1901  . 
1902. 
1903. 

1904  . 

1905  . 
1906. 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 


W 


(0 


m 


ill 


1.59 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
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Colunm  (2)  gives  the  money  in  the  United  States  in  the  middle 
of  each  calendar  year  according  to  the  official  estimates  of  the 
director  of  the  mint.  In  1907  these  official  estimates  were 
corrected  by  subtracting  an  estimated  error  of  $135,000,000 
from  the  gold  believed  to  be  in  the  United  States,  this  cor- 
rection being  made  in  view  of  the  investigations  of  Mamice 
L.  Muhleman.  The  mint  corrections  were  made,  however, 
only  for  the  ends  of  calendar  years.^  In  order  to  make  the 
corrections  apply  to  the  middle  of  a  given  calendar  year,  the 
corrected  figures  for  gold  in  the  United  States  at  the  b^^in- 
ning  and  end  of  it  were  averaged.  The  average  thus  obtained 
was  assumed  to  be  the  corrected  figure  for  gold  at  the  middle 
of  the  year.  This  corrected  figure  was  then  compared  with  the 
official  figure  for  gold  for  the  middle  of  the  year  and  the  differ- 
ence assumed  to  be  the  correction  for  that  date.  This  correc- 
tion was  then  deducted  from  the  figures  for  money  in  the 
United  States  given  in  column  (2)  above.  We  thus  obtain  the 
figures  in  column  (3).  Mr.  Muhleman  has  made  independent 
corrections  for  the  middles  of  the  years  1896-1900  inclusive. 
These  are  slightiy  smaller  than  those  calculated  from  the  mint 
figures  as  given  above,  the  differences  being  in  successive 
years,  .05,  .03,  .00,  .03,  .05.  Columns  (4)  and  (5)  of  our  table 
give  the  money  in  the  federal  treasiuy  and  the  money  re- 
ported in  banks  as  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Column  (6)  gives  the  estimated  per- 
centage not  reported.  This  estimate  is  found  by  assuming 
that  the  unreported  reserves  bear  the  same  ratio  to  there- 
ported  reserves  as  imreported  deposits  bear  to  reported  de- 
posits, the  latter  ratios  being  calculated  from  the  table  given 
in  the  next  section  (§  3)  of  this  Appendix. 

This  estimated  percentage  being  calculated  and  the  correc- 
tion found  by  it  being  added  to  the  money  in  reporting  banks, 
(column  5),  we  get  the  total  estimated  money  in  banks, 
(column  7).  Column  (8)  is  then  found  by  subtracting  from  the 
corrected  money  in  the  United  States  (as  given  in  column  3), 

^See  RepaH  of  the  Diredor  of  the  Mint,  1907,  p.  87. 
2f 
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the  sum  of  the  money  in  treasiuy  (oolmnn  4),  and  estimated 
mon^  in  banks  (oolmnn  7).  Tliese  estimates  of  money  in 
nonreporting  banks  are  of  com^e  subject  to  some  error;  but 
even  a  50  per  cent  error  in  the  lai^est  of  them  woukl  not 
affect  the  last  column  much  more  than  2  per  cent.  A  more 
important  possible  source  of  error  is  in  colunm  (2),  which  de- 
pends upon  hypothetical  estimates  of  gpkl  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Muhleman  writes  me  that  in  his  opinion  the 
corrections  made  by  the  Mint  Bureau  are  not  adequate. 
The  corrections  as  made  by  that  Bureau  and  here  adopted 
affect  several  of  the  figures  in  column  (8)  by  as  much  as  10 
per  cent.  The  errors  in  these  corrections  would  presumably 
be  much  smaller  than  this.  There  are  few  other  sources  of 
error  and,  taking  all  things  into  account,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  results  are  in  general  trustworthy  —  subject  to  a  prob- 
able error  of  perhaps  2  or  3  per  cent.  This  is  fair  accuracy 
as  ordinary  statistics  go. 

§  3  (to  C^haftbb  Xn,  §  2) 

Method  of  Calculating  M' 

The  calculations  for  obtaining  M',  or  individual  deposits 
subject  to  check,  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  49. 

The  figures  of  column  (2)  are  those  of  ''Individual  Depos- 
its" taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  (see  Report  for  1909,  pp.  64-66).  For  the  years 
1896-1899  correction  is  made  for  deposits  of  trust  companies 
and  savings  banks  misclassified  as  individual  deposits.  Prior 
to  1900  many  banks  included  such  deposits  of  bankers  as 
individual  deposits.  They  should  be  deducted  because  such 
deposits  in  one  bank  by  other  banks  are  not  generally  used 
for  commercial  purchases,  but  for  banking  operations.  These 
deposits,  to  be  deducted  from  column  (2),  are  given  in  col- 
umn (3). 

The  figures  in  cloumn  (3)  are  estimates  baaed  on  the  fact 
that  the  deposits  of  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
national  banks  are  (whenever  comparison  is  possible,  via. 
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1900-1908)  found  to  be  approximately  equal  to  the  deposits 
of  state  banks  in  national  banks.  As  the  state  bank  figures 
are  available  for  1896-1899,  they  are  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
missing  trust  and  savings  figures.  Since  the  original  edition 
of  this  book  was  printed,  consultation  with  the  Comptroller 
has  convinced  the  writer  that  these  corrections  are  too  large 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  them 
altogether.  They  are  retained,  however,  in  order  not  to 
necessitate  numerous  changes  in  the  plates.  Fortunately, 
as  will  be  seen  on  page  492,  the  net  error  thus  retained  is 
very  small. 

Individual  Deposfib,  Sxtbject  to  Check  (in  Billions  of  Dollars) 


(1) 


Ybab 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


(2). 


4.95 

5.10 

5.69 

6.77 

7.24 

8.46 

9.10 

9.55 

10.00 

11.35 

12.22 

13.10 

12.78 

14.01 


(3) 


>  b 


U 


g«6 


.16 
.21 
.25 
.33 


(4) 


.40 
.41 
.42 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.45 
.44 
.41 
.55 
.49 
.39 


(6) 


1.91 
1.94 
2.07 
2.23 
2.45 
2.60 
2.75 
2.93 
3.06 
3.26 
3.48 
3.69 
3.66 
3.91 


(6) 


M 

So 

Ss 


&6 


.11 
.11 

.16 
.27 
.18 
.36 
.36 
.25 
.23 
.36 
.40 
.33 
.29 
.38 


(7) 


CD 

I 


CO 


2 

i  a  J 


3.17 
3.25 
3.63 
4.38 
5.06 
5.96 
6.47 
6.87 
7.16 
8.17 
8.75 
9.63 
9.30 
10.11 


(8) 

O  tt 


85 

86 
88 
89 
87 
86 
84 
83 
81 
80 
78 
74 
71 
67 


§ 

s 


8 


S55 

EC 


2.68 
2.80 
3.19 
3.90 
4.40 
5.13 
5.43 
5.70 
5.80 
6.54 
6.84 
7.13 
6.60 
6.75 


After  deducting  the  correction  of  column  (3),  our  next 
step  is  to  add  the  correction  of  colunm  (4),  the  estimated 
deposits  unreported. 

The  figures  for  nonreporting  banks  for  1900  and  1902-1909 
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are  the  official  estdmates  of  the  Ckimptroller  of  the  Currency. 
(Those  for  1900  and  1902  are  entered  in  the  Comptroller's 
tables  under  the  rubric  "reporting  capital  only"  instead  of 
"nonreporting,"  but  I  am  assured  by  the  ComptroUer's 
office  that  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.)  The 
figure  for  1901  is  interpolated  between  those  of  1900  and  1902. 
The  figure  for  1896  is  estimated  by  the  aid  of  two  assumptions. 
The  first  assumption  is  that  the  unreported  deposits  in  that 
year  should  be  larger  relatively  to  all  deposits  than  was  the 
case  in  1903,  as  the  table  shows  that  the  farther  back  we  go 
the  larger  is  the  percentage  of  missing  deposits.  This  con- 
sideration indicates  that  the  correction  exceeds  .28.  The 
second  assiunption  is  that  the  correction  should  be  less 
absoliUdy  than  in  later  years ;  because  the  total  deposits  were 
then  much  less  than  later;  and  because  the  official  figures 
in  column  (4),  viz.  those  for  1900  and  1902-1909  show,  as  we 
proceed  backward  in  time,  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for 
them  to  grow  less  in  absolute  amount.  (The  chief  exception 
is  for  1909,  when  the  special  investigation  of  April  28  reached 
an  unusual  degree  of  accuracy.)  This  consideration  would 
make  the  correction  less  than  .50.  Therefore,  between  .28 
and  .50  we  select  .40  as  a  rough  mean.  The  error  involved  is 
not  likely  to  affect  the  final  column  more  than  3  or  4  per 
cent.    The  corrections  for  1897-1899  are  interpolated. 

Column  (5)  gives  a  correction  to  be  subtracted,  vix.  the 
deposits  in  savings  banks.  These  deposits,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  not  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  but  are 
nevertheless  included  in  the  official  'individual  deposits" 
of  column  (2).  The  item  for  1909  as  here  given  includes, 
besides  the  reported  figures,  an  additional  item  of  .20  (ue, 
$200,000,000),  being  the  savings  accounts  of  the  state 
banks  of  Illinois.  The  inclusion  of  this  Illinois  item  is 
simply  in  order  to  make  the  figures  for  1909  comparable 
with  those  of  the  preceding  years  in  which  the  same  item 
had  always  been  included  (see  Comptroller's  Report,  1909, 
pp.  43-44). 

Colmnn  (6)  contains  another,  though  small,  subtractive 
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correction,  viz.  the  '^exchanges  for  clearing  house."  In 
general,  these  exchanges  represent  checks  which  have  been 
deposited  by  the  persons  receiving  them  but  which  have  not 
yet  reached  the  home  bank  and  been  charged  against  the  pei^ 
sons  who  drew  them.  Any  one  (except  a  sharper  or  a 
blunderer)  will,  as  soon  as  he  has  drawn  a  check,  deduct  the 
amount  of  it  (say  1100)  from  his  deposit  balance  and  refrain 
from  drawing  against  it  again.    Such  a  person — say  Smith 

—  r^ards  the  $100  as  transferred  to  his  drawee  —  say  Jones 

—  and  no  more  Smithes  than  money  would  be  which  he  had 
paid  out.  But  it  takes  time  before  the  bank  on  which  Smith 
draws  knows  of  this  transfer  of  Smith's  deposits  to  Jones. 
In  the  meantime  the  bank  books  still  include  this  $100  among 
Smith's  deposits.  The  total  figure  for  deposits  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  inclusion  of  the  $100  in  Smith's  account  pro- 
vided it  is  not  included  in  Jones's  accoimt  also.  But  when 
Jones  deposits  the  check  in  his  bank,  this  (Jones's)  bank  adds 
$100  to  Jones's  account  b^ore  Smith's  bank  can  deduct  it  from 
Smith's  account.  That  is,  the  $100  is  temporarily  counted  as 
both  Smith's  and  Jones's.  If  both  sides  of  this  transfer  were 
recorded  at  the  same  time,  there  would  be  no  double  counting. 
But  until  the  check  reaches  Smith's  bank  the  only  record  of 
the  deduction  which  should  be  made  from  Smith's  account  is 
in  the  "exchanges  for  clearing  house"  which,  accordingly,  we 
must  deduct  in  our  statistics. 

These  figures,  however,  have  to  be  estimated.  Only  for 
April  28,  1909,  are  they  given  for  all  banks,  the  figures  being 
those  of  the  special  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission  al- 
ready referred  to.  Of  this  amount,  four  fifths  are  of  national 
banks ;  and  as  national  banks  report  annually  their  exchanges 
against  clearing  houses,  we  assume  that  the  total  each  year 
is  five  fourths  of  that  reported  by  the  national  banks  (see 
Comptroller's  Report,  1908,  pp.  514-522).  The  whole  correc- 
tion is  so  smaU  that  any  error  in  this  assmned  ratio  is  quite 
negligible  in  the  final  result. 

Column  (7)  is  derived  by  applying  to  colimm  (2)  the  above 
mentioned  corrections, — deduction  of  items  in  column  (3), 
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addition  of  those  of  colamn  (4),  deduction  of  odimin  (5),  and 

deduction  of  column  (6). 

But  even  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  desired  item, — depodt 

currency,  or  deposits  subject  to  check.    The  net  individual 

depoats  which  we  have  estimated  include,  not  only  current 

accounts,  but  deposits  on  certificate  and  other  deposits  which 

are  considtted  investments  rather  than  media  of  exchange. 

Hie  first  published  att^npt  to  give  the  true  deposits  subjed  to 

cheek  is  that  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission.    In  their 

valuable  special  Report  asof  April  28, 1909,constructed  through 

the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  checkable  deposits  are 

given  as  6.94  biUions.'    This  6.94  is  subject  to  an  addition 

for  ''nonreporting  banks"  and  a  deduction  for  ''exchange 

against  clearing  house."    The  unreported  deposits  of  all 

kinds  are  estimated  for  1909  in  the  table  at  .39,  of  which,  by 

6  94 
proportion,  only     '       of  .39  or  .19,  is  probably  checkaUe. 

The  .38  exchanges  against  clearing  houses  'must  be  assumed  to 
be  aknost  wholly  against  deposits  subject  to  check.  The  nd 
corrected  figure  is  therefore  6.94  +  .19  ^  .38  or  6.75  billions 
as  the  checkable  deposits  in  1909.  These  constitute  about 
67  per  cent  of  the  ''net  individual  deposits  "  of  column  (7). 

This  figure  for  checkable  deposits  in  1909  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  column  (9)  in  the  table.  As  it  is  only  67  per  coit 
of  the  net  individual  deposits,  and  as  it  could  not  be  assumed 
that  the  same  ratio  obtained  for  other  years,  I  was  unwilling 
to  guess  at  the  deposits  subject  to  check  for  these  other  years 
without  further  light.  Accordingly  I  wrote  to  Mr.  A.  Piatt 
Andrew,  then  Director  of  the  AGnt,  and  asked  him  whether, 
in  his  capacity  as  advisor  to  the  Monetary  Commission,  he 
could  not  have  a  search  made  among  the  Comptroller's  rec- 
ords for  1896  and  a  few  other  years  in  order  to  obtain  the 

^  See  Senate  Doooment,  225,  6l8t  Congrees,  2d  Session,  Special 
Report  from  Banks  of  the  United  States,  April  28, 1909,  p.  261 ;  also 
Report  of  ComptroUer  of  the  Cwreney,  1909,  p.  835.  The  iSgares  an 
exolurive  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rioo,  and  the  Philippines,  althoogh  tiia 
sum  thus  ezoluded  is  soaroely  appreoiable. 
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corresponding  ratio  for  such  years.  Through  his  kindness 
and  that  of  the  Commission  and  Comptroller^  in  acceding  to 
my  request,  it  has  been  made  possible  to  work  out  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  for  1896  as  85  per  cent ;  for  1899  as  89  per  cent  ; 
and  for  1906  as  78  per  cent. 

Mr.  Andrew  gives  4.97  billions  as  the  total  (uncorrected) 
deposits  of  all  bank^  as  of  July  14,  1896.    This  figure  is 
slightly  more  complete  than  what  I  had  already  used  from  the 
Comptroller's  Report  (viz.  4.95),  doubtless  because,  for  this 
particular  inquiry,  a  larger  number  of  banks  were  included 
than  had  originally  been  used  in  the  Comptroller's  tables. 
Mr.  Andrew  gives  the  checkable  deposits  as  2.59  billions. 
This  figure  is  subject  to  two  corrections:  one  to  accoimt  for 
unreporting  banks,  and  one  to  accoimt  for  exchanges  for  clear- 
ing hoiise.    We  have  estimated  the  deposits  of  nonreporting 
banks  at  .40 ;  and,  since  Mr.  Andrew  has  discovered  in  such 
banks  .02  more  total  deposits  (4.97)  than  the  Comptroller 
reported,  we  must  assmne  that  there  are  .02  less  unreported 
deposits  in  his  figures  than  in  the  Comptroller's.    This  would 
make  the  estimated  unreported  dep)osits  for  Andrew's  figures 
.38  instead  of  .40  which  we  assumed  for  the  Comptroller's. 
The  part  of  this  ascribable  to  the  deposits  subject  to  check 

(2.59)  is  jII  X  .38  or  .20.    This  is  the  first  (and  additive) 

correction.  The  second  (and  subtractive)  correction  is  the 
exchanges  for  clearing  house,  viz.  .11.  The  final  corrected 
fig^ire  is  therefore  2.59  +  .20  -  .11  or  2.68.      The  ratio  of 

this  to  the  "net  deposits"  is  ^—  or  85  per  cent. 

For  1899,  Andrew's  figures  for  total  net  deposits  are  4.38  and 
for  checkable  deposits  4.09.  His  figures  for  total  deposits 
(7.07)  are  .30  completer  than  those  of  the  Comptroller  em- 
ployed in  the  first  column  of  the  above  table,  and  thus  reduce 
the  estimate  for  nonreporting  banks  applicable  to  Andrew's 

4  09 
figures  from  .44  to  .14,  of  which  -^  X  .14  or  .08  are  ascrib- 

7.07 
able  to  the  deposits  subject  to  check.    The  correction  con^ 
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aiflting  of  exchanges  for  dearing  house  is  .27.  The  figures 
for  checkable  deposits  are  therefore  4.09  +  -08  —  .27  or 
3.90,  which  is  89  per  cent  of  the  ''net  deposits"  (4.38). 

For  1906  Andrew's  figures  for  total  net  deposits  are  8.75 
and  for  checkable  deposits,  6.90.  His  figures  for  total 
deposits  (12.37)  are  less  complete  than  those  of  the  Comp- 
troUer,  thus  increasing  the  estimate  for  unreporting  banks 

6  90 
applicable  to  his  figures  from  .41  to  .61,  of  which    '       X  .61 

or  .34  are  ascribable  to  the  deposits  subject  to  check.  The 
exchanges  for  clearing  house  were  .40.  The  figures  for  check- 
able deposits  are  therefore  6.90  +  .34  —  40  or  6.84,  which  is 
78  per  cent  of  the  "net  deposits"  8.75)  We  thus  have 
figures  for  column  (9)  and  colimm  (8)  for  the  years  1896, 
1899,  1906,  1909. 

If  now,  for  intervening  years,  we  interpolate  evenly  between 
these  percentage  figures  for  the  years  1896,  1899, 1906,  1909, 
we  shall  have  colunm  (8)  of  the  preceding  table. 

Column  (9)  may  next  be  formed  for  the  remaining  years 
by  applying  the  percentages  m  column  (8)  to  the  net  indi- 
vidual deposits  in  coliunn  (7).  Thus  the  table  is  made  com- 
plete. 

The  results  are  of  course  subject  to  a  probable  error  which, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  only  some  2  or  3  per  cent  for 
the  years  1896,  1899,  1906,  1909,  and  perhaps  double  as 
much  for  years  midway  in  the  intervals  between  these  four 
years. 

It  seems  strange,  since  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  relative 
importance  of  check  and  money  circulation,  that  no  attempt 
has  previously  been  made  to  estimate  or  record  the  volume  of 
the  ciurency  which  circulates  by  check.  This  currency  and 
its  circulation  are  of  many  times  the  statistical  importance  of 
money  and  its  circulation.  Our  wonder  is  the  greater  "vrfien 
we  consider  that  "  deposits  subject  to  check  "  have  been  regu- 
larly reported  by  individual  banks  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  The  published  figures  b^an  in  the  'OO's  to 
omit  this  category  and  lump  all  "individual  deposits"  to- 
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gether^  and  subsequent  reports  have  simply  f  oUowed  the  prec- 
edent  thus  established.  The  present  Comptroller  states  that 
he  intends,  hereafter,  to  separate  the  item  of  deposits  subject 
to  check ;  so  that  we  may  hope  from  now  on  to  have  annual 
returns  of  the  checkable  deposits.  We  shall  then  know  each 
year  the  magnitude  of  that  item  in  our  circulatory  mediimi 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  does  nine  tenths  of  the  exchange 
work  of  the  coimtry. 

§  4  (to  Chaptbb  XII,  §  3) 

Method  of  Calculating  M'V  for  1886  and  1909 

According  to  the  Comptroller's  Report  for  1896,  the  total 
sum  (money  and  checks)  deposited  in  all  reporting  banks  on 
the  settling  day  nearest  July  1, 1896,  was  303  millions.    Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer's  allowance  for  nonreporting  banks  (op.  cit.f 
pp.  110-111)  brings  the  figures  up  to  506  millions.    The  pro- 
pK>rtion  of  checks  found  in  all  deposits  reported  was  92.5  per 
cent,  which,  if  applied  to  the  estimated  506  milUons  of  total 
deposits,  will  give  468  miUions  as  the  total  checks  deposited 
in  one  day.    But  July  1,  being  a  first  day  of  the  month, 
would  show  exceptionally  large  deposits.    In  order  to  de- 
termine how  much  allowance  to  make  for  this  fact,  I  have 
obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gilpin  of  the  New 
York  clearing  house,  the  figures  for  the  New  York  clearings  of 
July  2,  1896.    July  2  was  selected  because  the  checks  depos- 
ited in  New  York  July  1  would  appear  in  the  clearing  house 
statistics  of  July  2.    The  clearings  for  July  2  amoimted  to 
157  millions,  while  the  daily  average  for  1896  was  only  95 
millions  or  60  per  cent  as  much.    Thus,  the  excessive  clear- 
ings of  July  2  have  to  be  corrected  by  multiplying  by  .60  in 
order  to  reach  a  true  average  for  the  year.    It  is  perhaps  fair 
to  assume  that  the  deposits  made  on  July  1  in  New  York 
require  substantially  the  same  correction.    If  we  could  as- 
sume that  the  abnormality  of  the  day's  deposits  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  were  exactly  like  that  of  New  York,  requiring 
the  same  correction  factor  (.60),  then  this  correction  factor 
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would  apidy  to  the  ^diole  country.  But  this  assumptiozi  we 
cannot  make.  Doubtless  .60  is  too  sniall  an  estimate  of  the 
true  multiidier  for  the  whole  ooimtry  outside  of  New  Yotk. 
The  departure  from  the  average  was  probably  somewhat  less 
than  in  New  York  City. 

That  this  is  the  case  appears  likely  for  various  reasons. 
In  the  iSrst  place  New  York  is  more  sensitive  to  the  varia- 
tions in  business  activity  than  the  country  generally.  Con- 
sistently with  this  view,  we  find  that  the  percentage  fluctua- 
tion in  dearings  from  year  to  year  is  much  greater  in  New 
York  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  By  comparing  each 
year  with  the  next,  we  find  this  to  be  true  of  all  except  five  of 
the  twenty-seven  years  from  1883  to  1909  ^  inclusive. 

Again,  the  quarterly  and  semiannual  dividends  would  cut  a 
larger  figure  in  a  financial  center  like  New  York  than  in  other 
places,  in  many  of  which  few  or  no  dividends  are  received. 

Finally,  in  laige  cities  like  New  York,  checks  are  deposited 
more  systematically  and  promptly,  so  that  a  fuller  proportion 
of  the  first-of-the-month  checks  received  on  July  1  would  be 
deposited  on  that  day  than  in  a  smaUer  community.  In  the 
smaller  conmiunity  these  checks  straggle  along  to  banks 
throu^  several  days  after  being  received,  thus  tending  to 
even  up  the  daily  flow  and  in  particular  to  diminish  the  excess 
on  and  about  July  1.  We  conclude  that  .60  is  a  minimum 
estimate  for  our  multiplier  for  1896. 

Having  obtained  .60  as  a  minimum  estimate,  we  next 
proceed  to  ascertain  a  maximum  estimate.  We  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  deposits  outside  of  New  York  are  so  far 
subject  to  the  influence  of  quarterly  dividends,  first-of-the- 
month  payments,  etc.,  that  the  volume  of  checks  deposited 
outside  of  New  York  must  to  some  extent  exceed  the  average 
in  1896.  We  need  to  know  to  what  extent  we  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  this  outside  volume  of  checks  deposited  on  the 
day  chosen  exceeded  the  average.     We  can  best  reach  such  a 

^8ee  Financial  Review   (the   Anmial    of    the  Cammereial 
Financial  Chronide),  1906,  p.  26  and  1910,  p.  33. 
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safe  estimate  by  means  of  some  data  on  clearing  houses  in  the 
Finance  Report  for  1896  (p.  493,  CJomptroUer's  Report). 
It  is  there  shown  that  on  July  1,  or  ''the  settling  day  nearest 
July  1/'  66  out  of  the  78  clearing  houses  of  the  country  had 
S228,000y000  of  clearings.  We  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the 
country's  total  clearings  on  that  day  were  larger  than  this,  be- 
cause the  returns  as  given  include  only  66  out  of  the  78  clear- 
ing houses  of  the  country ;  and  that  on  the  following  day  they 
were  larger  still,^  because  it  was  then  that  occurred  the  bulk  of 
the  heavy  July  1  deposits  of  checks.  If  the  $228,000,000  clear- 
ings on  July  1,  1896,  were  representative  for  each  day  of 
1896,  we  could,  simply  by  multiplying  by  the  number  of 
settling  days  of  1896, 305  days,  find  the  total  clearings  of  the 
country.  But  the  result  of  this  multipUcation  is  67.1  bil- 
lions, whereas  the  actual  clearings  of  the  coimtry  for  1896 
were  only  51.2  billions.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
clearings  on  July  1,  and  presumably  still  more  those  of  July  2, 
exceeded  the  daily  average  and  need  to  be  reduced  at  least  in 

the  ratio  ^  or  .76. 
67.1 

Hence  the  true  correction  factor  must  lie  between  .60  and 
,76.  Splitting  the  difference  we  have  .68  as  an  estimate  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  correct  figures  on  either  side ;  espe- 
cially as  .60  and  .76  are  so  very  safe  or  extreme  limits.  Fig- 
ures very  near  either  of  them  are  improbable.  The  probable 
error  is  simply  set  at  5  or  6  per  cent. 

We  turn  now  to  similar  calculations  for  1909.  At  my 
request  Professor  Weston  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Kinley,  has  used  sub- 
stantially the  same  method  for  estimating  the  check  circula- 

^  Conyinoing  proof  that  the  clearings  on  July  2  exceeded  those 
on  July  1  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  whereas  Uie  New  York  state 
clearings  for  July  1, 1896,  were  $140,000,000,  as  given  in  the  Comp- 
troller's Report  for  1896  (p.  494),  the  New  York  CUy  clearings 
alone  on  July  2  were  $157,000,000. 

For  New  York  City  the  clearings,  as  Mr.  Gflpin  of  the  New  York 
clearing  house  has  informed  me,  were  far  larger  on  July  2, 1896, 
than  on  July  1,  the  two  figures  being  167  and  138  millions  respectively. 
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tion  of  1909  based  on  Knley's  investigation  ^  of  that  year  for 
March  16.  Professor  Weston  estimates  the  total  check  de- 
posits of  March  16, 1909,  at  1.02  billions.  This  is  below  the 
daily  average.  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  dearings  of  the 
New  York  clearing  house  on  March  17,  which  reflect  the  de- 
posits made  in  New  York  banks  on  the  previous  day;  these 
were  268  millions,  which  was  not  representative  of  the  year, 
as  the  average  daily  clearings  were  much  greater,  being  342 
millions,  or  28  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  March  17. 
1.28  is  therefore  the  correction  multiplier  we  would  apply  if 
we  could  trust  New  York  clearings  to  be  a  faithful  barometer 
for  the  whole  country.  But  since,  as  we  have  seen,  New 
York  is  especially  sensitive  to  speculative  and  other  varia- 
tions in  banking  operations,  and  as  a  part  is  usually  more 
variable  than  the  whole,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
abnormality  we  find  in  New  York  of  the  deposits  on  March 
16  exaggerates  the  abnormality  of  that  day  for  the  oountiy 
at  large,  and  that  the  correction  multipUer  should  be  less 
than  1.28.  In  order  to  set  a  safe  lower  limit,  we  may  see 
what  figure  would  result  from  the  extreme  assumption  that 
outside  of  New  York  the  day's  deposits  on  March  16,  1909, 
were  exactly  the  same  as  the  daily  average  for  the  year. 
We  can  make  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  the  resulting  coiree- 
tion  factor  from  the  table  on  page  59. 

This  table  is  constructed  from  data  taken  from  Kinley's 
report  to  the  Monetary  Commission  on  Credit  Instruments 
(pp.  182,  186)  together  with  the  estimated  corrections  for  the 
whole  country's  check  deposits  made  by  Professor  Weston. 

The  figure  for  deposits  in  New  York  City  is  given  for  March 
16,  1909.  Deducting  these  figures  from  those  estimated  by 
Weston  for  the  entire  country,  we  have  the  depoats  (786) 
outside  New  York.  But  the  daily  average  in  New  York  has 
been  shown  to  be  probably  28  per  cent  hi^er,  or  306.  These 
figures,  added  to  those  for  deposits  outside  New  York  (786), 

1  Einley,  The  Use  of  Credit  InetrufnerUe  in  PaymenU  in  the  United 
StcUeSf  National  Monetary  Commisaion,  6l8t  Congreaa,  2d  Sessioo, 
Doo.  No.  399,  1910. 
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give  the  daily  average  for  the  entire  country,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  only  New  York  City  was  abnormal  on  the  day  se- 
lected. The  result  (1092),  compared  with  the  actual  deposits 
on  the  day  selected  (1025),  shows  the  correction  factor  on  the 
assumption  that  only  New  York  was  abnormal.  This  factor 
is  1.07.  This  furnishes  a  lower  limit  for  the  correction  factor 
we  are  seeking. 

Chxckb  Dbpobitbd  (in  Millions) 


(1) 


March  16,  1900 

Daily  average  if  New  York  were  alone 
abnormal 

Ratioaveragetoactnial.i^.1.07 


(2) 

NbwYobx 
Cirr 


239 
306 


(3) 


OrmsDM 
NmwYo 

GlTT 


786 
786 


(4) 

TOTAI. 


1025 
1092 


SpUtting  the  difference  between  our  extreme  limits,  1.07 
and  1.28,  we  get,  as  our  estimate  of  the  correction  factors, 
1.17  in  1909  as  compared  with  .68  for  1896.  The  range  of 
possible  error  on  either  side  is  about  10  for  1909  and  8  for 
1896.  As  the  limits  are  all  very  extreme,  the  probable  error 
must  be  much  less  —  perhaps  half  as  much.  We  may  judge 
that  the  correction  factors,  .68  and  1.17,  are  probably  correct 
within  5  or  6  per  cent. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  468  millions  estimated  as  the 
actual  check  deposits  made  on  July  1,  1896,  must  be  multi- 
plied by  .68  in  order  to  obtain  the  estimated  average  daily 
deposits  in  1896.  The  result  is  318  millions ;  which,  multi- 
plied by  the  305  (settling  days),  gives  97.0  billions  as  our  esti- 
mate for  the  check  transactions  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1896. 

Likewise,  multiplying  the  estimated  volume  of  adtuil 
<sheck  transactions  in  the  United  States  on  March  16,  1909 
{vis.  1025  millions),  by  the  correction  factor,  1,17,  we  obtain 
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1.20  billions  as  the  estimated  daily  average  check  deposits 
and  transactions.  Multiplying  this  by  303  (the  number  of 
clearing  days  of  the  New  York  clearing  house  and  presumably 
the  average  niunber  of  banking  days  in  the  country),  we 
obtain  364  billions  as  oiu*  estimate  of  the  check  transactioDS 
in  the  United  States  in  1909. 

§  5  (to  Chaptbb  XII,  §  3) 

Method  of  Caloulating  M'V  for  1897-1908 

Although  New  York  clearings  constitute  two  thirds  of  aD 
clearings  for  the  country,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the 
check  transactions  in  and  about  New  York  form  two  thirds 
of  the  check  transactions  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  reported  check  deposits  in  New  York 
on  March  16,  1909,  amounted  to  239  millions.  This  figure, 
being  for  New  York,  is  probably  nearly  complete  and  indi- 
cates, as  we  have  seen,  an  estimated  average  for  the  daily 
deposits  in  New  York  City  in  1909  of  306  millions.  This 
gives  306  X  303  or  93  bilUons  for  New  York  City,  for  the 
entire  year.  Our  estimate  for  the  entire  country  was  364 
biUions,  leaving  271  billions  outside  of  New  York  City.  Let 
us  compare  these  estimated  figures  for  checks  deposited  with 
the  figures  for  clearings.  The  New  York  clearings  in  1909 
amounted  to  104  billions  and  those  outside  New  York,  to 
62  billions. 

The  New  York  clearings  (104)  thus  exceed  the  New  York 
check  deposits  (93),  probably  because  the  clearings  on  ac- 
count of  outside  banks  include  clearings  representing  bank- 
ing transactions  as  distinguished  from  commercial  trans- 
actions, since  New  York  City  is  the  chief  central  reserve 

93 

city.    The  New  York  City  deposits  were  thus  only  -— 

l.VrX 

or  about  90  per  cent  of  the  New  York  clearings.    Outside  of 

New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deposits  far  exceeded  the 

271 
clearings,  being  in  the  ratio  -^  or  4.4.    These  ratios  between 

62 
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check  transactions  and  clearings,  viz.  .90  for  New  York  and 
4.4  for  '' outside/'  would  indicate  that  the  published  figures 
for  clearings  should  be  weighted  in  the  ratio  of  4.4  to  .9  or 
about  5  to  1.  That  is,  on  the  basis  of  1909  figures,  five  times 
the  outside  clearings  plus  once  the  New  York  clearings  should 
be  a  good  barometer  of  check  transactions. 

Of  1896,  unfortunately,  we  lack  the  figures  for  New  York 
City  deposits.  We  have,  however,  figures  for  the  deposits 
in  New  York  state  in  both  1896  and  .1909 ;  and  a  study  of 
these  figures  indicates  that  the  ratio  of  weighting  for  1896 
should  be  something  over  3  to  1.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
uix>n  it,  we  shall  use  the  weighting  5  to  1  for  all  the  years. 
The  difference  in  the  results  between  this  system  of  5  to  1  and 
a  system  of  3  to  1,  or  any  intermediate  system,  will  be  small, 
but  5  to  1  is  chosen  because  (1)  the  data  for  1896  on  which  the 
niunber  3  is  based  are  less  certain  than  those  for  1909,  and 
(2)  the  New  York  clearings  are  not  as  good  a  representative 
of  New  York  deposits  as  the  outside  clearings  are  of  outside 
deposits ;  the  New  York  clearings  being  somewhat  vitiated  by 
an  element  extraneous  to  New  York  and  especially  by  the 
banking  transactions  connected  with  adjustments  of  bank 
reserves.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  give  as  much  weight  as 
possible  to  the  ''outside"  clearings. 

Having  obtained  our  "barometer"  of  check  transactions, 
viz.  New  York  clearings  plus  five  times  outside  clearings,  we 
merely  need  to  multiply  this  by  the  proper  ratio  in  order  to 
obtain  the  check  transactions  themselves.  Absolute  knowl- 
edge of  this  ratio  of  check  transactions  to  the  barometer 
exists  only  for  1896  and  1909,  in  which  years  we  know 
the  check  transactions  as  well  as  the  barometer.  These  ra- 
tios are  .69  and  .88.  But  we  cannot  err  greatly  in  assimiing 
that  the  intermediate  years  have  intermediate  ratios,  varying 
regularly  each  year.    The  result  is  the  following  table :  — 
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ClBABINOB  as  BaBOICBTBB  of  ChBCK  T&ANSACnONB 


O) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(S> 

(6)  M'V' 

(7)V 

Tbab 

NiwYoax 

OimiDB 

Baboiotbe 

Ratio  or 
Cbbcx 
Traxb- 

ACnON  TO 

BAiomnB 

Chbck 
TlKAim- 

orCmco. 

(2)+6X(3) 

Acnom 
(4)X(6) 

POORS  (VO 

(6)+ir 

1896  . 

28.9 

22.4 

140.9 

.69 

97 

36.2 

1897  . 

33.4 

23.8 

152.4 

.70 

106 

37.9 

1808  . 

42.0 

26.9 

176.5 

.72 

127 

39.8 

1899  . 

60.8 

33.3 

227.3 

.73 

166 

42.6 

1900  . 

52.6 

33.4 

219.6 

.75 

165 

37.5 

1901  . 

79.4 

39.0 

274.4 

.76 

208 

40.6 

1902  . 

76.3 

41.7 

284.8 

.78 

222 

40.9 

1903  . 

66.0 

43.2 

282.0 

.79 

223 

39.1 

1904  . 

68.6 

43.9 

288.1 

.81 

233 

40.2 

1905  . 

93.8 

50.0 

343.8 

.82 

282 

43.1 

1906  . 

104.7 

55.2 

380.7 

.84 

320 

46.8 

1907  . 

87.2 

57.8 

376.2 

.85 

320 

44i^ 

1908  . 

79.3 

53.1 

344.8 

.87 

300 

45.5 

1909  . 

103.6 

62.0 

413.6 

.88 

364 

53.9 

As  already  indicated,  only  the  first  and  last  figures  in  column 
(5)  are  independently  calculated,  the  rest  being  interpolated. 
The  other  figures  in  the  table  explain  themselves.  The  last 
column  gives  the  very  important  magnitude  which  we  have 
caUed  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  bank  deposits  subject  to 
check,  or  the ''  activity  "  of  checkable  accounts.  The  probable 
errors  of  the  last  column  are  believed  to  range  between  about 
6  and  10  per  cent. 

§  6  (to  Chapter  XII,  §  4) 

Qeneral  Praotioal  Formula  for  Caloulatiiig  F 
I.  An  Approximate  Formtda 

For  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  circulation  of  money,  and 
measuring  it  by  bank  records,  we  may  classify  the  persons 
who  use  money  in  purchase  of  goods  into  three  groups:  — 

1.  Commercial  depositors,  i.e.  all  engaged  in  business  — 
firms,  companies,  and  others  —  who  have  bank  deposits 
mainly  or  wholly  apart  from  personal  accounts. 

2.  All  other  depositors,  chiefly  private  persons. 
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3.  All  who,  like  most  wage  earners,  are  not  depositors  at  all. 

These  three  classes  we  shall  distinguish  as  ^'Commercial 
depositors/'  ''Other  depositors/'  and  "Nondepositors/' 
or  C,  0,  and  N.  The  money  in  the  possession  of  "Commer- 
cial depositors"  we  shall  call  "till  money/'  and  the  rest 
"  pocket  money." 

The  three  groups  necessarily  include  all  in  the  community 
who  circulate  money.  By  circulating  money  is  meant  ex- 
pending it  in  exchange,  not  for  some  other  circulating  medium, 
as  checks,  but  for  goods. 

The  nature  of  these  three  groups  of  people  must  now  occupy 
our  attention.  In  countries  advanced  in  .the  art  of  banking, 
'^ Commercial  depositors"  include  practically  all  business 
estabUshments,  and  little  else;  "Other  depontors"  include 
most  persons  in  the  professional  and  salaried  classes  and  pro- 
prietors, and  little  else;  while  the  class  of  "Nondepositors" 
is  almost  coterminous  with  wage  earners. 

It  is  true  that  these  characterizations  of  the  three  classes 
are  not  quite  complete.  "Commercial  depositors,"  for  in- 
stance, do  not  include  some  small  business  dealers,  like  street 
vendors,  for  these  usually  have  no  bank  accounts.  But  the 
number  of  such  is  comparatively  small  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  business  men  or  corporations  who  do  have  ac- 
counts, and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  business  they  do  is 
still  smaller.  It  follows  that  the  money  they  handle  is  n^li- 
gible.  In  the  United  States,  at  least,  excepting  those  rural 
parts  of  the  South  and  a  few  other  places  where  the  money 
expenditures  are  very  small,  the  custom  of  having  bank 
accounts  is  practically  universal  among  business  men,  firms, 
and  corporations. 

To  keep  a  bank  account  is,  in  fact,  a  practical  necessity  of 
business.  Without  such  an  accoimt  a  business  man  practi- 
cally deprives  himself  of  three  of  the  most  essential  aids  in 
modem  business:  the  use  of  circulating  credit;  the  use  of 
remittance  by  mail;  and  the  use  of  time  credit. 

Unless  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  pay  "spot  cash"  or  prefers 
to  do  so — and  such  cases  are  both  few  in  number  and  insignif* 
2q 
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icant  in  the  amounts  of  money  involved  —  he  will  almost  in« 
variably  find  it  easier  to  make  payment  by  check.  More- 
over, the  very  fact  that  most  other  business  men  use  banking 
facilities  creates  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  have  an  account 
himself,  both  because  he  dislikes  to  appear  ''different/'  and 
because,  when  others  pay  him  by  checks,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  cash  these  checks,  —  a  procedure  which  is  always  more 
trouble  than  to  deposit  them. 

Cash  payments  are  especially  inconvenient  when  business 
is  done  at  a  distance.  Remitting  money  by  post,  express,  or 
personal  delivery  is  troublesome,  risky,  and  expensive  as 
compared  with  posting  a  letter  containing  a  check.  Even 
a  post-office  money  order  is  a  clumsy  and  expensive  substi- 
tute, and  its  use  proclaims  the  user  an  insignificant  financial 
factor. 

Again,  a  business  man  without  a  bank  accoimt  cannot  usu- 
ally obtain  time  credit,  either  from  dealers  or  from  banks. 
In  the  United  States  a  bank  likes  to  lend  only  to  its  own  de- 
positors. A  business  man  who  asks  for  a  bank  loan  usually 
meets  with  the  request  to  open  an  account.  If  he  should  seek 
a  loan  from  another  dealer,  as  for  instance,  his  supply  house, 
the  absence  of  a  bank  account  would  arouse  suspicions  as  to 
his  business  standing,  and  might  lead  to  a  refusal. 

These  facts,  confirmed  by  observation  and  inquiry,  have 
led  to  the  belief  that  practically  all  business  transactions  in 
the  United  States,  certainly  over  99  per  cent  (measured,  not 
by  their  number,  but  by  their  aggregate  size),  make  some  use 
of  bank  accoimts.  Even  in  localities  where  there  are  no  banks, 
traders  usually  like  to  have  a  bank  account  in  the  nearest 
town,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  dealings  as  purchasers. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  cat^ory  of  ''Commercial 
depositors"  coincides  for  all  practical  purposes  with  the  cate- 
gory of  business  establishments. 

''Other  depositors"  include  most  proprietors,  professional, 
and  salaried  persons.  Almost  no  wage  earners  are  included, 
and  almost  no  business  establishments  or  business  men  in  a 
business  capacity.    When  a  single  individual  conducts  a  busi- 
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ness,  he  usually  separates  carefully  his  busmess  self  from 
his  personal  self.  John  Smith,  the  individual,  and  the  John 
Smith  Shop  are  distinct.  The  pocket  money  of  the  one  and 
the  till  money  of  the  other  are  not  often  confused.  Where 
payments  of  money  are  made  from  one  to  the  other,  the  trans- 
action is  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  payments  be- 
tween the  shop  and  any  other  person.  Originally,  and  under 
primitive  conditions,  it  is  of  course  true  that  no  such  distinc- 
tion was  observed,  and  even  to-day  the  differentiation  is 
sometimes  immarked,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  hucksters,  peddlers, 
fruit-stand  dealers,  and  small  country  shopkeepers.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  these  persons  are  not  usually  depositors 
anyway.  Moreover,  their  number  is  small;  and  since  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  money  they  handle  is  also  small,  their 
classification  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a  matter  of  indifference. 
It  is  true  that  occasional  cases  exist  of  ordinary  business  men 
who  have  the  exclusive  ownership  of  a  business  and  do  not 
take  care  to  separate  clearly  their  business  and  their  personal 
accounts.  Yet  we  may,  in  such  cases,  perform  the  separation 
in  thought.  When  such  a  person  withdraws  money  from  his 
till  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket,  we  may  say  his  business  self  has 
paid  his  personal  self  some  dividends  of  the  business.  Like- 
wise, his  checks  drawn  are  usually  distinguishable  as  between 
his  business  or  his  personal  expenses,  even  though  he  him- 
self fails  to  keep  two  separate  bank  accounts.  But  such  cases 
are  rare  and  imimportant,  because  modem  business  of  size  is 
usually  conducted  by  partnerships  and  corporations,  where  a 
strict  separation  of  accounts  is  necessary  to  saf^uard  con- 
flicting interests. 

So  much  for  the  line  of  demarcation  between  ''Other  de- 
positors" and  "Conunercial  depositors."  As  to  the  line 
separating  "Other  depositors"  and  "Nondepositors,"  it 
should  be  observed  that,  although  "Other  depositors"  in- 
clude most  proprietors  and  professional  and  salaried  persons, 
yet  some  proprietors  and  professional  men,  especially  in  rural 
communities,  and  some  salaried  persons,  chiefly  small  clerks, 
are  "Nondepodtors." 
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FinaUy,  ''Nondepodtora''  consist  chiefly  of  those  who  ai^ 
classed  in  statistics  as  wage  earners.  While  there  are  some 
wage  earners  who  are  depositors/  they  are  rare;  and  bridle 
there  are  some  ''Nondepositors''  who  are  not  wage  earners, 
especially  (as  just  indicated)  the  agricultural  proprieton 
(farmers)  and  small  clerks,  the  amount  of  money  circulated 
by  them  is  small  in  comi)aiison  with  the  total  circulation. 
While  the  line  separating  wages  and  salaries  is  not  definitely 
marked  in  theory,  it  is  usually  easily  recognised  in  practice. 

Children  under,  say,  twelve  years  need  not  be  included  in 
any  of  the  three  categories,  as  they  are  not  handlers  of  money; 
at  least,  not  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  have  any  appreciable  in- 
fluence on  the  total  circulation. 

We  may  now  picture  concretely  the  main  currents  of  the 
monetary  flow,  including  the  circulation  of  money  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  Figure  18  illustrates  the  three  principal 
types. 

The  comers  of  the  triangle,  C,  O  and  N,  represent  the  three 
groups  of  "Commercial  depositors,"  "Other  depositors," 
and  "Nondepositors,"  and  the  B^h  represent  banks.  The 
arrows  represent  the  flow  of  money  from  each  of  these  four 
categories  to  the  others.  Thus  Bo  represents  the  annual  with- 
drawals from  banks  by  "Other  depositors,"  Oe  the  spending 
of  this  withdrawn  money  by  "Other  depositors"  among 
"Commercial  depositors,"  and  C^  the  return  of  the  money 
from  the  "Commercial  depositiors"  to  the  banks.  This 
circuit  (BjOcCt)  of  three  links  is  very  conmion.  A  second 
type  of  circuit  is  represented  by  a  chain  of  four  arrows 
{BjOnNfit).  It  is  illustrated  by  private  depositors  draw- 
ing money  (Bo),  and  paying  wages  (0,)  to  servants  who  in 
turn  spend  the  money  {N^  among  tradesmen  who  finally 
deposit  it  (Q.  A  third  type  of  circuit,  also  fourfold,  is 
represented  by  the  arrows  BeCnNeCf  It  is  illustrated  by 
commercial  finns  cashing  their  checks  at  banks  (Be)  for  pay 

»The  term  "depositors,"  as  here  used,  does  not,  of  oourae,  in- 
olude  savings  bank  depositors.  A  savings  bank  is  not  a  true  bajik 
of  deposit,  providing  oiroulating  credit. 
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rolls,  with  the  cash  so  obtained  paying  wages  (C»)  to  work- 
men who  spend  it  (Ne)  among  other  tradesmen  who  redeposit 
it  in  banks  (C7»).  These  three  types  are  not  the  only  ones,  but 
they  are  so  much  more  important  than  any  others  that  they 
merit  our  undivided  attention  before  a  completer  study  is 
undertaken.  Figure  18  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  them  uncomplicated  by  other  details. 


•3 


^ 


tr: 


Ci 
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It  will  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the  flows  described  are  ex- 
amples of  the  dreulation  of  money.  As  already  indicated, 
money  may  be  said  to  circulate  only  when  it  passes  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  Its  entrance  into  and  exit  from  banks  is. a 
flow,  but  not  a  circulation  against  goods.  In  the  diagram 
the  horizontal  arrows  represent  such  mere  banking  operations, 
not  true  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrows  along  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  represent  actual  circulation.  The  dia- 
gram shows  four  such  arrows,  representing  the  four  chief 
types  of  circulation:  Oe  payments  of  money  from  ''Other 
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depositors"  to  "Commercial  depositors"  in  the  purchase  of 
goods;  On  payments  from  "Other  depositors"  to  "Non- 
depositors,"  as  when  a  housewife  pays  wages ;  Cn  payments 
from  "Conmiercial  depositors"  to  "Nondepositors,"  as 
when  a  firm  pays  wages;  and  Ne  payments  from  "Non- 
depositors"  to  ^Commercial  depositors/'  as  when  a  wage 
earner  buys  goods  of  a  merchant. 

These  four  types  of  circulation  of  money  occur  in  the  three 
circuits  already  described,  being  sandwiched  between  the  flows 
from  and  to  the  banks.  The  first,  Oc,  is  contained  within 
the  circuit  BjO/Jj^  and,  since  no  "Nondepositors"  into*- 
vene,  represents  money  changing  hands  once  between  its  with- 
drawal from  bank  and  its  re-deposit  there.  The  remaining 
types  (Oil,  (7»,  and  Nc)  are  contained  within  the  two  other 
circuits  {BjOJiJCb  and  BjOJfjC^^  and,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  "Nondepositors"  intervene,  represent  money  circulat- 
ing twice  between  withdrawal  and  re-deposit. 

In  short,  one  of  the  three  circuits  (BjOjC^)  shows  money 
circulating  once  out  of  bank.  Both  the  others  pass  through 
iV,  and  show  money  circulating  twice  out  of  bank.  The 
diagram,  then,  represents  all  circulating  money  as  springing 
from  and  returning  to  the  banks;  all  of  it  as  circulating  ai 
lecLst  once  in  the  interim;  and  that  portion  handled  by  "  Non- 
depositors"  as  circulating  once  in  addition.  Therefore,  the 
total  circulation  exceeds  the  total  flow  from  and  to  banks 
by  the  amount  flowing  through  "Nondepositors."  In  other 
words,  the  total  circulation  in  the  diagram  is  simply  the  sum 
of  the  annual  money  flowing  from  and  to  banks  and  the 
money  handled  by  "Nondepositors."  The  quotient  of  this 
sum  divided  by  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  will  give 
approximately  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money. 

II.   The  Complete  Formvla 

We  have,  however,  still  to  consider  the  correction  to  be 
made  for  the  less  important  forms  of  monetary  drculaticm 
excluded  from  Figure  18. 
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In  order  to  estimate  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  first 
approxunation  just  made  for  the  circulation  of  money,  we 
need  to  compare  this  approximation  with  a  complete  formula 
framed  to  include  all  possible  transfers  of  money  against 
goods.^  Hiere  are  nine  possible  kinds  of  transfers,  three 
being  respectively  within  each  one  of  the  three  groups  C,  0, 
and  N,  and  six  being  between  each  pair  of  these  three,  in  either 
direction. 

The  exchanges  possible  within  a  class  are  (1)  those  between 
one  ''Commercial  depositor"  and  another  "Commercial 
depositor";  (2)  those  between  one  "Other  depositor"  and 
another;  and  (3)  those  between  one  "Nondepositor  "  and 
another.  The  transfers  possible  between  classes  are  (4 
and  5)  those  between  "Commercial  depositors"  and  "Other 
depositors"  in  either  direction;  (6  and  7)  those  between 
"  Other  depositors  "  and  "  Nondepositors  "  in  either  direction; 
and  (8  and  9)  those  between  "Nondepositors"  and  "Com- 
mercial depositors"  in  either  direction.  Thus  there  are 
three  intraclass  kinds  and  six  interclass  kinds  of  transfers  of 
money  agamst  goods. 

Figure  19  gives  a  complete  picture  of  all  these  nine  flows 
of  money  in  exchange  for  goods;  that  is,  of  the  entire  "cir- 
culation of  money."  The  nine  flows  are  represented  in  the 
diagram  by  the  nine  arrows  about  the  triangle,  six  being  along 
the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  and  representing  interclass 
circulation,  and  three  (c,  o,  and  n)  at  the  comers  to  represent 
intraclass  circulation.  The  remaining  six  arrows  on  the  hori- 
zontal lines  represent,  of  course,  mere  banking  operations. 
The  total  circulation  or  monetary  flow  (F)  in  exchange  for 

^  That  is,  all  transfers  within  the  oonunumty  oonsidered.  If  it 
ia  desired  to  include  as  part  of  a  oommunity's  oiroulation  the  soma 
exported  or  imported  in  foreign  trade,  these  may  most  conveniently 
be  added  at  the  end.  But  even  if  they  be  inoluded,  they  will  be  of 
trifling  signifioanoe,  partly  beoauae  foreign  trade  is  usually  very 
small  oompared  with  domestio,  and  partly  beoauae  mon^yia  so  little 
used  in  foreign  trade,  eapedally  if  we  ezdude  bullion  from  the 
oategory  of  mon^y. 
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goods  is,  therefore,  the  sum  of  the  magnitudes  lepreeented 
by  these  nine  arrows,  viz. 


F'^Oc  +  Co  +  N.  +  Cn  +  O^  +  N.  +  e  +  o  +  n. 


(1) 


This  is  an  exact  formula  for  the  circulation  of  money.    We 
shall  now  compare  it  with  the  inexact  first  approximation. 


-2 


•-» 


Fio.  10. 

namely,  ''money  deposited  plus  expenditures  of  'Nondepod- 
tors.' "  This  comparison  will  express  the  error  of  the  first 
approximation,  and  will  suggest  a  method  of  transforming  the 
exact  formula  (1)  into  a  shape  more  suitable  for  statistical 
application.  First,  we  need  to  express  algebraically  the 
first  approximation.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  inspect- 
ing Figure  19.  The  total  money  deposited  is  C»  +  0»  + 
Nft,  while  the  total  expenditure  of  ''Nondepositors"  is 
Ne  +  No.    The  sum  of  these  two  expressions  we  shall  call  F'. 

P'^C  +  O.+N.  +  N.  +  N.,  (2) 
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which  is,  therefore,  the  algebraic  expression  for  the  first  ap- 
proximation. 

To  obtain  the  difference,  F  —  F',  between  the  exact  and  the 
approximate  formula,  we  subtract  (2)  from  (1),  canceling  N^ 
and  No  and  placing  the  negative  terms  first.  We  thus  obtain 
for  a  remainder  (r)  the  following :  — 

r-F-F'=  -C»-0»-JV,+0,+  Co+Cn+On+c+o+n.   (3) 

That  the  value  of  F  —  F'  is  small  may  be  seen  clearly  by 
transforming  (3) .    We  shall  transform  it  by  means  of  another 
equation  (4)  given  below.    In  order  to  derive  this  new  equa- 
tion (4),  we  shall  need  to  make  a  digression.    This  new  equa- 
tion is  merely  a  special  application  of  the  general  principle 
that  the  net  outflow  (t.e.  outflow  minus  inflow)  from  the  con- 
tents of  any  reservoir  must  equal  the  net  decrease  in  its  con- 
tents during  the  same  time,  or  (algebraically  expressed)  that 
the  net  outflow  (positive  or  negative)  plus  the  net  increase 
in  contents  (negative  or  positive)  must  be  sero.    We  may 
apply  this  principle  to  any  reservoir  or  store  of  money,  but 
shall  here  find  it  most  helpful  to  apply  it  to  the  reservoir  of 
money  contained  among  the  ^^ Commercial  depositors"  and 
*' Nondepositors'^  taken  together  as  one  group.    Let  us  desig- 
nate the  combination  of  these  two  as  the  "CN  group."    The 
total  outflow  indicated  in  the  diagram  from  this  '*CN  group" 
is  evidently  C^  +  C^  +  iV^  -h  No,  and  the  total  inflow  Be  + 
Oc  +  Bn  +  0„.    Hence,  the  net  outflow,  so  far  as  the  diagram 
shows  tw,  is :  — 

Cr,  +  Co  +  Nj,  +  No-B,-Oc-Bn-On. 

This,  plus  the  net  outflow  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  is  the 
true  net  outflow.  Since  the  diagram  was  constructed  to  show 
only  flows  against  goods  (monetary  circulation),  and  flows  to 
or  from  banks,  we  have  still  to  take  account  of  money  flow- 
ing in  the  community  in  exchange  for  something  else  than 
goods,  and  that  flowing  without  any  exchange  at  all,  as  well 
as  any  net  outflow  ovJtside  of  the  community. 

We  have  thus  to  take  account  of  three  undiagramed  flows. 
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The  first  is  the  net  outflow  of  money  from  the ''  CN  group  "  to 
the  ''  0  group/'  which,  though  in  exchange,  is  not  in  exchange 
for  goods.  This  means  simply  cashed  checks,  for,  according 
to  the  classification  we  are  here  using,  ''goods"  are  taken  to 
include  anything  exchangeable,  not  either  money  or  checks. 
Our  first  correction  is,  therefore,  the  net  outflow  of  money  from 
the  ^^CN  group"  for  cashing  checks,  t.e.  the  difference  be- 
tween the  checks  cashed  by  the  ^^CN  group"  for  the  "0 
group  "  and  those  cashed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  with 
the  cashing  of  checks  at  banks,  for  this  is  included  in  the  dia- 
gram (£o,  Bnf  and  B^,  Moreover,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
here  with  cashing  of  checks  wUhin  the  ''CAT  group,"  as  when 
a  storekeeper  cashes  a  check  presented  by  a  ''Nondepoeitor." 
We  have  only  to  do  with  the  net  outflow  for  cashed  cheds 
from  CN  to  0.  This  net  outflow  (which  may  be  positive, 
negative,  or  zero)  we  shall  designate  by  the  letter  a,  to  stand 
for  ''accommodation"  checks. 

For  the  second  correction,  we  have  to  designate  the  net  out- 
flow of  money  given  away  by  the  "  CN  group  "  in  gifts,  taxes, 
thefts,  etc.,  for  which  no  specific  goods  are  received  in  return. 
This  net  outflow  may  be  designated  by  g. 

We  have,  thirdly  and  lastly,  the  net  outflow  of  money  with 
respect  to  the  "  CN  group  "  outside  of  the  community,  t.e.  the 
net  amount  of  money  which  is  lost  to  the  country  by  ^qx>rt^ 
fire,  shipwreck,  melting,  etc.,  in  excess  of  that  imported, 
minted,  etc.  This  net  outflow  may  be  designated  by  e,  to 
stand  for  "external"  outflow.  Adding  the  net  undiagramed 
outflow  (a  +  ^  +  e)  to  the  net  diagramed  outflow,  we  have, 
for  the  total  net  outflow, 

C,  +  Co  +  N^  +  No-Bc-Oc-Bn-On  +  a  +  g  +  e. 

Now,  on  the  reservoir  principle  already  explained,  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  this  net  outflow  from  the  "CN  group"  and  tike 
net  increase  of  the  money  in  that  group  must  be  sero.  Hat 
is,  representing  this  net  increase  by  i,  we  have 

0^C,  +  Co  +  N,  +  N,-Bc-Oc-Bn-0n+a  +  g  +  e+%.  (4) 
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We  now  place  this  new  equation  (4)  under  the  old  equation  (3)| 
giving  the  value  of  r  =  ^^  —  F'  in  the  following  manner :  — 

r-- (ft) -ft- (AT*)  +(Oe)  +  Co+C»+(0»).+  c+o+n 

o-      (Cjd-¥Co-h(Nt)'^No-Bc-(Oe)'Bn        -(0»)  +  a  +  a+«+i. 

Adding  and  canceling  the  terms  of  (3)  and  (4)  indicated  in 
parentheses,  and  rearranging  the  remaining  terms,  we  have 

r  =  F  -  F'  =  {Co  +  C«  -  Be)  +  (Co  +  No  -  O,)  +  (c  +  o 

+  n)  +  (a  +  g  +  e)  +  i-Bn.  (3) ' 

The  letters  are  grouped  in  parentheses  forming  six  terms, 
arranged,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  in  the  order  of  descending 
importance. 

By  using  the  expression  just  obtained  for  r,  the  complete 
formula  (1)  for  the  circulation  of  money  may  now  be  put  in  a 
form  suitable  for  statistical  application.  Since  r  —  F  —  F'^ 
then  F  —  F'  +  r.  Substituting  for  F'  and  r  the  expression 
already  given  in  equations  (2)  and  (3)^  we  have,  as  a  trans- 
formation of  (1), 
F  ^  F'  +  r 

^{C,  +  0,  +  N,)  +  (Ne  +  No) 

+  {Co  +  Cn''Bc)  +  (Co  +  No-0,)  +  (c  +  o  +  n)  +  (a  +  g 
+  e)  +  i-Bn  (ly 

=  (1)  all  money  deposited 

+  (2)  money  expenditures  of  "Nondepositors" 

+  (3)  C's  money  expenditures  from  tiUs  (i.e.  money  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  money  withdrawn  from  bank) 

+  (4)  0*8  money  receipts  pocketed  (i.e.  money  receipts  in 
excess  of  money  deposited  in  bank) 

+  (5)  intraclass  monetary  circulation 

+  (6)  CJV's  undiagramed  net  outflow  of  money 

+  (7)  CJV's  net  increase  of  money  on  hand 

—  (8)  iV's  withdrawals  of  money  from  bank. 

This  is  a  complete  and  universal  formula  for  the  circu- 
lation of  money  in  any  community.     Its  first  two  terms 
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constitute  the  first  approximation,  and  the  other  six 
terms  constitute  r,  which  may  be  called  the  '' remainder 
tenn." 

The  first  and  second  terms  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  last  three  terms  —  sixth,  seventh  and  ei^th  —  are 
doubtless  quite  negligible  under  all  circumstances  actually 
met  with.  I  am  also  reasonably  confident  that,  in  the  United 
States,  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  terms  amount  to  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  and  probably  less  than  5  per  cent.  Tliere- 
fore,  the  complete  omission  of  all  except  the  first  two  toms 
would  still  give  us  a  fairly  good  figure  for  the  total  F;  for 
any  one  familiar  with  the  inaccuracies  of  statistics  knows 
that  5  or  10  per  cent  is  a  small  error,  especially  for  a 
magnitude  which  has  hitherto  eluded  any  attempt  at  meas- 
urement. 

We  may,  therefore,  distinguish  three  successive  stages  in  our 
approximations.  The  first  approximation  comprises  only 
the  first  two  terms,  viz.  money  deposited  plus  expenditures 
of  ''Nondepositors" ;  the  second  includes,  in  addition,  terms 
(3),  (4),  and  (5),  viz.  till-paid  money  expenditures  of  C,  pock- 
eted money  receipts  of  0,  and  intraclass  circulation ;  while 
the  third  is  rendered  absolutely  complete  by  including  terms 
(6))  (7),  and  (8),  none  of  which  has  practical  imix>rtanca 
The  complete  formula  is  presented  in  the  hope  of  aroumng 
discussion  and  investigation  which  will  disclose  in  particular 
to  what  extent  it  may  be  applied  in  countries  where  data 
exist  for  the  first  two  terms,  viz.  money  deposited  and  expend- 
itures of  "  Nondepositors."  The  former  is  to  a  large  extent 
a  matter  of  daily  record  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  the 
latter  consists  chiefly  of  wages,  a  magnitude  which  has  for 
long  been  a  favorite  subject  for  statistical  estimate. 

§  7  (to  Chapteb  XII,  §  4) 

Application  of  Formula  to  Calculation  of  V  for  1896  and  1900 

We  shall  now  exemplify  the  use  of  our  formula  by  means  of 
actual  figures  for  the  United  States.     The  Report  of  the 
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Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1896,  already  referred  to, 
and  the  special  report  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
for  1909,  give  a  basis  for  estimating  the  first  term  {Cb  +  O*  + 
Ni)f  the  annual  money  deposited  in  banks  in  those  years. 
Both  reports  were  made  imder  the  direction  of  Professor 
David  Kinley  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  We  shall  consider 
first  the  figures  for  1896.  The  total  money  deposited  in 
banks  on  the  settling  day  nearest  July  1, 1896,  was  7.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  deposits  of  all  kinds,  lliis  total  for  all  reporting 
banks  was  303  millions,  of  which  7.4  per  cent  would  make 
$22,400,000.  It  was  made  up  of  over  $16,200,000  from  3474 
national  banks,  and  the  remainder  from  2056  other  banks. 
There  were,  all  together,  according  to  the  Comptroller's  Re- 
port, about  13,000  banks  in  the  country  at  that  time.  On  the 
basis  of  these  figures,  the  Comptroller  attempts  to  estimate 
the  (retail)  deposits  of  all  kinds  for  all  these  13,000  banks, 
assuming  that  the  average  deposit  was  the  same  as  for  the 
country  banks  replying.  Tliis  average  was  $2375  for 
banks  in  places  of  12,000  inhabitants  or  less.  Applying 
this  average  to  the  unreporting  banks,  we  would  increase 
the  retail  deposits  (which  were  $26,500,000)  by  an  addi- 
tional $17,800,000. 

If  we  assume  the  same  ratio  of  increase  for  the  total  numey 
deposits,  the  sum  of  22.4  millions  would  be  increased  by  15.0 
millions,  making  a  total  of  37.4  millions,  as  the  amount  of 
money  deposited  in  banks  on  the  settling  day  nearest  July  1, 
1896.  This  figure  represents  at  least  a  rough  approximation 
to  the  inflow  of  cash  into,  and,  therefore,  also  the  outflow  of 
cash  from,  the  banks  of  the  country.  Multiplying  by  305 
settling  days  for  the  year,  we  obtain  11.4  billions  as  the 
total  annual  amounts  deposited.  The  figures,  being  for  the 
settling  day  nearest  the  first  of  July,  are  probably  above 
the  daily  average  for  the  year.  Thus  11.4  is  an  upper  limit 
rather  than  an  estimate.  Later  we  shall  also  set  a  lower 
limit. 

The  preceding  figures  relate  to  the  year  1896.  Similar 
calculations  for  1909  have  been  made  by  Professor  David 
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Kinle;^  ^  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Weston.  The  re- 
sulting Bgure  for  money  deposited  in  1909  is  19.1  billions.' 

But  if  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  figures  for  deposits  of 
checks  in  1896  and  1909  because  the  days  selected  are  excep- 
tional (see  §4  of  this  Appendix),  it  is  also  necessary  to 
adjust  the  figures  for  the  deposits  of  money.  On  July  1, 1896, 
many  June  bills  must  have  been  paid  by  cash  as  well  as  by 
check  and  on  March  16,  1909,  the  middle  of  a  month,  there 
must  have  been  slackness  of  settlements  by  cash  as  well  as 
by  check.  Consequently,  like  the  total  deposits  of  checks, 
the  total  deposits  of  money  made  on  July  1, 1896,  were  in  all 
probability  above  the  daily  average  for  1896,  and  on  March 
16,  1909,  they  were  below  the  daily  average  for  1909.  In 
other  words,  without  adjustment  for  the  abnormality  of  the 
da3rs  selected,  the  figure  expressing  monetary  circulation  for 
1896  would  be  too  large,  and  that  for  1909,  too  small.  That 
is,  without  such  adjustment  our  calculations  merely  set  an 
upper  limit  in  1896  and  a  lower  timit  in  1909. 

But  we  may  easily  set  the  opposite  limits.  We  may  be 
reasonably  siu*e  that  deviations  from  the  average  are  less 
for  money  deposits  than  for  check  deposits.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  daily  money  deposits  fluctuate  as  greatly  as 

^  See  "Note  on  Professor  Fisher's  Formula  for  Estimated  Yekodty 
of  Ciroulation  of  Money.'*  Pvblicatiowf  American  Statiaiical  Asso- 
ciation, March,  1910.  The  oaioulations  are  based  on  data  taken  from 
Professor  Einley's  valuable  monograph  on  "  Credit  Instruments," 
61st  Congress,  2d  Session,  Doc.  No.  399  in  Reports  of  National 
Monetary  Commission. 

'  Professor  Einley  gives  18.3.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Professor  Einley,  while  estimating  the  daily  deposits  as  62.9 
millions,  calls  this  in  round  numbers  60  millions.  It  seems  prefer- 
able to  use  the  estimate  as  it  stands  and  make  any  allowanoes  for 
errors  at  the  end  rather  than  the^beginning.  Professor  Einley  also 
takes  305  settling  days  for  the  year,  this  being  the  number  used  by 
Professor  Eemmerer  for  1896.  But  Mr.  Gilpin  of  the  New  York 
clearing  house  tells  me  that  the  clearing  house  business  dajrs,  though 
305  in  1896,  were  303  in  1909.  I  have  therefore  used  303  as  the 
number  of  settling  days  in  1909.  The  product  62.9  millions,  times 
^,  is  19.1  billions. 
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daily  check  deposits.  Practically  all  check  payments  are  in* 
fluenced  by  the  periodicity  in  receipts  of  checks  by  the  de- 
positors (as  of  their  salary,  interest,  or  dividend  checks),  or  by 
the  periodicity  of  credit  extended  to  them  (as  of  the  trades- 
men who  render  them  monthly  bills).  While  the  fluctuations 
to  which  money  payments  are  subject  are  more  or  less  similar, 
they  are  much  less  in  extent  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  pay- 
ment or  credit  cycles  which  influence  the'  fluctuations  of 
money  deposits  are  usually  shorter  than  those  which  influence 
the  fluctuations  of  check  deposits ;  the  wage  earner  usually 
gets  his  money  weekly  as  against  the  salaried  man  who  re- 
ceives his  check  monthly,  or  the  stockholder  who  receives 
his  dividends  quarterly.  Secondly,  unlike  check  payments, 
many,  if  not  most,  money  payments  have  no  payment  or  credit 
cycle.  There  is  no  credit  cycle  in  what  are  called  "cash" 
payments,  for  they  imply  that  no  credit  is  given.  The  receipts 
at  ''cash  stores,"  the^qjoaller  receipts  at  all  stores,  the  receipts 
of  tramway,  railway,  and  steamship  offices,  the  receipts  at 
theaters  and  many  miscellaneous  establishments  are  ahnost 
whoUy  on  a  cash  basis  and  result  in  daily  and  fairly  steady 
money  deposits  made  by  these  estabUshments.  These  are 
facts  of  every-day  experience  and  are  confirmed  by  inquiry  of 
bankers,  who  state  that  their  money  deposits  are  far  steadier 
day  by  day  than  their  check  deposits.  Confirmatory  and 
conclusive  evidence  is  also  obtainable  from  Kinley's  investi- 
gation in  the  Comptroller's  Report  for  1896  (p.  95).  If  check 
and  money  deposits  were  to  fluctuate  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  each  other,  the  percentage  of  the  total  which  consists  of 
checks  would  remain  constant.  But  if,  as  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show,  the  excess  or  abnormality  of  check  deposits  on  July  1 
is  greater  than  the  excess  or  abnormality  of  money  deposits 
on  that  date,  then  we  ought  to  find  that  the  percentage  of 
check  deposits  is  greater  on  July  1  than  usual.  The  figures 
of  the  Comptroller's  Report  indicate  that  this  is  the  case. 
They  show  that  the  percentage  of  checks  received  (unfortu- 
nately not  quite  synonymous  with  "deposits")  was  on 
September  17,  1890,  91.0  per  cent  and  on  July  1  of  the  same 
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year,  92.5  per  cent,  or  H  per  cent  higher.  Again,  com- 
paring July  1, 1896,  with  the  nearest  available  date  for  another 
season  of  the  year,  namely,  September  15,  1892,  we  find  the 
figures  to  be  as  follows:  for  September  15,  1892,  check  re- 
ceipts, 90.6  per  cent;  for  July  1,  1896,  check  deposits,  92.5 
per  cent,  or  1 .9  per  cent  higher.  The  excess  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  both  the  figures  were  for  receipts  instead  of  one 
of  them  being  for  deposits;  for,  as  the  Comptroller  says,  the 
inclusion  of  other  receipts  than  deposits  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  percentage  of  checks.  That  July  1  has  a  far  laiger  pro- 
portion of  checks  than  June  30  is  indicated  by  the  figures  for 
retail  deposits  for  June  30, 1894,  and  July  1, 1896,  the  former 
being  58.5  per  cent  and  the  latter  67.6  per  cent,  or  9.1  per 
cent  higher.  We  should  be  cautious,  however,  in  drawing  any 
quantitative  conclusion  from  this  difference,  since  the  investi- 
gations for  1894  and  1896  were  conducted  somewhat  differ- 
ently. But  the  difference,  as  we  find  it,  harmonises  with  all 
the  facts  at  hand.  Similar  confirmation  may  be  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  any  contrast  between  the  figures  for  June  30 
and  September  17, 1881,  as  compared  with  the*sharp  contrast 
already  noted  between  July  1  and  September  17, 1890.  The 
credit  receipts  in  1881  on  June  30  and  September  17  were 
91.77  per  cent  and  91.85  per  cent,  respectively,  which  figures 
are  substantially  equal,  while,  as  above  noted,  for  July  1  and 
September  17,  1890,  we  find  a  difference  of  1^  per  cent. 

We  feel,  therefore,  safe  in  concluding  that  check  deposits 
are  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  or  abnormalities  than 
money  deposits.  Consequently  the  deposits  of  money  on 
July  1,  1896,  while  they  may  have  exceeded  the  daily  aver- 
age, were  probably  not  so  far  above  the  daily  average  as 
were  the  deposits  of  checks;  also  on  March  16,  1909,  the 
deposits  of  money  were  probably  not  so  far  below  the 
average  daily  deposits  of  money  as  were  the  deposits  of 
checks. 

Now,  if  this  were  not  true, — if  the  money  deposits  fluctu- 
ated exactly  parallel  with  check  deposits,  —  we  should  need  to 
assume  the  same  correction-factors  for  money  as  for  chedcBi 
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viz.  .68  in  1896  and  1.17  in  1909,  with  the  results  given  in 
column  (1)  of  the  following  table:  — 


ERDfAno  MoNBT  DapoBim  of  Ybab 

(1) 

(2) 

Momr  Da- 
pouTBD  ON  Day 

SauicrniD 
(In  Miluonb) 

(3) 

Abbtthzno  Day 

AN  ATXBAoa  Ons 

(In  Bxujons) 

(4) 

AasuMiNa  Cor- 
Bmcnom  Factobs 

■QUAL    TO    TBOflB 

VOB  Chuok 
^Dnpositb 

(5) 

Two  Pbhobdino 
Columns 

1896    .    . 
1909    • 

37.4 
62.9 

11.4 

19.1 

7.8 
22.3 

9.6 
20.7 

We  see  that  the  true  value  of  the  money  deposited  in  banks 
in  1896  must  in  all  probability  lie  between  7.8  and  11.4  billions, 
and  in  1909,  between  19.1  and  22.3  billions.  If,  in  each  case, 
we  split  the  difference,  the  estimates  become  for  1896,  9.6, 
and  for  1909,  20.7.  The  truth  cannot  be  far  from  these 
figures,  for  there  are  only  narrow  limits  on  either  side.  The 
probable  error,  judged  roughly  from  the  calculated  limits  and 
from  the  character  of  the  estimates  of  these  limits,  is  placed 
at  about  1  billion  in  each  case.  It  will  be  noted,  of  course, 
that  this  error  is  larger  proportionally  in  1896  than  in  1909. 

We  have  now  estimated  the  first  term  (total  deposits)  of  the 
formula  for  the  total  circulation  of  money. 

The  next  term  (Ne+No)  is  the  expenditure  of  the  "Non- 
deposifors"  made  to  other  classes.  This  is  practically  the 
expencfiture  of  wage  earners.  The  Census  gives  the  average 
wages  in  manufacturing  industries  as  $430.  Mr.  William  C. 
Hunt  of  the  Census  Bureau,  in  an  unofficial  memorandum 
which  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  see,  has  estimated  that  the 
laborers  in  the  United  States  number  about  18,400,000.  Let 
us  assume,  as  a  reasonable  approximation,  that  their  average 
wages  are  the  same  as  the  average  in  manufacturing  industries, 
namely,  $430.  We  first  apply  this  to  the  8.5  millions  of  people 
which  Mr.  Hunt  estimates  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits  and  trade  and  transportation.  These 
2h 
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persons,  therefore,  receive  about  3.7  billions  of  dollars  in 
wages. 

The  remaining  classes  of  laborers  are  domestic  servants  and 
agricultural  laborers.  These,  however,  receive  board  and 
lodging  as  part  pay.  Since  food  and  rent  form  about  60  per- 
cent of  workingmen's  budgets,  we  may  assume  that  the  actual 
money  paid  to  domestic  and  agricultural  workers  is  only  about 
40  per  cent  of  that  paid  to  manufacturing  laborers,  ue.  about 
$170.  Mr.  Hunt  estimates  the  number  of  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural laborers  at  9.9  millions.  Hence  the  total  money 
they  handle  in  a  year  is  probably  about  1.7  billions.  ThiSy 
added  to  the  previous  3.7  billions,  gives  5.4  billions  as  the  to- 
tal money  paid  in  wages  in  the  United  States  All  these 
figures  relate  to  the  year  1900,  while  the  figures  for  our  first 
term  relate  to  1896.  In  the  interim  both  the  number  of 
laborers  and  their  wages  doubtless  increased  somewhat  and 
we  must,  therefore,  make  a  correction  for  each.  We  shall  as- 
sume that  the  number  of  laborers  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  population,  and  that  population  increased  between  1896 
and  1900  at  the  same  rate  per  annum  as  between  1890  and 
1900.  This  would  reduce  the  5.4  billions  to  5.0  billions. 
If,  instead  of  population,  we  use  the  number  of  employees  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  as  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,^  the  result  is  lower,  viz.  4.6.  The  truth  prob- 
ably lies  between,  since  agricultural  labor,  for  which  we 
have  no  statistics,  has  probably  not  increased  as  fast  as 
manufacturing  labor,  and,  therefore,  even  if  labor  as  a  whole 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  population,  the  relative  in- 
crease of  manufacturing  labor,  as  compared  with  agricultural 
labor,  would  mean  a  greater  pa3naient  of  money  wages.  We 
may  select  4.8  billions  as  close  to  the  truth.  As  to  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  index  numbers  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  '  for  1896 
and  1900  are  99.5  and  104.1  respectively.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  we  should  still  further  reduce  our  estimate  of  money 

1  BvUetin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  77,  July,  1908,  p.  7. 
•76«i.,p.7.    . 
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wages  paid  in  1896,  —  in  the  ratio  of  104.1  to  99.5  or  from 
4.8  billions  to  4.6  billions.  Furthermore,  a  small  fraction 
of  these  laborers  are  prosperous  enough  to  have  bank  ac- 
counts, and  the  expenditures  of  these  should  not  be  included 
among  the  expenditures  of  ''  Nondepositors."  About  4^  bil- 
lions is  probably  as  close  to  the  truth  as  we  can  expect  to  get. 

But  we  must  now  add  to  this  an  allowance  for ''  Nondeposi- 
tors  "  other  than  wage  earners.  Some  of  the  2.1  million  clerks 
and  8.6  million  proprietors  and  professional  men  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  estimates,  though  not  laborers,  are  nevertheless 
"Nondepositors."  As  to  the  clerks,  it  is  said  by  business 
men  that  most  clerks  who  receive  over  $100  a  month,  and 
some  who  receive  less,  have  bank  accounts.  Probably,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  2  millions  of  persons  estimated  as  clerks 
are  far  below  $100  a  month,  and  many  are  doubtless  included 
who,  like  office  boys,  have  less  than  what  are  ordinarily 
called  wages.  To  make  a  guess  sure  to  be  large  enough,  let  us 
say  that  three-fourths  of  the  clerks  have  no  bank  accoimt  and 
average  S60  a  month.  Even  then  the  total  cash-paid  clerk  hire 
would  scarcely  exceed  a  billion. 

Among  the  proprietors  and  professional  men,  the  only 
group  we  need  to  consider  is  agricultural  proprietors  (5.7 
millions).  The  remainder  consists  of  classes  among  which 
bank  accounts  are  practically  universal.  Of  these  agricul- 
tural proprietors,  those  who  have  no  bank  accounts  are  doubt- 
less smaller  ones,  living  in  districts  where  Uttle  money  changes 
hands.  Their  number  could  certainly  not  exceed  four  mil- 
lions, which  would  be  over  two  thirds  of  the  whole.  The  prob- 
lem is,  What  cash  do  these  farmers  pay  to  depositors,  com- 
mercial and  other  ?  Practically,  this  means,  What  do  they 
pay  to  country  storekeepers  ?  Their  payments  to  laborers  or 
other  farmers  are  payments  to  other ''  Nondepositors  "  and  do 
not  concern  us  here.  For  rent,  food,  or  such  farm  supplies 
as  they  can  raise  themselves,  they  pay  little  or  nothing. 
Thus,  the  hay  crop  of  the  nation  is  said  to  exceed  in  value  the 
wheat  crop;  but  so  little  hay  is  marketed  that  it  is  seldom 
quoted  or  thought  of  as  a  market  conmiodity.    Even  the 
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trade  of  these  farmers  with  the  storekeeper  is  conducted 
largely  by  barter  or  book  credit.  Their  expenditures  in  actual 
money  may  be  conjectured  to  average  less  than  $250  a  year 
for  each  farmer,  making  less  than  a  billion  dollars  at  most 
(even  if  the  number  of  such  farmers  be  counted  at  4 
millions). 

It  seems  safe  to  say,  then,  after  allowing  a  billion  for  clerks 
and  a  billion  for  farmers,  that  the  total  expenditures  of 
"  Nondepositors  "  cannot  exceed  4}^  + 1  + 1  =  6J^  billions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  less  than  5  billions. 
To  reduce  it  to  this  figure  would  require  us  practically  to  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  "  Nondepositors "  other  than  wage 
earners,  or  to  assume  a  large  error  in  the  estimate  of  wages. 

We  conclude  that  for  1896  the  second  term  lies  somewhere 
between  5  and  6^  billions.  Placing  it  midway,  we  obtain  ap- 
proximately 6.7  billions  with  a  possible  error  of  .7  or.  8.  Sim- 
ilar  calculations  for  1909  show  13.1  billions  for  the  second 
term  with  a  possible  error  of  1.0.  To  quote  from  Professor 
Kinley's  article  already  referred  to:^  — 

"  The  second  term  of  the  formula  is  the  money  payments  of 
'Nondepositors/  made  up  principally,  as  Professor  Fisher 
thinks,  of  the  wages  of  working  people.  The  following  table 
shows  an  estimate  of  the  increase  from  1900  to  1909  in  certain 
pursuits  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  increase  from  1890 
to  1900  and  on  census  and  railroad  returns  since  1900.  As 
far  as  possible  salaried  officers  are  eliminated. 

Increase  Estimate 
1890  1900         Per  1909 

Cent 

Agrioultuial  pursuits     .      8,565,926   10,381,765    21.2    12,362,606 
Domestio  and  personal 

service      ....     4.220,812     6,680,657    32.2      7,377,628 

Total 19,740,233 

Trade  and  transporta- 
tion      1,977,491     2,617,479    35.2      4,275,913 

Manufaoturins:  and 

meohanism   .     .    .     4,251,613     5,208,406  6,935,113 

Total 11,211,026 

^  Pvblic(Uions  of  the  American  Staiietical  Aseoeiatian,  Maroh,  1910 
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''A  rough  calculation  based  on  the  figures  of  Census  BvJr 
letin  No.  93  gives  us  about  $550  as  the  average  yearly  wages 
of  people  in  manufacturing.  If  we  should  include  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  probably  the  average  should  be  raised  a  little. 
Very  likely  S600  would  be  more  nearly  correct  for  this  class. 

"Again  the  Report  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Conmiission 
for  1907  gives  figures  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average 
yearly  wage  is  about  S640.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  ground 
for  making  an  estimate  of  the  money  wages  of  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  domestic  pursuits.  Doubtless  it  is  more 
than,  at  first  thought,  might  be  believed.  The  money  wages 
of  domestic  servants  at  present  probably  will  average  not  less 
than  $250  a  year.  Agricultural  laborers  are  certainly  receiv- 
ing a  good  deal  more  than  formerly,  and  $300  or  $350  probably 
will  not  be  too  large  a  sum  to  assign  to  these.  Accordingly,  we 
may  recapitulate  as  follows :  — 

Trade  and  transportation        4.3  miUioDB  at  $640       $2,752  miUionfl 

Manufaoturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits  6.9  millions  at  $550       $3,790  millions 

Agricultural  pursuits  .     .      12.4  millions  at  $300       S3,720  millions 

Domestic  ana  personal  ser- 
vice           7.4  millions  at  $250       $1,850  millions 

Clerks,    etc.,    having    no 

bank  account $1,000  miltions 

Total $13,112  miUions 

''This  gives  us  the  second  term  of  the  formula." 
We  have  now  estimated  the  first  two  terms  (constituting 
together  what  has  been  called  the  first  approximation)  for 
both  1896  and  1909. 

To  this  first  approximation  must  be  added  the  remainder, 
r,  consisting  of  the  many  terms  already  explained,  most  of 
which  are  not  known  with  exactness,  but  all  of  which  are 
known  to  be  small.  The  term  "small"  is  alwa3rB  relative, 
and  in  this  case  a  term  is  small  for  1896  which  is  small  com- 
pared to  16  billions.  For  instance,  160  millions  is  a  mere 
trifle,  being  only  1  per  cent  of  16  billions,  while  16  millions  is 
only  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
we  do  not  need  exact  statistics  for  the  various  terms  of  which 
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r  18  composed.  All  we  need  to  know  is  that  r  is  small  and 
that  it  varies  approximately  as  the  rest  of  circulation  varies. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  large  mistake  in  estimating  it 
will  make  a  small  error  in  comparisons.  Only  in  case  r  were 
at  once  large  and  variable  relatively  to  the  other  terms  could 
a  mistake  in  its  estimation  greatly  affect  the  comparisons. 
Our  attempt  to  estimate  r  has  been  made,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  absolute  value,  as  to  set  for  it 
wide  and  safe  limits. 

The  magnitude  r  consists  of  all  the  five  terms  of  our  for- 
mula beyond  the  second.    We  shall  take  these  up  in  order. 

The  third  term  of  the  formula  is  (C^  +  C»  -  Be).  This 
represents  the  till-paid  commercial  expenditures,  or  the  excess 
of  the  money  paid  out  by  '' Commercial  depositors"  over  the 
money  withdrawn  by  them  from  banks.  Personal  inquiry 
shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  money  withdrawn  by  "  Com- 
mercial depositors''  from  the  banks  is  drawn  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  wages ;  also  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  actual  money 
expended  by  ''Commercial  depositors"  is  expended  for  wages. 
In  other  words,  Co  is  very  small  compared  with  C^,  and  the 
sum  of  the  two  is  nearly  the  same  as  Be*  Hence  the  difference 
(Co  +  Cn  —  Be)t  or  till-paid  expenses,  is  nearly  aero.  Till- 
paid  expenses,  being  mostly  wages  and,  as  all  observation 
shows,  only  a  small  part  of  total  wages  (4^  billions)  —  cer- 
tainly not  over  one  tenth  —  can  be  set  down  as  less  than  half 
a  billion  in  1896  and  less  than  a  billion  in  1909. 

The  fourth  term  (Co  +  No  —  O^)  is  O's  money  receipts 
which  are  pocketed  instead  of  being  deposited.  Now  O's 
money  receipts,  Co+Ngf  are  small  in  the  first  place,  for  0, 
being  depositors,  usually  receive  their  dividends,  interest, 
and  salaries  by  check.  The  chief  exception  is  found  in  the 
rents  and  the  professional  fees  paid  by  workingmen  to  land- 
lords, physicians,  etc.,  payments  which  constitute  most  of  N^ 
But  these  rents  and  fees  paid  by  workingmen  to  private  indi- 
viduals are  only  a  part  of  total  rents  and  fees  of  workingmen, 
and  the  total  rents  and  fees  themselves  are  known  by  statistics 
of  workingmen's  budgets  to  be  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
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wages.  From  this  and  other  clews,  we  may  safely  set  half  a 
billion  as  an  upper  limit  for  the  fourth  term  in  1896.  Pro- 
fessor Kinley  places  .8  billion  as  the  upper  limit  in  1900. 

The  fifth  term  (c  +  o  +  n)  is  the  circulation  within  each 
of  the  three  groups.  Obviously  only  in  trifling  cases  does 
money  circulate  between  one  ''C!ommercial  depositor"  and 
another,  between  two  ''Other  depositors/'  or  between  two 
''Nondepositors."  Half  a  billion  is  put  as  an  extreme  upper 
limit  for  the  total  for  1896  and  .8  by  Professor  Kinley  for  1909. 
This  would  mean  that  about  one  dollar  out  of  every  thirty-five 
expended  is  passed  on  to  other  persons  who  are  within  the  class 
to  which  the  expender  belongs.  In  fact,  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  such  few  representatives  of  c,  o,  and  n  as  I  have  been 
able  to  interrogate  personally  is  that  the  true  ratio  is  less  than 
this. 

The  remaining  three  terms  are  even  more  insignificant.  In 
the  normal  state  of  equilibrium  for  the  *'CN  group"  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sixth  and  seventh  terms  would  both  be  sub- 
stantially zero.  The  eighth  term,  withdrawals  from  banks 
by  people  who  have  no  bank  accounts,  represents  very  excep- 
tional conditions,  such  as  where  workmen  cash  checks  at 
banks.  Workmen  seldom  have  checks  to  cash  and,  when 
they  have,  usually  cash  them  in  stores  or  saloons. 

We  shall  summarize  the  estimates  for  each  of  the  eight 
terms  in  the  following  table.  Each  term  is  placed  midway 
between  upper  and  lower  limits  estimated  as  safe,  and  the 
possible  variation  in  either  direction  is  indicated  after  a  "  ±  ". 
Thus,  $300,000,000  ±  $300,000,000  means  simply  that,  though 
$300,000,000  is  assigned  as  the  estimate,  the  true  value 
may  be  more  or  less  by  an  amount  not  exceeding  $300,- 
000,000,  in  other  words,  that  the  truth  lies  between  $600,000,- 
000  and  zero.  Instead  of  half  billions  we  have  used  in  the 
table  $600,000,000  as  being  more  easily  divisible  by  two. 
The  results  for  both  years  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  generous  estimates  are  given  for  the  "probable  error" 
in  each  case.  In  fact  most  of  these  "probable"  errors  are 
improbably  large. 
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1900 


1.  Money  deposited    (C»  +  Ob 

+  N) 

2.  Expenditure    of    "  Nonde- 

positors"    {Nc  +  No)  .    . 

3.  C'a  expenditure,  till  paid  . 

(Co  +  Cn  —  Be)    .... 

4.  0*B       receipts,       pocketed 

(Co-^Np-Ob)  •     .     .     . 

5.  Intraolass  circulation    ( c+ 

o  -{-n) 

6.  Net    undiagramed    outflow 

from  CN  (a  -f  ^  -f-  e) 

7.  Net  increase  of    money  of 

CN  {%)       

8.  Money      withdrawn     from 

banks     by     "Nondepod- 
tors"  ("  Bn)      .     .     .     . 


9.6  ±  1.5 

6.7  ±  .7 
0.3  ±  .3 
0.3  ±  .3 
0.3  ±  .3 
0.0  ±  .1 
0.0  ±  .1 

-0.001  ±.001 


20.7  ±  1^ 

13.1  ±  1.0 

0.5  ±  .5 

0.4  ±  .4 

0.4  d:  .4 

0.0  i:  J2 

0.0  ±  J2 

-0.001  ±.001 


16.2  ±  2 


35.1  ±2 


The  first  two  terms  (F')  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
total.  The  remaining  six  terms  (r)  make  up  less  than  a  billion 
more  for  either  year.  The  total  reaches  about  16  billions  as 
the  estimated  circulation  of  money  in  the  United  States  in 
1896.  This  estimate  is  subject  to  error,  but  not  as  much  as 
the  total  of  the  possible  errors  of  individual  terms,  which  is 
over  3  billions.  Even  if  each  of  the  possible  errors  indicated 
were  as  likely  as  not  to  occur,  the  chance  that  in  all  ei^t 
cases  they  should  all  simultaneously  occur  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  (i)  ®,  or  one  chance  in  266.  We  may,  therefore,  "trust 
to  luck"  that  the  errors  will,  to  some  extent,  offset  each  other. 
In  fact,  the  chance  of  the  error  reaching  the  sum  of  those  of 
the  first  three  terms,  or  3  billions,  is  less  than  a  half.  The 
"probable  error"  can  therefore  be  placed  with  some  confi- 
dence as  less  than  2  billions. 

Dividing  the  figures  we  have  obtained  for  the  total  circula- 
tion of  money  by  the  figures  for  the  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation, we  obtain  figures  for  the  velocity  of  circulation. 
These  are  18.6  in  1896  and  21.5  in  1909,  which  show  remark- 
ably little  change. 

Reverting  now  to  the  remark  with  which  we  b^an  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  money  velocity^  namely,  that  it  circulates  but  sel- 
dom outside  of  banks,  let  us  picture  our  statistical  results  in 
the  light  of  this  fact. 

Evidently,  if  all  money  circulated  once  only,  then  the  bank 
record  for  1896,  showing  about  9}  billions  annually  flowing 
into  and  out  of  the  banks,  would  also  exactly  indicate  the 
volume  of  the  intervening  work  done.  This  would  then  be 
9i  billions.  But  the  true  figure  is,  as  we  have  shown,  prob- 
ably about  16  billions,  and  consequently  we  infer  that  some 
of  the  9^  billions  emanating  from  banks  changes  hands  more 
than  once  before  it  returns. 

Next  let  us  suppose  that  all  of  the  9\  billions  circulate  once, 
except  the  part  passing  through  the  hands  of  "Nondeposi- 
tors"  (6  billions),  and  that  the  latter  circulates  twice.  Then 
3^  billions  circulate  once  only.  Under  this  assumption  we 
can  account  for  3^  +  2  X  6  =  15^  billions  of  exchange  work. 
But  we  have  found  in  fact  16  billions.  The  difference  of  about 
half  a  billion  is  chiefly  due  to  the  existence  of  some  money 
which  circulates  more  than  twice  outside  of  banks. 

The  entire  16  billions  may  be  roughly  accounted  for  by 
dividing  the  9^  billions  flowing  from  banks  into  three  streams ; 
3^  billions  circulating  once  and  once  only ;  5^  billions,  twice 
and  twice  only ;  and  i  billion,  three  times.  This  makes  3^ 
+  2X5J+  3Xi=16  billions.  Of  the  three  parts,  the 
first  (3|  billions)  is  mainly  the  spending  money  drawn  by 
"Other  depositors,"  the  second  (6 J  billioDs)  is  money  with- 
drawn from  bank  for  wages  and  other  payments  to  "Non- 
depositors,"  and  the  third  (^  billion)  is  the  small  amount  not 
otherwise  accoimted  for.  This  is  only  a  rough  scheme  of  divi- 
sion.   A  very  small  part  circulates  oftener  than  three  times.^ 

^  It  may  avoid  some  oonfusion  to  remind  the  reader  that  we  are 
dealing  with  sums  of  money  exi>ended  for  goode,  not  with  individual 
coins.  Many  ooins  remain  "in  oiroulation"  a  long  time  without 
returning  to  bank,  because  used  "in  change."  But  money  used  in 
change  enters  as  a  subtraotive  term  in  monetary  expenditures. 
When  $10  are  given  for  an  $8  purchase,  and  $2  are  received  bade 
in  change,  $12  have  changed  hands,  but  only  $8  of  monetary  oir* 
culation  against  goods  have  been  effected. 
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Similarly,  for  1909|  of  the  21  billions  flowing  into  and  out 
of  the  banks,  the  13  billions  passing  through  the  hands  of 
'^Nondepositors''  must  have  circulated  twice  or  more  and 
thus  have  accounted  for  26  billions  or  more  of  the  total  circu- 
lation (35  billions) ,  leaving  21  —  13,  or  8,  to  have  circulated  only 
once.  This  would  account  for  26  +  8  or  34  billions.  The 
entire  35  billions  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  21 
billions  flowing  from  banks  to  be  divided  into  the  following 
three  streams :  — 

8  billions  circulating  once,  making  8  billions, 
12  billions  circulating  twice,  making  24  billions, 
1  billion  circulating  three  times,  making  3  hiUiona. 

The  whole  21  billions,  bank  outflow,  perform  35  bilUons  of 
circulation  before  returning  to  bank. 

The  first  two  terms  of  the  formula  for  the  monetary  drcu* 
lation  evidently  give  15|  billions  out  of  our  estimated  total 
of  16  billions  for  1896,  and  34  out  of  35  for  1909 ;  showing 
that  the  remainder,  unless  it  has  been  greatly  underestimated, 
is  relatively  small.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  that  the 
terms  most  diflEicult  to  estimate  statistically  are  least  impor- 
tant. Of  the  two  terms  constituting  the  ''first  approxima- 
tion," the  first  and  most  important  is  susceptible  of  the  most 
accurate  determination  of  all,  while  the  second  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  wages,  which  also  are  susceptible  of  statistical 
determination,  or  seem  destined  to  become  so. 

In  fact,  if  we  should,  as  a  statistical  makeshift  for  the  first 
approximation,  merely  add  the  amount  of  money  annually  with- 
drawn from  bank  to  the  annual  money  wages,  we  should,  as  to 
the  year  1896,  account  for  9|  +  4}^  or  14  out  of  16  biUions,  leav- 
ing only  2  billions  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  In  oth«* 
words,  this  makeshift  —  the  part  most  adapted  to  statistical 
measurement  —  accounts  for  about  88  per  cent  of  the  total 
circulation,  leaving  only  12  per  cent  for  the  part  which  can 
only  be  determined  within  wide  limits.  For  1909,  deposatd 
plus  wages  make  up  about  32  billions  out  of  35,  or  over  90 
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per  cent.  A  still  simpler  makeshift  is  to  add  the  deposits 
to  the  taUd  wages  without  attempting  to  ascertain  the  part 
which  is  paid  in  money.  This  makeshift  might  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  total  wages  are  more  esxactly  ascertain- 
able thim  the  part  paid  in  money,  and  that  presumably  the 
mcmey  part  will  maintain  a  fairly  constant  ratio  to  the 
total  wages  from  year  to  year.  The  two  parts  here  indi- 
cated may  be  distinguished  as  the  meanurcMe  part  (com- 
prising the  first  term  of  our  formula  (1)'  and  most  of  the 
second  term),  and  the  conjectural  part,  comprising  the  re- 
mainder of  the  second  term  and  the  other  six  terms.  Even 
if  the  allowance  for  the  conjectural  part  should  prove  to 
be  but  half  the  truth,  the  measurable  part  would  still  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  the  total.  The  measurable  part 
would  therefore  still  be  a  safe  practical  index,  or  barometer 
of  changes  in  the  volume  of  circulation.  Any  excess  of  varia- 
tiaa  in  ^e  conjectural  part,  as  compared  with  the  measurable 
part,  would,  when  spread  over  the  whole,  produce  a  disturb- 
ance only  one  fourth  as  great.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  conjectural  and  measurable  parts  will  ordinarily  vary 
together.  If  the  measurable  part  varies  10  per  cent,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  the  conjectiu>al  part,  and  therefore  also  the 
total  of  both,  will  vary  likewise.  But  suppose  this  assump)- 
tion  erroneous  and  that,  while  the  measurable  part  varies  10 
per  cent,  the  conjectural  part  really  varies  14  per  cent  or  6  per 
cent.  The  difference  between  these  and  10  per  cent,  i,e.  4 
per  cent,  representing  a  supposed  excess  or  deficiency  of  vari- 
ation of  the  conjectural  part,  would  produce  a  difference  of 
only  1  per  cent  in  the  total !  That  is,  the  total,  instead  of 
varying  10  per  cent,  would  vary  11  per  cent  or  9  per  cent. 
Evidently,  therefore,  any  unknown  variation  in  the  conjec- 
tural part  can  cause  only  a  trifling  variation  in  the  result. 
In  other  words,  the  measurable  part  will  always  be  a  good 
index  of  the  total  —  a  reliable  barometer  of  circulation.  If 
we  divide  this  by  the  quantity  of  money  m  circulation,  we 
obtain  a  figure  indicating  the  relative  velocity  of  circulation 
of  money  from  year  to  year.    We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
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money  deposits  plus  wages,  divided  by  money  in  circulation^ 
will  always  afford  a  good  barometer  of  the  velocity  of 
circulation. 

It  is  not  always  the  absolute  value  of  any  magnitude  we 
find  most  useful,  but  its  relative  value  under  different  con- 
ditions. We  may  compare  the  relative  length  of  two  ships  by 
measuring  their  water  lines,  although  this  method  cmiits  the 
overhang  at  either  end.  Such  a  comparison  will  apply  roughly 
to  any  two  vessels,  and  with  great  exactness  to  two  ships  of 
the  same  build.  Similarly,  our  proposed  barometer  will  af- 
ford rough  comparisons  for  any  two  countries  using  banking 
facilities  in  comparable  degrees,  and  will  aSord  fairly  exact 
comparisons  for  two  successive  years  in  the  same  coimtry. 

The  proper  statistical  procedure  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
to  provide  for  the  conjectural  part  by  an  estimated  percent- 
age correction,  to  be  applied  to  the  measurable  part  as  a  con- 
stant factor.  Different  correction  factors  will  presimiably 
apply  in  different  coimtries,  as,  let  us  say,  10  per  cent  in  the 
United  States,  20  per  cent  in  Ekigland,  30  per  cent  in  France, 
etc.  The  chief  value  of  such  conjectural  corrections  would  be 
to  enable  us  to  compare  roughly  the  circulations  and  velocities 
of  different  countries.  For  comparisons  in  the  same  country 
at  different  times  it  would  be  almost  immaterial  what  per- 
centage correction  were  adopted  or  whether  none  at  all  were 
employed. 

By  means  of  the  method  which  has  been  explained,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  interesting  and  valuable  results  can  in  the 
future  be  obtained,  if  statisticians  in  various  lands  will  obtain 
(1)  the  total  money  deposited  each  year  in  banks  (except  by 
other  banks),  or,  what  is  normally  the  same  thing,  the  total 
money  withdrawn  from  banks  (except  by  other  banks) ;  (2) 
the  total  wages  expended,  or,  what  is  practically  the  same 
thing,  the  total  wages  received;  (3)  if  desired,  a  conjectural 
percentage  addition  to  aUow  for  the  remaining  and  less  known 
part  of  our  formula;  (4)  the  total  money  in  circulation.  The 
sum  each  year  of  (1)  and  (2)  corrected  by  (3)  and  divided  by 
(4)  will  be  a  very  accurate  barometer  of  the  velocity  rela- 
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tively  considered,  as  well  as  a  fair  approximation  to  its  abso- 
lute value.  The  omission  of  (3)  will  not  invalidate  the  re- 
sults for  purposes  of  relative  comparison. 

The  importance  of  such  accurate  determinations  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated,  as  the  remarks  on  the  subject  by 
Jevons,  Landry,  and  others  have  shown.  When  we  know  sta- 
tistically the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  study  inductively  the  "quantity  theory  "  of  money, 
and  to  discover  the  significance  of  that  velocity  in  reference 
to  crises,  accumulation  of  wealth,  density  of  population, 
rapid  transit,  and  communication,  as  well  as  many  other  con- 
ditions. In  fact  a  new  realm  in  monetary  statistics  is  laid 
open. 

§  8  (to  Chapter  XII,  §  4) 

InterpolatiDfi:  Values  of  V  for  1897-1908 

To  interpolate  values  for  V  we  split  the  difference  between 
two  extreme  hypotheses:  the  one  of  extreme  steadiness;  the 
other  of  extreme  variability. 

The  first  of  these  hypotheses  is  that  V  changes  in  a  steady 
progression  from  its  value  of  18.6  in  1896  to  its  value  of  21.5 
in  1909.  This  would  imply  a  perfectly  steady  growth  with 
time,  with  no  temporary  fluctuations.  But  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  nK)ney  should  not  fluctuate 
somewhat  from  year  to  year.  We  have  seen  that,  theoreti- 
cally, there  is  a  tendency  under  normal  conditions  for  money 
expenditures  (MV)  to  keep  pace  with  check  expenditures 
(M'V).  If  this  correspondence  were  perfect,  we  should  have 
the  ratio  of  MV  to  M'V,  if  not  constant,  at  least  changing  in 
a  perfectly  even  manner  with  time.  Now  this  ratio  for 
1896  is  16.7  per  cent  and  in  1909,  9.6  per  cent.  If  we  were  to 
assume  a  perfectly  steady  change  in  this  ratio  during  the  in- 
tervening 13  years,  the  resulting  value  for  V  would  have  to 
vary  considerably.  This  assumption  is  our  second  hypothesis 
of  extreme  variability.  The  following  table  shows  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  extreme  hypotheses.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  general  there  is  no  great  difference  between  them. 
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(1) 

(2) 

Hfwm—  or 
ErrsBiu  Vaua- 

(8) 

Hrronnni  of 

EznOMB  SSBADX- 

BILITT 

TSAB 

V 
VARTIXa  AB 

Mhav  or  two 

HIhB 

mmtasD  to  vam- 

SBBVB  STBNLT 

GBAnazira  Ratio 

OF  MV  TO  MTV 

1896 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

1897 

18.8 

19.4 

19.1 

1898 

19.0 

20.6 

19.8 

1899 

19.3 

24.4 

21.9 

1900 

19.5 

20.4 

20.0 

1901 

19.7 

23.9 

21.8 

1902 

19.9 

23.6 

21.8 

1903 

20.2 

20.9 

20.6 

1904 

20.4 

20.9 

20.7 

1905 

20.6     . 

23.0 

21.8 

1906 

20.8 

22.5 

21.7 

1907 

21.1 

21.0 

21.1 

1908 

21.3 

18.6 

20.0 

1909 

21.5 

21.4 

21^ 

A  supplementary  calculation  reveals  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  "  hypothesis  of  extreme  variability  "  would  make 
money  velocity  fluctuate  approximately  with  deposit  velodty. 
Splitting  the  difference  between  the  two  extreme  hyx)othe8e6, 
— that  of  extreme  steadiness  and  that  of  extreme  variability, 
— we  have  what  would  seem  to  be  an  approximately  correct 
estimate  of  actual  velocity.  It  is  probably  correct  in  most 
cases  for  the  first  two  digits.  We  cannot  assimie  even  for 
1896  and  1909  that  the  third  digit,  that  beyond  the  decimal, 
is  correct,  much  less  can  we  assume  this  to  be  true  for  the  inter- 
vening years.  But  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  carry  out  the 
calculations  to  one  digit  beyond  ''  the  last  agnificant  figure." 


§  9  (to  Chapter  XII,  §  5) 

Method  of  Calculating  T 

The  table  in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  final  column  of  the 
following  more  complete  table : — 
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This  table  is  constructed  as  follows:  — 

Column  (2)  is  constructed  for  1900-1909  from  monthly 
figures  on  Internal  Commerce  published  in  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States. 
By  taking  the  monthly  figures  it  was  possible  to  obtain  re- 
sults for  calendar  years.  This  column  is  an  average  of  sepa- 
rate indices  for  the  following  articles  for  which  records  were 
available.  The  original  figures  give  the  quantities  of  each 
article  brought  into  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
These  quantities  were  each  multiplied  by  an  assmned  price 
which  remained  as  a  constant  multiplier  for  every  year.  The 
products  were  then  added  together  and  the  figures  thus  ob- 
tained taken  to  represent  the  total  trade  in  these  commodi- 
ties, and  to  be  a  barometer  of  the  relative  internal  commerce 
in  the  United  States. 

The  articles  referred  to,  and  the  dates  for  which  data 
were  used  (as  well  as  the  price  factors  employed  as 


below)  are  as  follows:  — 

Asnotw 

Pkob 

Datm 

Cotton 

»45.00bale 

Jan., 

1900-1909 

Bice 

5.00  sack 

Aug., 

,1900-1909 

Fruit 

1000.00  car 

Feb. 

1900-1909 

Lumber  (Shipments 

w 

from    South  and 

Southwest) 

.02  ft. 

Feb., 

1900-1909 

Boots  and  Shoes    . 

80.00  case 

Mar. 

,1900-1909 

Anthracite  Coal 

4.74  ton 

Jan., 

1900-1909 

Bituminous  Coal  . 

2.74  ton 

Jan., 

1900-1909                     i 

Pig  iron,  coke,  and 

* 

anthracite      .    . 

19.40  gross  ton 

July, 

1902-1909 

Petroleum     (Ship- 

ments by  water 

1 

from  Texas)  .    . 

1.80  bbl. 

Nov.j 

,  1901-1909 

Cattle  (^ReoeiptB  at 

five  cities)      .     . 

55.00  head 

Jan., 

1900-Deo.,  1903 

Cattle  (Receipts  at 

seven  cities)  .     . 

55.00  head 

Jan., 

1900-1909 

Hogs  (Receipts  at 

five  cities)      .     . 

18.00  head 

Jan., 

1900-Deo.,  1903 
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Hogs  (Receipts  at 

seven  cities)  .     . 
Sheep  (Receipts  at 

five  cities)      .     . 
Sheep  (Receipts  at 

seven  cities)  .     . 
Wheat  (Receipts  at 

eleven  cities) 
Wheat  (Receipts  at 

twelve  cities) 
Wheat  (Receipts  at 

fourteen  cities)   . 
Wheat  (Receipts  at 

fourteen  cities)  . 
Wheat  (Receipts  at 

fifteen  cities) 
Ck>m  (Receipts  at 

twelve  cities) 
Com   (Receipts  at 

fourteen  cities)  . 
Com   (Receipts  at 

thirteen  cities)    . 
Com   (Receipts  at 

fifteen  cities) 
Oats   (Receipts  at 

twelve  cities) 
Oats   (Receipts  at 

fourteen  cities)  . 
Oats   (Receipts  at 

fifteen  cities) 
Barley  (Receipts  at 

nine  cities)     .    . 
Bariey  (Receipts  at 

ten  cities)      .     . 
Barley  (Receipts  at 

eleven  cities) 
Barley  (Receipts  at 

twelve  cities) 
Bariey  (Receipts  at 

thirteen  cities)    . 
Barley  (Receipts  at 

fourteen  cities)  . 
Rye    (Receipts   at 

eleven  cities) 
Rye    (Receipts   at 

twelve  cities) 
Rye    (Receipts    at 

thirteen  cities)    . 
Rye    (Receipts    at 

fourteen  cities)  . 


S18.00  head 
4.00  head 
4.00  head 
1.00  bu. 
1.00  bu. 
1.00  bu. 
1.00  bu. 
1.00  bu. 

.75  bu. 

.75  bu. 

.75  bu. 

.75  bu. 

.53  bu. 

.53  bu. 

.53  bu. 

.70  bu. 

.70  bu. 

.70  bu. 

.70  bu. 

.70  bu. 

.70  bu. 

.80  bu. 

.80  bu. 

.80  bu. 

.80  bu. 


Da' 


Jan.,  1900-1909 
Jan.,  1900-Deo.,  1903 
Jan.,  1900-1909 
June,  1903 

Apr.,  1903-Deo.,  1903 
May,  190^1909 
May,  1904-1909 
Apr.,  1903-1909 
Apr.,  1903-Deo.,  1903 
Jan.,  1904^1909 
Feb.,  1906-Feb.,  1907 
Apr.,  1903-1909 
Apr.,  1903-Deo.,  1903 
Feb.,  1906-Feb.,  1907 
Apr.,  1903-1909 
June,  1903-Aug.,  1908 
Apr.,  1903-May,  1906 
Sept.,1903-nJune,  1906 
Feb.,  1906-Sept.,  1906 
Feb.,  1904-1909 
Apr.,  1903-1909 
Apr.,  1903-June,  1906 
Jan.,  1905-Aug.,  1906 
Apr.,  1904-1909 
Apr.,  1903-1909 


2i 
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Flaacseed  (Receipts 
at  four  cities) 

Flaxseed  (Receipts 
at  five  cities) 

Flaxseed  (Receipts 
at  six  cities) .     . 

Flour  (Receipts  at 
ten  cities)  .     .     . 

Flour  (Receipts  at 
eleven  cities) 

Flour  (Receipts  at 
twelve  cities) 

Flour  (Receij^ts  at 
thirteen  cities)    . 

Petroleum  (Slup- 
ments  by  Pipe- 
lines—  Reg.  De- 
liveries. App. 
Field     .... 


Pbicb 


Da: 


$1.50  bu. 

Feb., 

,1905-1909 

1.50  bu. 

Jan., 

1904-1909 

1.50  bu. 

Jan., 

1904r-1909 

4.80  bbl. 

Apr., 

1903-1909 

4.80  bbl. 

Jan., 

1904-1909 

4.80  bbl. 

Mar. 

,  1904-1909 

4.80  bbl. 

Apr., 

190a-1909 

1.80  bbl. 

Jan., 

1901-1909 

These  articles  are  representative  for  the  trade  of  the 
country  and  may  well  serve  as  a  barometer  of  that  trade. 
Yet  the  amount  of  trade,  actually  consisting  of  the  sales  of 
these  articles  in  the  few  cities  concerned,  constitutes  of 
course  only  a  very  small  part  (probably  less  than  one  tenth 
of  1  per  cent)  of  the  total  trade  of  the  country. 

The  actual  figures  first  obtained  were  all  divided  by  two 
before  being  entered  in  column  (2)  in  order  to  bring  them 
down  to  a  scale  more  comparable  with  the  figures  of  column 
(3).  Since  not  all  of  the  commodities  were  quoted  in  all 
the  years,  the  table  had  to  be  "pieced  out"  for  the  defective 
years  by  the  principles  of  proportion  as  already  exemplified. 
As  the  statistics  of  the  Monthly  Summary  go  back  only  to 
1900,  the  table  had  to  be  "pieced"  back  to  1896.  This  was 
done  by  using  data  from  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United 
States  and  the  abstract  of  the  United  States  Census  for  1900. 
The  only  figures  obtainable  for  important  articles  in  internal 
trade  were  those  for  grain,  received  during  calendar  years  at 
fifteen  principal  primary  markets,  and  for  the  estimated 
national  consumption  during  fiscal  years  of  the  foUowing 
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articles,  chiefly,  or  largely,  of  domestic  production:  cotton, 
wool,  bituminous  coal,  pig  iron,  iron  and  steel  railroad  bars, 
and  ''distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors." 

The  fiscal  year  figures  were  taken  from  1896  to  1901  inclu- 
sive and  reduced  to  calendar  years  on  the  a8Sun^)tion,  for 
instance,  that  the  true  figure  for  the  calendar  year  1896  is  the 
average  of  those  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30, 1896, 
and  June  30,  1897.  In  this  way  we  get  hyx)othetical  calen- 
dar year  figures  for  1896  to  1900.  These  figures  and  those  for 
grains,  which  were  already  for  calendar  years,  were  then 
reduced  by  a  factor  so  that  each  was  made  to  be  111  for  1900, 
the  number  for  that  year  found  by  the  calculations  involv- 
ing the  articles  in  the  series,  1900-1909.  The  figures  thus 
found  were  then  averaged  with  weights  selected  to  correspond 
with  the  estimates  of  their  respective  importance  as  judged 
from  the  estimates  of  their  national  consumption  values  and 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  indicators  of  large  re- 
lated businesses.  The  weights  chosen  were  :  for  grains 
(including  wheat,  wheat  flour,  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  malt, 
and  pease  0;  20  ;  for  bitmninous  coal,  iron  and  steel,  liquors, 
and  cotton,  5  each  ;  and  for  pig  iron  and  wool,  1  each. 

The  data  for  1896-1899  are  far  inferior  to  those  for  1900- 
1909  taken  from  the  Monthly  Summary,  and  this  for  three 
reasons  :  (1)  because  they  are  so  few  in  number ;  (2)  be- 
cause all  except  the  grains  are  for  fiscal  years  and  the  hypo- 
thetical correction  to  calendar  years  is  subject  to  error; 
and  (3)  because  all  except  the  grains  are  very  rough  estimates 
of  consumption,  not  based  on  shipments  or  receipts,  but  based 
on  estimated  production,  corrected  for  exports  and  imports, 
which  three  elements  are  all  subject  to  error. 

We  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  larger  errors 
in  the  resulting  figures  for  1896-1899  than  for  1900-1909. 
In  fact,  we  shall  see  that  such  is  probably  the  case. 

For  carrying  out  the  laborious  operations  involved  in 
ascertaining  the  index  numbers  from  1900  to  1908,  I  am  in- 

1  See  SUUisHcal  Abttraet  of  United  StaUa,  1908,  p.  523. 
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debted  to  one  of  my  undergraduate  students^  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Griawold,  and  for  bringing  them  down  to  1909,  to  one  of  my 
graduate  students,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Smiley. 

Column  (3)  is  also  based  on  laborious  calculations  which 
were  performed  by  Mr.  Griswold.  The  materials  were  also 
taken  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
and  covered  23  staple  articles  of  import  and  25  for  export. 
The  quantities  of  each  were  multiplied  by  a  imiform  price,  and 
the  simi  of  the  resulting  figures  for  imports  and  exports  was 
taken.  The  articles  of  imports  (with  the  price  multipliers 
used)  were:  — 

Impobts  of  the  United  States  189&-1909 

{BuUeHn  of  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  StaUstics) 

Raw  silk    ...         .04  lb. 

Hides  and  skins 
(other  than  fur 
skins) 11  lb. 

Raw  wool      ...     .13  lb. 

India  rubber .    .     .     .78  lb. 

Boards  and  sawed 
lumber  .     .     .     18.00  M.  ft. 

Coal    (anthracite  & 
bituminous)    .      2.60  per  t. 

Tin .28Tb. 

Copi)er  (pifi^,  bar, 
ingots,  old,  un- 
manufactured) 

Pie  iron     .     .    . 

Sodium  nitrate 


Cocoa    . 

.13  lb. 

Tea    .... 

.16  lb. 

Coffee     .    .    . 

.071b. 

Sugar     .     .     . 

.021b. 

Lemons       .     . 

.041b. 

Bananas      .     . 

1.60  bunch 

Cheese    .     .     . 

.17  lb. 

Distilled     spirits 

(imported)   . 
Sparkling  wmes 

5.00  gal. 

(Champagne)   29.00  doz.  qts. 

Leaf  tobacco    . 

1.00  lb. 

Cotton   .     .     . 

(mfg.  cloth) 

.09  sq.  yd. 

Linens  (mfg.  flax, 

hemp,  or  ramie] 

.50  sq.  yd. 

Woolen  dress 

goods       .     . 

.21  sq.  yd. 

.17  lb, 
23.00  pert. 
38.00  pert. 


The  articles  of  exports  were :  — 

EXPOBTS   OF  THE   UNrTBD   STATES   1896-1909 


(Bulletin  of  Bureau  of 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

bflJe 

DU. 


Cattle     .     . 

55.00 

Hams 

.11 

Salt  pork 
Fresh  beef 

.09 

.10 

Canned  beef 

.11 

Bacon     .     . 

.11 

Lard       .     . 

.11 

Butter    .     . 

.21 

Sole  leather 

.21 

Boots  and  shoes 

2.75 

Raw  cotton 

. 

.48 

Cotton  cloth 

. 

.09 

Com       .     . 

. 

.60 

Commerce  and  StatisHcs) 

Wheat  ....  1.00  bu. 
Flour  ....  4.80  bu. 
Tobacco  leaf  .10  lb. 

Sawed  lumber     .    23.00  M.  ft. 
Wood  puljD    .     .         .015  lb. 
Linseea  ou  (cake)       .014  lb. 
Refined  illuminating 

on 07  gal. 

Cottonseed  oil  .  .40  gal. 
Coal      ....      3.70  ton 

Copper 17  lb. 

Steel  raQs  .  .  31.60  ton 
Sheet  steel      .     .        .0135  ton 
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The  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  are  probably  fifty 
times  as  full  as  those  of  internal  commerce  and  therefore 
(on  the  principle  that  probable  errors  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  fullness  of  returns)  some  seven  times  as  accu- 
rate. But,  on  the  other  hand,  exports  and  imports  represent 
less  than  1  per  cent  as  much  trade  as  the  internal  conmierce 
of  the  United  States,  and,  by  the  principles  already  explained 
in  previous  chapters,  should  count  in  the  equation  of  exchange 
only  at  half  its  value,  one  of  the  parties  in  the  exchange  being 
a  foreigner.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  diminutive  character 
of  external  commerce,  it  is  to  some  extent  an  index  of  internal 
commerce;  since  a  vast  amount  of  internal  business  is  a  pre- 
liminary to  exports  and  a  sequel  to  imports,  while  perhaps  a 
still  larger  amount  is  in  other  ways  indirectly  related  to  such 
commerce.  By  balancing  these  and  other  considerations,  the 
relative  weights  to  be  assigned  to  the  external  and  internal 
trade  were  selected  as  given  in  column  (5) . 

Column  (4)  gives  the  sales  of  stocks  according  to  the 
ordinary  figures  as  given,  for  instance,  in  the  Financial  Review. 
These  figures  are,  of  course,  not  for  values,  but  for  amoimts. 

Column  (6)  gives  the  figures  for  tons  of  freight  carried  by 
railroads  according  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  for  fiscal  yearg. 

Column  (7)  gives  the  figures  for  pieces  of  first-class  mail 
matter  carried  in  fiscal  years.  These  figures  were  kindly 
supplied  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  They  are  lacking 
for  1896. 

We  have  still  to  describe  the  method  employed  for  combin- 
ing columns  (2),  (3),  (4),  (6),  (7). 

The  first  three  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  group  by 
themselves,  representing  direct  indices  of  trade:  and  the  last 
two  are  regarded  as  constituting  another  group  of  indirect 
indices. 

The  direct  indices  are  combined  by  weighting  the  internal 
commerce,  iwerUyj  the  exports  and  imports,  three,  and  sales 
of  stocks,  one.  These  weights  are,  of  course,  merely  matters 
of  opinion,  but,  as  is  well  known,  wide  differences  in  systems  of 
weighting  make  only  slight  differences  in  the  final  averages. 
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In  this  way,  column  (5)  is  found. 

As  to  the  relative  weights  to  be  given  to  the  railroad  and 
post  office  statistics,  the  former  were  weighted  as  two  and  the 
latter  as  one.  Railway  tonnage  represents  almost  every  con- 
ceivable commodity  in  commerce  and  comes  far  closer  to 
actual  trade  than  post  office  letters. 

After  railroad  and  post  office  indexes  are  thus  combined, 
the  transition  from  fiscal  to  calendar  years  is  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  figures  for  a  calendar  year  are  the  mean 
of  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  of  that  year 
and  June  30  of  the  next  year. 

In  this  way  column  (9)  is  obtained. 

From  columns  (5)  and  (9)  column  (10)  is  obtained  by 
weighting  (5)  two,  and  (9)  one. 

Finally,  column  (11)  is  foimd  by  magnifying  the  figure  of 
column  (10)  in  the  ratio  fH  in  order  to  make  the  figure  for 
the  base  year,  1909,  equal  to  399  billions  of  dollars,  —  the  total 
value  of  the  left  side  of  the  equation  (MV  +  M'V), 

The  probable  errors  in  the  values  of  T  which  have  been 
calculated  are  believed  to  be  some  5  to  10  per  cent  for  the 
years  1900-1909  and  10  to  15  per  cent  for  the  years  189&-1900. 

§  10  (to  Chapteb  XII,  §  5) 

Method  of  Calculating  P 

The  table  in  the  text  for  index  numbers  of  prices  is  taken 
from  the  last  oolimm  of  the  table  on  page  487. 

Colimm  (2)  gives  the  index  numbers  of  the  United  States 
Labor  Bureau  (No.  81,  March,  1909,  p.  204). 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Mr. 
NeiU,  for  his  courtesy  in  supplying  me  with  the  figure  for  1909 
in  advance  of  publication. 

Column  (3)  is  taken  from  the  BvUetin  of  the  Bureau  oj 
Labor,  July,  1908,  p.  7. 

Colimm  (4)  is  from  '*  The  Prices  of  American  Stocks,  1890- 
1909,"  by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Journal  of  Pditical  Ecmamy, 
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May,  1910.    These  figures  are  doubtless  the  best  yet  avail- 
able m  this  difficult  subject. 

Index  Numbers  of  Prices 


(1) 

YlAB 

(2) 

Wholbsai<b, 
258 

COMMODimS 

(3) 
Waom 

(4) 

FOBTT 

(5) 
Wbiohtbd 
AyaBAOX 

(6) 

COLUIIH  (5) 
BBDUGBD  TO 

PBB  HOUB 

Stocks 

30x(2Hlx(3)+3x(4) 

Basu  or  100  in 

34 

1009 

1896.    .    . 

90 

100 

77 

89 

63.3 

1897.    .    . 

90 

100 

84 

90 

63.7 

1898.    .    . 

93 

100 

94 

93 

66.2 

1899.    .    . 

102 

102 

128 

104 

73.8 

1900.    .    . 

111 

105 

134 

113 

80.2 

1901.    .    . 

109 

108 

211 

118 

83.7 

1902.    .    . 

113 

112 

250 

125 

88.7 

1903.    .    . 

114 

116 

201 

122 

86.5 

1904.    .    . 

113 

117 

192 

120 

85.1 

1905.    •    . 

116 

119 

250 

128 

90.8 

1906.    .    . 

123 

124 

267 

136 

96.5 

1907.    .    . 

130 

129 

204 

137 

97.2 

1908.    .    . 

123 

-^ 

201 

130 

92.2 

19u9  •     •     • 

127 

— 

277 

141 

100.0 

The  general  index  number  in  column  (5)  is  a  weighted  aver- 
age of  the  figures  in  the  three  preceding  columns,  the  weights 
being  essentially  the  same  as  those  used  by  Professor  Kem- 
xnerer  and  for  the  same  reasons.^  For  ease  in  computation  the 
weights  are  taken  in  integers,  viz.  30  for  column  (2),  1  for 
column  (3)  and  3  for  column  (4).  This  calculation  brings  the 
table  down  through  1907.  As  column  (3)  is  defective  for 
1908-1909,  these  years  and  1907  are  worked  out  as  averages 
of  columns  (2)  and  (4),  the  weights  being  the  same  as  already 
mentioned.  The  result  is  two  series  of  figures,  one  for  all  three 
columns  ending  in  1907,  and  the  other  for  two  columns  begin- 
ning in  1907.  As  in  this  case  it  happens  that  both  series  have 
the  same* figure  (137)  for  1907,  no  corrections  need  be  made  in 
1908  and  1909.  The  probable  errors  in  the  figures  for  P  may 
be  placed  as  about  5  to  10  per  cent. 


i8ee  Money  and  Credit  InttrumenU,  New  York  (Holt),  1909« 
p.  139. 
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S  11  (to  Chaptbb  XII,  S  7) 
Matoal  Adjustments  of  Caloulated  Values  of  Af ,  M',  7,  F%  P,  T 

There  are  various  methods  of  calculating  the  best  adjust- 
ments, involving  the  theory  of  least  squares.  But  the  prob- 
lem may  be  greatly  simplified  by  dividing  the  process  into  a 
few  separate  steps.  First,  we  ascertain  the  best  adjustments  of 
the  calculated  values  of  each  side  of  the  equation  of  exchange 
considered  as  a  whole.  We  shall  need  to  exercise  judgment  in 
deciding  the  relative  errancy  of  the  two  sides,  but  the  total 
adjustments  are  so  small  that  differences  in  judgment  could 
not  make  much  difference  in  the  results. 

After  a  careful  weighing  of  all  the  evidence,  it  is  believed 
that  the  errors  in  the  right  side  (JPT)  are  liable  to  be  about 
double  those  in  the  left  {MV  -^-M'V).  Accordingly,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  sides  is  corrected  by  changing 
PT  twice  as  much  as  MV  +  M'V ;  that  is,  by  applying  to 
PT  a  correction  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  total  discrepancy, 
and  by  applying  the  remaining  one  third  to  MV  +  M'V\ 
the  two  corrections  being,  of  course,  opposite  and  such  as  to 
bring  the  two  sides  into  agreement.  Thus,  for  1899,  the  total 
discrepancy  is  5  per  cent,  of  which  we  assign  about  a  third, 
say  2  per  cent,  to  MV  +  M'V'y  and  the  remaining  3  per 
cent  to  PT.  That  is,  we  propose  to  increase  the  calculated 
figures  for  MV  +  M'V  by  2  per  cent  and  decrease  those  of  PT 
by  3  per  cent.  The  result  will  bring  them  nearly  into  agree- 
ment at  185  billions.  Sometimes  the  results  will  not  exactly 
agree,  as  this  method  of  adding  and  subtracting  percentage 
corrections  is  only  approximately  correct ;  but  any  remaining 
slight  discrepancies  are  readily  adjusted  by  slight  empirical 
changes  in  the  factors.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  Figure  20, 
which  gives  MV-^M'V  and  PT  (reduced  by  dividing  by 
1.11)  as  originally  calculated,  and  a  mean  (dotted)  curve 
which  is  the  revised  estimate  of  both  MV  -f  M'V  and  PT. 

The  corrections  which  are  thus  made  in  MV  +  M'V  and 
P7,  by  which  they  are  brought  into  mutual  agreement,  are 
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amaD;  but  the  correctionB  necessary  in  the  individual  factors, 
M,  V,  M',  V,  P,  T,  are  smaller  still.  We  assume,  for  simplic- 
ity, that  the  percental  correctioDS  to  be  made  in  M  and  M' 
are  equal  to  each  other  and  also  that  the  corrections  to  be 
made  in  V  and  V  are  equal  to  each  other.  This  is  a  reason- 
able assumption ;  but  even  if  some  other  assumption  were 
made,  the  final  results  would  be  scarcely  changed. 


A  correction  of  1  per  cent  simultaneously  in  JIf  and  M' 
will  produce  a  correction  of  I  per  cent  in  MV  +  M'V. 
Likewise  a  correction  of  1  per  cent  simultaneously  in  V  and 
V  will  produce  a  correction  of  1  per  cent  in  MV  +  M'V. 
We  may  then  r^ard  the  correction  of  MY  +  M'V  as 
practically  consisting  of  two  parte :  one,  the  correction  of  M 
and  M';  and  the  other,  the  correction  of  V  and  V.  As  the 
M'a  are  more  accurately  ascertained  than  the  V's,  thei*  correc- 
tion should  be  smaller.  Thus,  for  1897,  the  total  correction 
assigned  to  MV  +  M'V  is  3  per  cent,  of  which  we  assign 
1  per  cent  to  M  and  M',  and  the  remaining  2  per  cent  to  V 
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and  v.  That  is,  we  increase  the  calculated  values  of  M  and 
M'  by  1  per  cent  and  those  of  V  and  V  by  2  per  cent, 
thus  effecting  (approximately)  the  desired  increase  of  3  per 
cent  in  MV  +  M'V\  In  like  manner  the  total  correction 
assigned  to  PT  is  distributed  over  P  and  T,  assigning  the 
major  part  to  T.  By  thus  distributing  the  corrections  over 
(1)  M  and  M ',  (2)  V  and  V\  (3)  P,  and  (4)  T,  we  find  that 
only  very  slight  individual  corrections  are  needed,  the  maxi- 
mum being  only  5  per  cent  and  the  vast  majority  (50  out  of 
56  cases)  not  exceeding  2  per  cent.  In  fact,  a  decided  major- 
ity (35  out  of  56  cases)  are  within  1  per  cent.  It  is  really 
astonishing  to  think  that  a  correction  of  only  2  per  cent  or 
less  is  usually  required  in  our  calculated  values  of  M ,  M',  V, 
V\  P,  T,  in  order  to  make  them  conform  perfectly  to  the 
equation  of  exchange.  In  fact,  2  per  cent  is  less  than  what 
might  naturally  be  considered  the  probable  error  in  most  of 
the  figures  as  calculated.  This  fact  justifies  confidence  in  the 
general  correctness  of  our  results. 

Having  thus  corrected,  by  mutual  adjustment,  all  the 
factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange,  we  are  left  with  a  figure 
for  P  which  is  not  100  per  cent  for  any  one  year.  As  we 
prefer  to  call  1909  the  unit  year,  the  figures  for  P  are 
adjusted  on  that  basis  and  the  figures  for  T  accordingly. 
This  change  distm^bs  the  ss^stem  of  corrections  as  measured 
relatively  to  the  original  figures.  It  reduces  to  zero  the  cor- 
rection of  P  for  1909.  In  general,  it  makes  smaller  the  cor- 
rections for  P  and  T  for  years  near  1909  and  makes  corre- 
spondingly larger  those  for  years  remote  from  1909.  But, 
even  so,  the  corrections  never  exceed  10  per  cent  for  T  nor  6 
per  cent  for  P.  As  the  entire  scheme  of  corrections  thus  out- 
lined is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  each  figure  was  frankly  ''doc- 
tored" on  its  own  individual  merits  in  view  of  all  the  drcum- 
stances  in  the  case,  it  seems  inadvisable  to  burden  these  pages 
by  any  fuller  statement  of  the  voluminous  details  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  results  as  shown  in  Figures  13,  14,  15,  and  16, 
already  given  in  the  text,  speak  for  themselves. 
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§  12  (to  Chaftbb  XII,  §  17) 

Credit  and  Caah  Transactions.    Comparison  with  Kinley's  Esti- 
mates 

These  figures  agree  surprisingly  well  with  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  rougher  calculation  from  Kinley's  investiga- 
tions. For  July  1,  1896,  he  found  that  money  d^osits  con- 
stituted 7.4  per  cent  of  all  deposits  and,  on  March  16, 1909,  5.9 
per  cent.  Both  of  these  figures  are  too  low  to  represent  the 
percentage  of  money  transcuHons,  for  the  reason  that  money 
often  circulates  more  than  once  before  being  deposited, 
whereas  checks  in  general  circulate  but  once.  The  figure  for 
1896,  especially,  is  too  low,  because  of  the  excessive  amounts 
of  checks  deposited  on  July  1.  In  fact,  it  was  largely  be- 
cause the  1896  figures  had  been  criticized  in  this  respect  that 
Kinley  made  the  1909  investigation.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
take  the  figures  of  deposits  as  indicating  exactly  the  ratios  of 
check  and  money  transactions.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
these  would  give  too  low  a  ratio  for  money  and  too  high  a  ratio 
for  checks.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  a  safe  minimum  for 
check  transactions  in  1896  was  75  per  cent  ^  and  in  1909,  88 
per  cent,  implying  that  25  per  cent  and  12  per  cent  were  safe 
maxima  for  monetary  circulation.  Professor  Enley's  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  to  establish  safe  maxima  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt exact  estimates.  Tabulating  Eanley's  figures,  we  have 
for  money  transactions  expressed  in  percentage  of  all  trans- 
actions :  — 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Tear 

Xo«^)     .... 
xt^Jv      .       .       •       . 

Maximum 

(Kinley's 

estimate) 

25 
12 

Minimmn    (as 

indioatedby 

deposits) 

7.4 

5.9 

Mean  of  two 
preceding 

Fkesent 
estimate 

14 
9 

^  His  original  estimate  for  a  safe  minimnm  was  80  per  oent.  But 
in  the  J&umalof  PoliHoal  Economy,  Vol.  V,  p.  172,  and  in  "Money/' 
p.  44,  and  pp.  108,  14,  he  takes  75  per  cent  as  safer. 
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According  to  this  table,  if  we  take  the  percentage  of  money 
in  bank  deposits  as  a  lower  limit  of  the  percentage  of  money 
transactions,  and  if  we  take  Kinley's  estimates  as  a  safe  upper 
limit,  and  if  we  split  the  difference  between  these  two  limits, 
we  shall  reach  almost  ^  the  same  results  as  already  reached  by 
the  more  exact  calculations  in  this  book,  which  results  are 
given,  for  comparison,  in  the  last  column.  Thus  the  results  of 
this  book  strikingly  confirm  those  of  Professor  Eanley.  They 
also  agree  remai*kably  well  with  the  prevailing  impieBsi(Hi 
among  business  men  that  about  90  per  cent  of  trade  is  now 
performed  by  means  of  checks. 

ADDENDUM  FOR  SECOND  EDITION 

The  figures  in  this  second  edition  have  been  brought  down 
to  date  by  adding  data  for  1910, 1911,  and  1912  to  the  tabl» 
on  pages  304  and  317  and  inserting  a  new  diagram  between 
pages  306  and  307.  (For  full  explanations  as  to  these  figures 
see  page  xxiii  of  this  book  and  '^  *  The  Ek]uation  of  Exchange,' 
1896-1910,"  American  Economic  Review,  June,  1911 ;  " '  The 
Equation  of  Exchange '  for  1911  and  Forecast,"  ibid.,  June, 
1912 ;  and  '' '  The  Equation  of  Exchange '  for  1912  and  Fore- 
cast," ibid,,  June,  1913.) 

Professor  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell  has  kindly  shown  me  the 
sheets  of  his  forthcoming  book  (University  of  California 
Press)  on  Business  Cycles,  in  which  he  has  reestimated  the 
deposits  subject  to  check  (Af  0  by  somewhat  different  methods 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  data  not  available  when  the  present 
book  was  written. 

If  I  were  rewriting  this  book,  I  should  adopt  Professor 
Mitchell's  more  perfect  methods  and  results.  But  to  do  so 
now  would  involve  a  disturbance  of  a  large  number  of  plates 
for  the  sake  of  a  very  small  net  change  in  final  results.    I 

^  If  we  take  Kinley's  original  "  safe  minimum  "  for  cheoks  of  80 
per  cent,  and  consequently  the  '*  safe  maximum  "  for  cash  as  20  per 
cent,  we  shall  obtain  in  the  above  table  14  per  cent,  instead  of  the 
figure  16),  which  would  make  the  last  two  columns  agree  absolutely. 
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content  myself,  therefore,  by  here  giving  a  table  of  Professor 
Mitchell^s  figures,  including  columns  showing  how  much  mine 
are  larger  or  smaller. 


Pbofessor  Mitchell's  Estimatbs  of  Deposits  Sttbject  to 
Check  and  the  Extent  to  which  the  Pbesent  Writer's 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  said  Estimates. 


F.'S  EXCBBS  (o 

B  Duicdbnot) 

MiTonLL'B  Bmsuvn 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

1896 

2.69 

-.01 

+  .02 

1897 

2.75 

+  .05 

+  .11 

1898 

3.20 

-.01 

+  .02 

1899 

3.87 

+  .03 

+  .01 

1900 

4.21 

+  .19 

+  .23 

1901 

4.96 

+  .17 

+  .17 

1902 

5.37 

+  .06 

+.03 

1903 

5.54 

+  .16 

+  .19 

1904 

5.85 

-.05 

-.08 

1905 

6.56 

-.02 

-.02 

1906 

6.86 

-.02 

-.05 

1907 

7.11 

+  .02 

+  .02 

1908 

6.52 

+  .08 

+.05 

1909 

6.81 

-.06 

-.13 

1910 

7.71 

-.47 

-.48 

1911 

8.24 

-.46 

-.46 

APPENDIX   TO   THE   SECOND    EDITION,  ON 
"STANDARDIZING  THE  DOLLAR'' 

The  plan  for  stabilizing  the  price  level  (and  therefore  the 
purchasing  power  of  money)  sketched  in  Chapter  XTTT 
(pages  340-346)  in  relation  to  the  gold  exchange  standard  has 
been  more  fully  and  more  popularly  explained  since  this 
book  was  written.  (See,  e.g.,  Report  of  International  Con- 
gress Chambers  of  Conmierce,  September  26,  1912;  Inde- 
pendent, January  2,  1913;  New  York  Times,  DecembCT  22, 
1912;  British  Economic  Journal,  December,  1912.  The 
most  complete  statement  is  that  in  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  February,  1913.) 

The  writer  also  hopes  soon  to  publish  a  book  devoted  to 
this  particular  subject. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address  in  Boston 
before  the  American  Economic  Association,  December,  1912, 
printed  in  the  American  Economic  Reinew  Supplement^ 
March,  1913 :  — 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  to  introduce  the  multiple  stand- 
ard, in  which  the  unit  is  a  ^'composite  ton"  or  "composite 
package"  of  many  staple  commodities,  not  of  course  by  us- 
ing such  a  package  in  any  physical  way  but  by  employing 
instead  its  gold  bullion  equivalent.  In  essence  it  would 
simply  vary  the  weight  of  gold  in  the  dollar  or  rather  behind 
the  dollar.  The  aim  is  to  compensate  for  losses  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  each  grain  of  gold  by  adding  the  neces- 
sary number  of  grains  of  gold  to  the  dollar. 

Both  on  the  basis  of  theory  and  of  facts,  we  may  accept  as 
sound  the  principle  that  the  lighter  the  gold  dollar  the  less 
its  purchasing  power  and  the  more  magnified  the  scale  of 
prices ;  and  that  the  heavier  the  dollar  the  greater  its  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  more  contracted  the  scale  of  prices. 
Evidently  if  we  can  find  some  way  to  increase  the  wdi^t  of 
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the  dollar  just  fast  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  the 
purchasmg  power  of  each  grain  of  gold,  we  shall  have  a  fully 
''compensated  dollar/'  that  is,  a  dollar  which  has  constantly 
restored  to  it  any  purchasing  power  it  may  lose  by  gold 
depreciation. 

We  now  have  a  dollar  of  fixed  weight  (25.8  grams),  but 
varying  purchasing  power.  Under  the  plan  proposed,  we 
should  have  a  dollar  of  fixed  purchasing  power,  but  varying 
weight. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  have  a  dollar  of  varying  weight 
without  the  annoyance  of  a  constant  recoinage  of  gold  coin  ? 
Moreover,  if  this  can  be  done,  how  can  we  know  at  any  time 
what  weight  the  doUar  ought  to  have  without  leaving  this 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  political  official?  Here  are 
two  very  vital  questions. 

As  a  preparation  for  answering  these  two  questions,  it 
wiU  be  a  little  easier  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  proposal 
if  for  a  moment  we  assume  that  there  are  no  actual  gold 
coins  in  circulation,  but  only  gold  certificates.  This  sup- 
position is,  in  fact,  not  very  far  from  the  truth  in  the  United 
States ;  for,  outside  of  California,  there  is  very  little  actual 
gold  coin  in  circulation.  We  have  instead  nearly  a  biUion 
dollars  of  gold  certificates  in  circulation,  representing  gold 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  We  are  supposing 
for  the  moment  that  gold  circulates  in  no  other  way.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  gold 
dollar  is  out  of  sight  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  bars  of  gold  bullion.  Every  25.8  grains  of  this  gold  bul- 
lion is  a  virtual  dollar  behind  a  dollar  of  gold  certificates 
outstanding.  A  gold  bar  (of  standard  bullion)  weighing 
25,800  grains  virtually  contains  1000  gold  dollars. 

The  gold  miner  takes  such  bars  of  standard  gold  to  the 
mint  and  deposits  them  without  waiting  for  their  coinage, 
receiving  gold  certificates  in  return,  one  dollar  of  gold  cer- 
tificates for  each  25.8  grains  of  standard  gold  which  he  de- 
posits. On  the  other  hand,  holders  of  gold  certificates  may 
at  any  time  receive  gold  bullion  in  return,  when  they  desire 
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this  for  export,  or  for  use  in  the  arts  of  jewehy,  dentistry, 
gilding,  etc.,  receiving  25.8  grains  of  gold  for  each  dollar  of 
gold  certificates.  Thus  the  government  on  demand  gives 
or  takes  money  at  the  rate  of  25.8  grains  of  bullion  per 
dollar ;  the  virtual,  though  invisible,  dollar  being  this  25.8 
grains  of  gold  bullion,  nine-tenths  fine. 

The  proposal  here  made  is  to  change  the  weight  of  the 
dollar  as  an  offset  to  changes  in  value.  If  there  are  no  gold 
coins,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  this.  For  example,  if  there  should 
be  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent  in  the  value,  that  is,  purchasing 
power  of  gold,  then  the  weight  of  gold  bullion  which  consti- 
tutes the  virtual  dollar  would  be  declared  1  per  cent  greater, 
becoming  26.058  instead  of  25.8.  If  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  the  weight  of  the 
virtual  dollar  would  be  reduced  accordingly.  Whenever  the 
gold  miner  took  gold  to  the  mint,  he  would  receive  a  gold 
certificate  not  necessarily  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each 
25.8  grains  of  standard  gold,  but  for  a  larger  or  smaller 
amount  as  the  case  might  be,  the  amount  always  being  that 
amount  which  would  possess  the  same  purchasing  power. 
Similarly  the  holder  of  gold  certificates  who  wishes  them 
redeemed  in  bullion  for  export  or  for  the  arts,  would  not 
always  get  exactly  25.8  grains  for  each  dollar  of  certificates, 
but  a  laiger  or  smaller  sum,  as  the  case  might  be.  Thus  the 
government  would  be  receiving  gold  from  the  miner  and  giv- 
ing it  out  to  the  jeweler  just  as  at  present,  but  in  varying 
weights  per  dollar,  instead  of  at  the  arbitrarily  fixed  weight 
of  25.8  grains.  The  weight  of  gold  per  dollar  in  which,  at 
any  particular  time,  gold  certificates  were  redeemable  would 
constitute  the  virtual  and  only  gold  dollar.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  entirely  feasible 
to  change  up  and  down  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  (that 
is,  the  amoimt  of  gold  bullion  interconvertible  with  a  dollar 
of  gold  certificates),  and  without  any  recoinage  or  other 
interference  with  the  outward  appearance  of  the  currency  in 
oiu*  pockets. 

We  should  familiarize  ourselves  with  another  way  of  stat- 
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iixg  all  this.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  government  receives 
gold  bullion  at  the  mint  and  uses  this  for  redeeming  gold 
certificates,  we  may,  if  we  prefer,  say  that  the  government 
buys  and  sells  gold.  It  buys  gold  from  the  miner,  paying 
for  it  in  gold  certificates ;  it  sells  gold  to  the  jeweler,  who 
redeems  these  certificates.  At  present,  the  price  at  which 
gold  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  government  is  $18.60  an 
oimce  (for  standard  gold  nine-tenths  fine).  This  is  easily 
figured  out  from  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar;  for  25.8 
grains  of  gold  being  our  present  dollar,  each  ounce  (or  480 
grains)  of  gold  bullion  contains  480/25.8  or  18.60  virtual 
dollars.  To  say,  then,  that  we  now  have  a  fixed  weight  in 
our  gold  dollar,  25.8  grains,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that 
we  have  a  fixed  government  price  for  gold,  $18.60  per  ounce. 
To  raise  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  1  per  cent,  or  from 
25.8  grains  to  26.058  grains,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  lower 
the  government  price  of  gold  from  $18.60  to  $18.42  per 
oimoe. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question :  How  would  it  be 
possible  to  know  the  proper  adjustments  to  be  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  virtual  dollar  —  the  gold  bullion  interconver- 
tible with  each  dollar  of  gold  certificates  —  without  putting 
a  dangerous  power  of  discretion  in  the  hands  of  government 
officials?  In  other  words,  how  can  the  adjustment  in  the 
weight  of  the  virtual  dollar  be  made  automatic?  The 
answer  is :  By  means  of  statistics  called  ''index  numbers  of 
prices."  Such  statistics  are  to-day  published  by  the  London 
Economist,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Labour,  and  several  commercial  agencies,  such 
as  Bradstreet.  The  index  number  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
is  ba^  6n  the  wholesale  prices  of  257  commodities,  and 
shows  from  year  to  year  the  extent  to  which  prices  on  the 
whole  advance  or  fall,  —  the  average  movement  of  all  the 
257  prices. 

There  are  various  systems  of  index  nxmibers,  but  they 
practically  all  agree  remarkably  well  with  each  other.  When 
once  a  system  of  index  numbers  is  decided  upon,  their  numcr- 
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ical  calculation  becomes  a  purely  clerical  matter.  A  sta- 
tistical bureau  (as  for  instance  the  present  Bureau  of  labor 
or  an  international  statistical  office)  would  compile  and 
publish  these  statistics  periodically  and  the  actual  prices  on 
which  they  were  based.  If  at  any  time  the  official  index 
number  showed  that  the  price  level  had  risen  1  per  cent  above 
par,  this  would  be  the  signal  for  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  in 
the  virtual  dollar. 

The  plan,  then,  is :  first,  to  provide  for  the  calculation  <rf 
an  official  index  number  of  prices ;  second,  to  adjust  corre- 
spondingly the  official  weight  of  the  virtual  dollar  at  which 
the  government  shall  issue  gold  certificates  to  miners  or 
redeem  them  for  jewelers,  in  other  words,  to  adjust  the  offidal 
prices  of  gold  at  which  the  government  stands  ready  to  buy 
or  sell  at  the  option  of  the  public. 

This,  then,  js  the  plan  in  brief  —  a  plan  virtually  to  mark 
up  or  down  the  weight  of  the  dollar  (that  is,  to  mark  down  or 
up  the  price  of  gold  bullion)  in  exact  proportion  to  the  devia- 
tions above  or  below  par  of  the  index  number  of  prices. 

A  few  additional  details  essential  to  the  working  of  the 
plan  may  now  be  briefly  mentioned.  You  are  still  waiting 
to  see  how  actual  gold  coin  could  be  used  in  such  a  ^stem. 
To  be  continually  recoining  the  gold  in  circulation  would, 
of  course,  be  quite  impracticable.  But  this  would  be  un- 
necessary. Existing  gold  coin  would  remain  unchanged  at 
25.8  grains  per  dollar,  and  new  gold  coins  would  be  given 
the  same  weight.  Gold  coins  would  simply  become  what 
silver  dollars  now  are,  token  coins.  Or,  better,  they  would 
be,  like  the  gold  certificates,  mere  warehouse  receipts,  or,  as 
it  were,  ''brass  checks"  for  gold  bullion  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury.  Otherwise  expressed,  gold  coins  would  be  merely 
gold  cerHficatea  printed  on  gold  instead  of  on  paper.  They 
would  be  used  exactly  as  gold  certificates  are  used  —  namely, 
issuable  to  the  gold  miner  in  return  for  his  bullion,  and 
redeemable  for  those  who  wished  bullion  for  export  or  in 
the  arts. 

The  excess  of  bullion  over  the  wdght  of  the  coined  dollar 
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itself  would  be  analogous  to  what  has  generally  been  called 
''  seigniorage" ;  so  that  in  a  sense,  the  plan  may  be  described 
as  a  plan  to  restore  the  ancient  custom  of  seigniorage  on 
gold  coin.  Thus,  if  the  virtual  dollar  were  at  any  time 
35.8  grains,  the  excess  of  ten  grains  above  the  weight  of  the 
coin  dollar,  25.8  grains,  would  be  ''seigniorage."  The  gold 
miner,  in  return  for  every  35.8  grains  of  standard  gold  bul- 
lion taken  to  the  mint,  would  receive,  at  his  option,  a  gold 
certificate  on  paper,  or  a  gold  certificate  on  gold  (that  is,  a 
dollar  gold  coin)  —  the  latter  containing,  just  as  at  present, 
25.8  grains.  Any  holder  of  gold  coin,  old  or  new,  and  any 
holder  of  gold  certificates  could  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment gold  bullion  at  the  official  rate  declared  from  time  to 
tune.  He  would  thus  be  receiving  a  larger  quantity  of  gold 
bullion  than  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  gold  dollar.  The 
gold  coin  would  then,  like  all  our  other  coins,  be  worth  more 
as  coin  than  as  bullion,  and  its  value  would  be  determined 
just  as  the  value  of  a  gold  certificate  or  any  other  paper 
money  is  to-day  determined,  by  the  ultimate  bullion  with 
which  it  would  be  interconvertible,  this  bullion  being  of 
greater  weight  than  the  weight  of  the  dollar  itself. 

The  only  real  complication  which  would  be  introduced 
by  allowing  gold  coin  to  remain  at  its  present  weight  and 
fineness  would  be  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  system  when 
prices  tended  to  fall  below  the  par  or  starting  point  at  which 
the  system  began.  The  weight  of  the  virtual  gold  dollar 
could  never  be  reduced  below  the  weight  of  the  coin  dollar ; 
for,  if  this  were  done,  the  seigniorage  would  become  a  minus 
quantity  and  all  the  gold  coin  would  be  immediately  melted 
into  bullion,  being  worth  more  melted  than  coined.  One 
proviso,  therefore,  in  the  system  would  be  that  the  weight 
of  the  virtual  dollar  should  never  be  less  than  25.8  grains 
and  that  therefore  the  government  price  of  gold  should  never 
be  more  than  $18.60  per  ounce.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  the 
present  dissatisfaction  with  high  prices,  many  people  would 
not  object  to  this  limitation  which  permits  prices  to  fall 
below  the  present  level,  but  does  not  permit  them  to  rise 
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further.  Yet  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways. 
Consequently,  while  I  personally  look  forward  to  an  upward 
tendency  of  prices  in  the  future,  the  possibility  of  a  downward 
movement  should  be  provided  for.  .For  this  purpose,  gold 
coin  could,  if  desired,  be  recalled  at  the  outset  and  reooined 
in  lighter  weight,  just  as  the  Philippine  peso  was  recalled 
and  reduced  in  weight  when  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  threatened  to  lead  to  melting  the  silver  pesos.  But 
I  do  not  advocate  crossing  the  bridge  until  we  oome  to  it. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  in  advance  for  crossing  it  in 
case  we  should  ever  come  to  it.  This  cotdd  be  done  in  one 
of  two  ways.  It  could  be  provided  that,  if  ever  the  price 
level  should,  in  the  future,  sink  more  than,  say  10  per  cent 
below  the  original  par  or  price  level  from  which  the  syston 
started,  all  gold  coins  should  then  be  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation and  gold  certificates  employed  instead.  In  this  way 
we  should  be  rid  of  any  complication  from  the  use  of  gold 
coin,  and  would  be  at  hberty  forever  after  to  adjust  the 
weight  of  the  virtual  dollar  downward  as  well  as  upward. 
Or,  if  preferred,  it  could  be  arranged  that  when  prices  should 
sink  more  than  the  suggested  limit  of  10  per  cent  below  the 
original  level,  we  should  then  recoin  and  reduce  our  gold 
coins.  This  would  merely  mean  that  the  gold  on  which  we 
print  our  gold  certificates  would  be  reduced  in  weight.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  reduce  the  value  of  the  gold  coin  any 
more  than  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  Philippine  peso 
which  was  made  for  a  similar  contingency  —  or,  to  take  an 
example  nearer  home,  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
weight  of  our  subsidiary  silver  coins  half  a  century  a^  — 
had  any  tendency  to  reduce  the  value  of  these  coins. 

If  the  latter  plan  were  chosen,  the  amount  of  reduction 
in  the  gold  coin  should  be  enough  to  provide  a  comfortable 
margin  for  any  similar  emergencies  in  the  future.  Any 
subsequent  recoinages  would  thus  be  deferred  a  long  time 
and  similar  provision  for  them  could  be  made.  Personally 
I  should  prefer  the  former  method,  eliminating  gold  coins 
altogether. 
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Another  essential  detail  is  a  proviso  to  avoid  speculation  in 
gold  disastrous  to  the  government.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  slight  government  charge,  say  1  per 
cent,  for  minting.  This  charge,  which  existed  in  former 
days,  is  called  brassage.  It  would  mean  that  the  price  at 
any  particular  date  at  which  the  government  bought  gold 
would  be  slightly  less  than  the  price  at  which  it  sold  it. 
Without  such  a  margin  to  protect  the  government,  it  is 
evident  that  when  the  government  raised  its  price,  say  from 
$18  to  $18.10  an  ounce,  speculators  might,  in  anticipation 
of  this  rise,  buy  all  the  gold  in  the  government  vaults  at 
$18  in  order  to  sell  it  back  to  the  government  immediately 
after  the  change  in  price,  at  $18.10,  thus  profiting  ten  cents 
per  ounce  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

Similarly,  a  fall  in  price,  say  from  $18.10  to  $18  per  ounce, 
would  encourage  the  opposite  form  of  speculation.  Holders 
of  bullion  would  then  rush  it  to  the  government  to  sell  it 
at  the  present  rate  of  $18.10,  and  immediately  after  the 
change  in  price,  buy  it  back  at  $18,  thus  profiting  again 
ten  cents  per  ounce  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  If, 
however,  the  government  were  protected  by  a  brassage  charge 
of  1  per  cent  and  if  it  were  provided  that  no  single  shift  in 
the  government  pair  of  prices,  whether  they  were  both  move4 
up  or  both  moved  down,  should  exceed  the  ''brassage"  or 
margin  between  them,  it  is  clear  that  no  such  speculation 
could  occur,  for  there  would  be  a  greater  loss  from  the  pay- 
ments of  brassage  to  the  government  than  any  speculative 
gain  possible  from  the  change  in  price. 

Other  details  relate  to  the  provisions  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  gold  reserve  at  the  outset  where  no  such 
reserve  existed  in  the  first  place.  In  the  United  States  we 
could  utilize  the  50,000,000  ounces  of  gold  already  in  the 
Treasury  for  the  very  purpose  of  redeeming  the  $900,000,000 
of  gold  certificates  outstanding. 

We  have  standardized  every  other  unit  in  commerce 
except  the  most  important  and  universal  unit  of  all,  the  unit 
of  purchasing  power.    What  business  man  would  consent 
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for  a  moment  to  make  a  contract  in  terms  of  yards  of  cloth 
or  tons  of  coal,  and  leave  the  size  of  the  yard  or  the  ton  to 
chance  ?  Once  the  yard  was  the  girth  of  a  man.  In  order 
to  make  it  constant,  we  have  standardized  it.  We  have 
standardized  even  our  new  units  of  electricity,  the  ohm,  the 
kilowatt,  the  ampere,  and  the  volt.  But  the  dollar  is  still 
left  to  the  chances  of  gold  mining.  At  first  we  could  not 
standardize  units  of  electricity  because  we  had  no  adequate 
instruments  for  measuring  those  elusive  magnitudes.  But 
as  soon  as  such  measuring  devices  were  invented,  these  units 
were  standardized.  We  have  hitherto  had  a  similar  excuse 
for  not  standardizing  the  dollar  as  a  unit  of  purchasing 
power,  and  so  a  standard  for  deferred  payments;  we  had 
no  instrument  for  measuring  it  or  device  for  putting  the 
results  in  practice.  With  the  development  of  index  numbers, 
however,  and  the  device  of  adjusting  the  seigniorage  accord- 
ing to  those  index  numbers,  we  now  have  at  hand  all  the 
miaterials  for  scientifically  standardizing  the  dollar  and  for 
realizing  the  long-coveted  ideal  of  a  ''multiple  standard" 
of  value.  In  this  way  it  jb  within  the  power  of  society,  when 
it  diooses,  to  create  a  standard  monetary  yardstick^  a 
stable  dollar. 
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Aldrioh  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices, 

dted.  269,  200,  309. 
Aldrich-Vreeland  biU  of  1908.  146  n. 
American  colonies,  i>aper  money  in 

the,  25^-258. 
Arrays,     use     of,     in      calculating 

quantities,  prices,  and  averages, 

365-362.367-368. 
Arts,  influence  on  quantity  of  money 

of  consumption  of  gold  in  the,  103. 
Assets  of  bank,  must  be  adequate  to 

meet  liabilities,  38-^9 ;  form  must 

be   such    as    to   meet   liabilities 

promptly,  42-47. 
Assignats,  experience  of  French  Rev- 
olutionists with,  262-263. 
Atkinson,  F.  J.,  on  "Silver  Prices  in 

India."  243. 
Aupetit.  Albert,  cited,  167.  234,  237. 

240. 
Australia,  rise  of  prices  due  to  gold 

discoveries  in  (1861-1862),  241- 

242. 
Austria,  adoption  of  gold  standard 

by  (1892),   243;    experience  of, 

with     paper    money,     266-266; 

monetary  system  of,  referred  to, 

341-342,  344. 
Averages,  discussion  and  explanation 

of,  23-24.  198-203.  349-362. 


B 


Bank  checks.     See  Checks. 

Bank  deposit  circulation,  before  and 
during  crises,  267-270.  See  De- 
posit currency. 

Bank  deposits.     See  Deposits. 

"Bank  gold,"  116  n.i. 

Banking  laws,  relative  increase  in  de- 
posits partly  due  to  recent,  316. 

Bank  notes,  38-39;  circulation  of, 
before,  during,  and  after  crises, 
267-270. 


Barter,  the  exchange  of  goods  against 
goods,  13. 

Base,  selection  of  a,  in  constructing 
index  numbers,  203. 

Benefits  of  wealth,  meaning  of,  6; 
future  benefits  are  those  referred 
to,  6. 

Bills  of  exchange,  comparative  ad- 
justability of  prices  of,  186. 

Bimetallism,  mechanical  operation 
of,  116  ff. ;  two  requisites  of  com- 
plete :  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio, 
and  the  unlimited  legal  tender  of 
each  metal  at  that  ratio,  117; 
illustrations  of  workings  of,  by 
the  case  of  France  and  the  Latin 
Monetary  Union.  132-136;  the 
daim  that  prices  would  be 
steadied  by,  324-326;  shown  to 
be  an  indifferent  remedy  for  vari- 
ations in  price  level,  326-326; 
possibility  of  the  system  breaking 
down,  326 ;  possible  disruption  of 
prices  by  overvaluation  of  one 
metal  a  risk  to  be  feared,  327; 
limits  for  ratios  within  which  bi- 
metallism is  possible,  378. 

BUnd-Allison  Act  of  1878,  142. 

BoUes,  Albert  S.,  dted,  267. 

Bonds,  prices  of,  among  least  ad- 
justable, 185-187 ;  effect  of  non- 
adjustability  of,  ehovm  in  super- 
sensitiveness  of  stocks.   190-192. 

Book  credit,  velocity  of  circulation 
increased  by,  81-83 ;  effect  of,  on 
equation  of  exchange,  370-371, 
491-492. 

Boom  periods  leading  to  crises,  68- 
67. 

Bortkiewics,  L.  von,  cited,  32. 

Brace,  Harrison  H.,  Oold  Prodttetion 
and  Future  Prieee  by,  dted,  80, 
241,  249. 

Brown,  Harry  G.,  dted,  37  n.,  66, 
212  n.«,  269,  426. 
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Bullion,   influenoe   on   qnantity   of 
mon^  of  melting  coin  into,  9^09. 
BucdneflB  barometera,  322,  478. 


Calif ornift,  rise  of  prices  due  to  fold 
diflooTeriee  in,  241-242. 

Capital,  defined  as  a  stock  of  goods 
PTiMting  at  an  instant  of  time,  7 ; 
influence  of  accumulation  of,  on 
volume  of  trade,  70. 

"Charging,"  velocity  of  ciroulation 
increased  by,  81-83 ;  influence  of 
habit  of,  on  volume  of  deposits, 
88-89. 

Checks,  bank,  function  of,  33-36. 

Checks,  effect  of  use  of,  on  velocity 
of  circulation,  83;  increase  in, 
caused  by  increase  in  trade,  166 ; 
statistics  of  payments  by  (1909), 
306-306;  statistics  of  total  ex- 
change work  performed  by  (1896, 
1909),  317-318;  constitute  nine 
tenths  of  the  country's  transac- 
tions, 318 ;  method  of  calculating 
deposits  subject  to,  434-441. 

Checking  accounts,  statistics  of 
amounts  of,  from  1896-1909,  281- 
282,  491-492. 

Check  transactions  and  money  trans- 
actions, statistical  statement  of 
relative  importance  of,  317-318. 

Chili,  adoption  of  gdd  standard  by 
(1895),  243. 

China,  rise  of  prices  in  (1874^1893), 
243-244. 

Circulating  credit,  or  bank  deposit 
currency,  33  ff.     See  Deposits. 

Circulating  media,  classification  of, 
in  United  States,  12-13.  See 
Currency* 

Circulation,  statistics  of  money  in 
circulation  from  1896-1909,  280- 
281.     See  Velocity  of  circulation. 

Circulation  of  bank  notes  and  bank 
deposits  before  and  at  times  of 
crises,  267-270. 

Circulation  of  money,  signifies  the 
aggregate  amount  of  its  transfers 
against  goods,  13 ;  general  practi- 
cal formula  for  calculating,  448- 
460;  application  of  formula  to 
calculation  of  circulation  during 
1896-1909,  460  ff. 


Clark,  J.  B.,  cited,  221. 

Coefficient  of  corrdation,  agpKeation 
of,  294-296. 

Coin-transfer  concept  of  velocity,  363. 

Commerce,  foreign  oompared  with 
internal,  306-^06,  484-^486. 

Committee  of  British  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science,  report 
of  on  index  numbers,  228-229. 

Commodities,  defined,  2;  com- 
parative adjustability  of  prices  of, 
186-187;  changes  in  quantitieB 
of,  corresponding  to  changfs  in 
prices,  194-196;  types  of,  con- 
trasted. 382-384. 

Conant,  Charles  A.,  dted,  132,  140, 
223. 

Confederate  States,  value  of  gold  and 
index  numbers  of  prices  in  the, 
263-266. 

Continental  paper  money,  257-258. 

Contracts,  restriction  of  free  move- 
ment of  prices  because  of,  186, 
189;  nonadjustability  of  prices 
varies  with  length  of,  189 ;  meas- 
urement of  appreciation  or  depre- 
dation of  loan  contracts,  by  use 
of  index  numbers,  208-226. 

Costa  Rica,  adoption  of  gold  stand- 
ard by  (1896),  243. 

Cost  of  living,  rise  in,  concluded  to 
be  merely  a  part  of  general  move- 
ment of  prices,  316. 

Credit,  circulating,  or  bank  deposit 
currency,  33  ff. 

Credit  cycle,  history  of  a,  68-72; 
table  of  statistics  HhistratinK  culr- 
mination  of  a,  271-273 ;  leeseidng 
of  fluctuations  by  tabular  stand- 
ard of  value  plan  of  regulating 
price  level,  336. 

"Crime  of  73,"  the.  141. 

Crises,  the  cxilmination  of  an  up- 
ward price  movement,  66;  be- 
lated adjustment  of  rate  of 
interest  as  a  factor  in,  66 ;  oone- 
spondence  between  circuiatian, 
private  deposits,  and,  265-270; 
conditions  preceding.  266;  a 
crisis  defined  as  an  arrest  of  the 
rise  of  prices,  266;  intemationai 
character  of,  266-270. 

Currency,  or  circulating  media,  de- 
fined as  any  type  of  property  ri^it 
which  serves  as  a  means  of  ex- 
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ehance,  10;  two  ehief  dftSMt: 
money  and  bank  depoots  subject 
to  check.  10;  bank  deposits,  33  ff. 

See 


Darwin.  Leonard,  BimetdUUm  by, 
dted,  127. 

D'Avenel,  Yicomte,  estimates  by, 
dted,  234,  237. 

Deferred  i>ayments,  use  of  index 
numbers  for  measuring  apprecia- 
tion or  depreciation  of«  208-226. 

De  Launay,  The  WorUTe  Oold  by, 
dted,  08. 

Dd  Mar,  Hielory  of  the  Freeume 
MeUde  by,  dted,  237,  230. 

Demand,  difPerenoe  between  effects 
of  an  increased,  for  an  individual 
commodity  and  of  an  increased 
general  demand  for  goods,  180. 

Demonetisation  of  silver,  lowering 
of  prices  in  goldHstandard  countries 
by,  242-245. 

Dendty  of  population,  e£Fects  of  in- 
creased, on  velodty  of  circulation 
and  on  volume  of  trade,  164-160, 
315. 

Depodts,  bank  (depodt  currency), 
influence  of,  on  equation  of  ex- 
change and  hence  on  purchasing 
power,  33  ff . ;  quantitative  rda- 
tion  of,  to  money  in  a  given  com- 
munity, 51-52,  151 ;  expandon 
of,  during  periods  of  rising  prices, 
58-60,  273;  contraction  of,  in 
period  of  falling  prices,  67-70; 
vdodty  of  circulation  of,  increases 
with  dendty  of  population,  87; 
dependence  of,  on  quantity  of 
money,  162 ;  effects  of  change  in 
ratio  between  quantity  of  money 
and,  162-163;  increase  in,  will 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
vdoctties  of  circulation  and 
volume  of  trade,  but  will  raise 
prices  slightly,  163-164;  effects 
on  prices  of  changes  in  (with 
special  attention  to  crises  and 
depresdons),  265  ff. ;  statistics  of 
amounts  of.  from  1806-1900,  281- 
285 ;  proved  to  have  tripled,  and 
vdocity  of  circulation  of,  to  have 
increased  50  per  cent  in  fourteen 


years,  304-306;  statistios  of 
amount  per  capita  and  vdocity 
of  circulation  (1009),  306 ;  growth 
of,  shown  to  be  a  large  factor  in 
raising  prices,  307-311;  chief 
causes  of  increase  in,  315 ;  vdodty 
of  circulation  of,  chiefly  due  to 
concentration  of  population,  316 ; 
description  of  method  of  calculat- 
ing, 434--441. 

Depresdon,  causes  of  period  of,  68- 
67,  71-72.    See  (Arises. 

Dew^,  Davis  Rich,  dted,  258;  use 
of  the  median  for  wages  by,  428. 

Disperdon  of  prices,  184  ff. ;  caused 
by  previous  contract,  legal  re- 
strictions, and  custom,  186-180; 
by  nonvariation  of  articles  related 
to  the  money  metal,  189-190; 
by  variation  of  individual  prices 
under  influence  of  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  190-194. 

Drobisch,  M.  W.,  dted,  396. 

Dunbar,  Theory  and'^ietoTU  of  BanJb- 
tn^  by,  dted,  36. 


E 


Economics,  defined  as  the  sdenoe  of 
wealth,   1. 

Ecuador,  adoption  of  gold  standard 
by    (1899),    243. 

Edgeworth,  F.  Y.,  dted.  25  n.*,  167, 
199,  218,  220,  325,  328,  334,  392, 
396,  397.  423,  426,  427. 

Egypt,  adoption  of  gold  standard  by 
(1885),  243. 

Eni^and,  statistics  of  price  move- 
ments in,  238-240;  account  of 
experience  of,  with  paper  money, 
238-239,  253-255;  dates  of  fi- 
nancial crises  in,  267. 

England,  Minnie  Throop,  statistics 
by.   dted,   174.  273. 

Equation  of  exchange,  defined  as 
the  equation  between  a  stream 
of  transferred  rights  in  goods,  and 
an  equivalent  stream  of  trans- 
ferred money  or  money  substi- 
tutes. 7 ;  ii  a  statement  in  mathe- 
matical form  of  the  total  trans- 
actions effected  in  a  certain  i>eriod 
in  a  given  community.  15-16 ;  the 
money  dde  and  the  goods  side, 
16-17;     the    magnitude    oaUed 
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Telocity  of  oiroulation  or  rapid- 
ity of  turnover,  17 ;  arithmetioal 
iUiutration  of,  17-21;  mechani- 
cttl  illustratioii  of,  21-24;  algo- 
braio  statement  of,  24-28,  304, 
308;  influence  of  bank  deposit 
currency  on,  33  £f . ;  application 
of,  to  bank  deposits  or  circulating 
credit,  48-40;  disturbance  of, 
during  periods  of  transition,  66 
ff. ;  implies  no  causal  sequence, 
14$^-150;  statistical  verification 
of,  276-318;  oonstniction  of 
index  numbers  required  by,  198 
£f.  («e0  Index  numbers) ;  benefits 
to  business  men  of  a  f  uUer  knowl- 
edge of,  822-323 ;  effect  of  time 
credit  on,  370-^71 ;  modification 
of,  required  by  international 
trade,  372-376. 

Essars,  Pierre  des,  dted,  63,  87,  269, 
270. 

Evelyn,  Sir  G.  8.,  early  attempt  to 
construct  series  of  index  numbers 
by,  208  n. 

Exchange,  defined  as  consisting  of 
two  mutual  and  voluntary  trans- 
fers of  wealth,  3.  jSss  Equation 
of  exchange, 

Exchangeability,  quality  of,  which 
makes  a  commodity  money,  0; 
differing  degrees  of,  found  in  real 
estate,  mortgages  on  real  estate, 
corporation  securities,  govern- 
ment bonds,  bills  of  exchange, 
sight  drafts,  and  checks,  9-10. 

Exchanges,  classification  of,  into  ex- 
change of  goods  against  goods 
(barter),  of  money  against  money 
(changing  money),  and  of  money 
against  goods  (purchase  and  sale), 
13. 

Expectation,  results  of,  on  prices, 
262-263. 


Failures,  causes  leading  to  commer- 
cial, 64-67. 

Fairchild,  F.  R..  article  by,  dted,  193. 

Falkner,  Roland  P.,  index  numbers 
of,  229. 

Farm  lands,  value  of,  affected  by 
changes  in  rate  of  interest,  193. 

Fetter,  Frank,  dted,  221. 

Fiars  prices,  Scotch,  334. 


Fidudaiy  money,  definition  of,  11. 

Fisher,  Irving,  The  Nature  ef  Capi- 
tal and  Income  by,  dted,  1,  44, 
214;  The  RaU  of  Iniereei  by, 
dted,  56,  67,  58,  65,  70,  210,  214. 
216,  224,  266 ;  papers  and  articles 
by,  25  n.*,  115, 174.  190,  210,  211. 
244.384. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  William,  work  by, 
dted,  208  n. 

flow  or  stream  of  goods,  distinction 
between  stock  or  fund  of  goods 
and.  7 ;  three  dniwoe  of  economic 
flows,  besides  income,  7. 

Flux,  A.  W.,  dted,  423. 

Food,  rise  of  wholesale  prioes  of. 
compared  with  general  <^*"ib^  in 
prices,  316. 

Forecasts,  economic,  321-322. 

Foreign  trade,  influence  of,  on  quan- 
tity of  money,  90-96 ;  volume  of, 
contrasted  with  internal,  905- 
306,484-486. 

Forest  land,  sensitivenees  of  value  of. 
to  changes  in  rate  of  interest,  193. 

Foxwell,  H.  S.,  dted,  218. 

Fnaoe,  experience  with  bimetallism 
in,  132-135 ;  experiences  of,  with 
paper-money  schemes,  252-253; 
dates  of  finandal  crises  in,  267. 

Freedom  of  trade,  effect  of.  oo 
volume  of  trade  and  prioe  level, 
77-78.    See 


Geographical  influence  on  volume  of 
trade,  75. 

"<3eorge  Smith's  money,"  47. 

Germany,  adoption  of  gold  standard 
by  (1871-1873),  242-243. 

Giffen,  Robert,  dted,  206,  302. 

Gold,  the  best  example  of  a  money 
commodity,  2 ;  comparative  non- 
adjustability  of  prices  of  artides 
made  of,  1^  18^190 ; 
of  increase  m  annual 
of,  235-236  >«  continued  ii 
in  prices  predicted,  due  to  in- 
crease in  production  of,  24^2^9; 
increasing  output  of,  249 ;  statis- 
tical comparison  of  greenbacks 
and,  259;  difficulties  of  finding 
substitute  for,  as  a  medium,  323- 
324;     various   proposed    substi- 
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tatee:  bimetalliBm,  polsrmetal- 
Usm,  convertible  paper  ourrenoy, 
tabular  standard  of  value,  com- 
bination of  sold-ezchange  stand- 
ard and  tabular  standard,  etc., 
324-348;  variabilities  of  pro- 
duction of  silver  and,  326  n. 

Gold  bullion  and  gold  coin,  equal 
values  of,  97-09. 

Gold  coin,  ^e  only  primary  money 
in  the  United  States,  13. 

Gold-exchange  standard,  system  of 
partial  redeemability  known  as, 
131-132,  337  ff. ;  in  British  India, 
138-140;  in  the  Philippines, 
Mexico,  and  Panama,  140. 

Gold  mining,  chief  cause  of  increase 
of  money,  315. 

Gold  standard,  general  adoption  of, 
and  resultant  fall  of  prices  (1873- 
1896),  242-243. 

Goodbody,  Robert,  article  by,  cited, 
188. 

Goods,  definition  of  the  term,  6. 

Greenbacks,  issuance  of,  in  United 
States,  141 ;  a  useless  anomaly, 
145;  depreciation  of,  258-260; 
comparison  of  prices  in  gold  and 
in  (1861-1879),  259 ;  explanation 
of  value  of,  found  in  expectation 
of  redemption,  261. 

Gresham's  Law,  that  cheap  money 
will  drive  out  dear  money,  112  ff. 

Griswold,  Robert  N.,  calculations  by, 
484. 


Hadley,  A.  T.,  Economica  by,  cited, 

25  n.«. 
Hardy,  S.  M.,  paper  by,  mentioned, 

277  n.«. 
Hasard,  Thomas,  Account  Book  of, 

quoted,  256-257. 
Hertska,  joint-metallism  scheme  of, 

328. 
Hickemell,  W.  F.,  table  by,  146,  147. 
Hildebrand,  work  by,  cited,  161. 
Holt.  B3nron  W.,  cited,  186. 
Hunt,    William    C,    estimates    by, 

465-467. 

I 

Income,  definition  of,  as  flow  of 
benefits  from  stock  of  goods 
(capital),  7. 

2k 


Index  number,  use  of  an,  to  stand 
for  prices  taken  collectively  (P), 
184 ;  to  stand  for  volume  of  trade 
m,  195-196. 

Index  numbers,  a  necessity  owing 
to  dispersion  of  prices,  184^196; 
comparison  of,  as  to  form,  198  ff. ; 
simple  or  unweighted  averages, 
198-199 ;  weighted  averages,  ;199- 
203;  methods  of  constructing, 
200-202;  selection  of  the  base, 
203 ;  the  successive  base  or  chain 
system,  203-204;  selection  of 
prices,  204  ff . ;  use  of,  to  measure 
capital  and  to  measure  income, 
205;  to  measure  six  subclassifi- 
cations,  205-206 ;  use  of,  to  serve 
as  bacis  of  loan  contracts,  or 
standard  of  deferred  payments, 
208  ff. ;  report  of  conmiittee  of 
British  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  228-229;  ad- 
vantages of  the  median  over 
other  forms  of,  230-231;  index 
numbers  of  prices  from  1896- 
1909,  290-293,  486-487 ;  of  vol- 
ume of  trade  from  1896-1909, 
290,  478  ff. ;  use  of,  in  tabular 
standard  of  value  plan  for  con- 
trolling price  level,  332-337 ;  each 
form  of  index  number  for  prices 
demonstrated  to  imply  a  correl- 
ative form  of  index  nimiber  for 
quantities,  385-391 ;  eight  tests  for 
a  good  index  number,  400-417. 

India,  experience  of,  with  the  limp- 
ing standard,  138-140 ;  adoption 
of  gold  standard  by  (1893),  243 ; 
resultant  rise  of  prices  in,  243-244. 

Inflation,  rate  of  interest  raised  by, 
57-58. 

Insolvency  in  banking,  43. 

Insufficiency  of  cash,  condition  of, 
at  banks,  43-45. 

Interest.     See  Rate  of  Interest. 

International  trade,  modification  of 
equation  of  exchange  required  by, 
..90-06,  372-375. 

Invention,  as  a  disturbing  force  to  the 
financial  equilibrium,  70;  in- 
fluence of,  on  volume  of  trade  and 
price  level,  77. 

Irredeemable  paper  money,  effects  of, 
on  prices,  238-239,  260  fl.  Sei 
Paper  money. 
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Italy  t  the  OMe  ol  an 
money  in,  114. 
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Jacob,  William,  dted,  237. 

Japan,  adoption  of  gold  standard  by 
(1897),  243;  resultant  rise  of 
prices  in.  243-244. 

Jevons,  W.  S.,  cited,  8,  9.  12,  80,  88, 
186.  196,  237  n.,  241.  249.  254, 
332.  336,  397;  quoted  on  diffi- 
culties of  determining  velocity  of 
circulation  of  money,  286;  claim 
of.  that  a  bimetallic  standard 
would  tend  to  steady  prices,  326. 

Johnson,  J.  F.,  Money  and  Currency 
by,  dted,  136,  261,  333. 

Joint-metallisms,  schemes   of,  328. 

Juglar,  C16ment.  cited,  66  n.>.  266, 
267.  269,  270. 


Kemmerer,  E.  W.,  works  by,  dted, 
14  n.,  26  n.«,  46.  139,  140,  213, 
226,  279,  282,  331,  487 ;  pioneer 
work  of,  in  testing  statistically 
the  quantity  theory,  276-278, 
430-432. 

Kinley,  Money  by,  cited,  60,  87,  212 ; 
CredU  Instruments,  226,  444,  462 ; 
original  statistical  work  of.  282- 
283,  461-162,  491-492. 

Knapp,  G.  F..  dted,  32. 

Knowledge  of  technique  of  produc- 
tion, influence  on  volume  of  trade, 
76. 

L 

Labor,  influence  of  division  of,  on 

volume  of  trade,  76. 
Labor  standard  of  purchasing  power 

of  money,  proposed,  222. 
Labor  unions,  inability  of,  to  affect 

general  price  level,    179-180. 
Lake,    A.    C,    pamphlet  by,    dted, 

347  n. 
Landry,  Adolphe.  cited,  84,  86. 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  the,  134-136. 
Lauck.  dted.  269. 
Laughlin,  work  by,  cited,  14  n..  50  n., 

140. 242  n.* ;  quoted,  104  n.,  165  n. 
Launay,  L.  de.  dted,  248. 
Law,  John,  paper-money  scheme  of, 

262. 


Legal  tender,  what  oonstitateB,  8. 

Leslie,  Cliffe,  dted,  236. 

"Limit  of  tolerance"  of  mints*  114- 
116. 

"Limping"  standard,  monetary  sys- 
tem called,  127;  the  gold-ei- 
change  standard  a  kind  of,  131- 
132;  experience  of  British  India 
with,  138-140;  in  the  United 
States.  140-148 ;  Walraa's  gold 
standard  with  a  **  sflver  regulator  " 
a  variant  of.  328-329. 

Loan  contracts,  measurement  of  ap- 
preciation or  depreciation  of,  by 
index  numbers,  208  ff .  8es  Con- 
tracts. 

Logan,  Walter  8..  artide  by,  dted, 
188. 

Loss,  influence  on  quantity  of  money 
of  consumption  of  gold  by.  103. 

Lowe,  Joseph,  suggestion  of  use  of 
index  number  or  tabular  stand- 
ard of  value  by.  208  n.,  332. 


M 


Madeod,  H.  D..  History  of  Economies 

by.  dted,  112. 
Magee,  J.  D.,  figures  of,  on  worid's 

production   of   g(Jd    and    silver, 

236  n.,  241. 
Mandats,  French  paper  money,  suc- 
cessors to  the  assignats,  253. 
Marginal    cost    of    production,    ex- 
planation of.  99-101. 
Marshall.  Alfred,  Frineiples  of  Seo-^ 

nomics  by,  quoted,  71-72 ;  system 

called  symmetallism  suggested  by, 

328;    dted,  423. 
Massachusetts,     paper     money     in 

colonial,    266. 
Median,  advantages  of.  over  other 

forms  of  index  numbers,  230-231, 

426-428. 
Menger.  work  by,  dted,  5. 
Merriam.  Ludus  8..  dted,  221. 
Mexico,  adoption  of  g(Jd  standard 

by   (1906).   243. 
MiU.  J.  8..   dted,   26  n.*,  31,   102. 

200. 
Mining  land,  value  of,  as  affected 

by  changes  in  rate  of  interest, 

193. 
M^ntang  and  mdting,   influence  oC 

on  quantity  of  money,  96-99. 
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3iiitcl]6U,  W.  C,  works  by.  dted,  141. 
200.  268.  250.  260.  265.  426.  486 ; 
use  of  the  median  for  price  in- 
dexes. 428. 

Money,  definition  of,  as  any  com- 
modity generally  acceptable  in 
exchange.  2. 8 ;  three  meanings  of: 
in  the  sense  of  wealth,  in  the  sense 
of  property,  and  in  the  sense  of 
written  evidence  of  property 
right  (bank-notes,  checks,  stock 
certificates,  etc.),  5;  "circula- 
tion" of,  consists  of  a  stream  of 
transferred  money  or  money  sub- 
stitutes, 7 ;  use  of  gold  dust  and 
gold  nuggets,  tobacco,  wampum, 
shells,  etc.,  for,  8-9;  quality  of 
exchangeability  which  makes,  9- 
10 ;  distinction  between  bank  de- 
posits subject  to  check  and  bank 
notes,  11 ;  money  rights  are  what 
a  payee  accepts  without  question, 
by  legal-tender  laws  or  well- 
established  custom,  11 ;  primary 
and  fiduciary  money,  11-12; 
circulation  of.  siginfies  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  its  transfers 
against  goods,  13;  the  purchas- 
ing power  of,  is  indicated  by  the 
quantities  of  other  goods  which 
a  given  quantity  of  money  will 
buy,  ia-14;  bank  notes,  38-39, 
47;  Qresham's  Law.  that  cheap 
money  will  drive  out  dear  money. 
112  ff. ;  comparison  of  stocks  of. 
in  Europe,  and  price  levels.  237- 
238;  statistics  of  money  in  cir- 
culation from  1896-1909,  280- 
281,  430-434;  shown  to  have 
nearly  doubled  in  fourteen  years, 
304-305 ;  statistics  of  actual  cir- 
culation of,  305-306;  statistical 
statement  of  check  and  cash  trans- 
actions, 317-318,  491-492;  sub- 
stitutes for,  unlike  other  sub- 
stitutes, 376-377.  See  also  Quan- 
tity of  money. 

Money  changing,  the  exchange  of 
money  against  money,   13. 

Money  famines,  causes  of,  67-69. 

Morawets,  Victor,  dted.  45. 

"Mortgage  notes,  prices  of,  among 
least   adjustable,    186-187. 

Muhleman,  Maurice  L.,  calculations 
of,  245,  433-434. 


Mulhall,  Dietionary  of  StoHaiiee,  dted, 
240. 

N 

National  Bank  notes.  United  States, 
145-146. 

Netherlands,  adoption  of  gold  stand- 
ard by  (1875-1876),  243. 

Newcomb,  Simon,  Principles  of 
PoUlioal  Economy  by,  25  n.*. 

Nicholson,  J.  S.,  dted,  206,  392. 

Nitti,  dted,  199. 

Nogaro,  Bertrand,  cited,  32,  127. 

Norton,  J.  Pease,  dted,  59;  index 
numbers  of,  230. 


Oresme,  Nicolas,  112. 
Orient,   regarded   as   the    ""' 
diver,"  236,  247. 


Pair  of  prices  device,  343-344. 

Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy  by t  dted,  8. 

Panics  and  their  causes,  64-66. 

Paper  money,  slight  influence  on 
prices  of  the  English  irredeem- 
able (1801-1820),  238-240;  usual 
effects  of  redeemable  and  of  irre- 
deemable, on  prices,  250  ff. ;  pre- 
carious value  of,  251-252;  ex- 
periences of  various  countries  with, 
252  ff. ;  John  Law's  scheme,  252 ; 
account  of  England's  experience 
with.  253-255;  in  Austria,  255- 
256 ;  American  Continental,  257- 
258 ;  experience  of  United  States 
with,  258-263 ;  Ck)nf  ederate,  263- 
265;  redeemable,  suggested  as  a 
price-steadying  plan,  331-332. 

Pareto,  work  by,  dted,  70. 

Pars,  readjustment  of  gold,  under 
author's  proposed  plan  for  reg- 
ulating price  levd,  341-342, 
344-345. 

Pearson,  Kari,  the  "correlation  co- 
eflldent"  of,  294. 

Persons,  Professor,  dted,  278-279, 
294. 

Person-turnover  concept  of  vdodty, 
353,    362-363. 

Peru,  adoption  of  gold  standard  by 
(1897),  243. 
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FhilippixiM,  baying  and  selling  ei- 
change  in  the,  337,  338. 

Polsrmetalliflm,  proposed  scheme  for 
steadying  monetary  standard, 
327-328. 

Population,  increased  density  of, 
quickens  flow  of  money  and 
checks,  164-106;  changes  in 
Yolimie  of  trade  and  velocity  of 
circulation  caused  by  changes  in 
density  of,  105-166;  concentra- 
tion of,  the  chief  cause  of  increase 
of  velocity  of  circulation,  315. 

Porter,  Morgan,  calculations  by,  320 
n. 

Price,  L.  L.,  Money  and  its  RdaHon 
to  Prices  by,  cited.  235,  237,  241. 

Price  level,  dependent  on  three  sets 
of  causes:  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation,  "efficiency"  or  ve- 
locity of  ctroulation,  and  volimie 
of  trade,  14 ;  the  quantity  theory, 
that  prices  vary  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  quantity  of  money,  14, 
157-159,  296-297 ;  varies  directly 
as  the  quantity  of  money  in  cir- 
culation, directly  as  the  velocity 
of  circulation,  inversely  as  the 
volume  of  trade  done  by  it,  29; 
effect  on,  of  doubling  theMenomi- 
nations  of  all  money,  29-30;  of 
debasing  the  currency,  30;  of 
doubling  the  coinage,  30-31 ; 
effects  of  rising  and  of  falling,  on 
rate  of  interest,  56  ff. ;  history 
of  a  period  of  rising,  leading  to  a 
crisis,  58-67;  the  corresponding 
downward  course  of,  67-70 ;  out- 
side influences  which  tend  to 
lower :  geographical  differences 
in  natural  resources,  division  of 
labor,  improved  productive  tech- 
nique, and  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal, 74-76;  lowering  of,  by 
changes  in  human  wants,  76-77 ; 
lowering  of,  by  increased  trans- 
portation facilities,  relative  free- 
dom of  trade,  development  of 
efficient  monetary  and  banking 
systems,  and  business  confidence, 
77-79;  increase  of,  by  book 
credit,  81-83 ;  raising  of,  by  den- 
sity of  population  and  increased 
transportation  facilities,  88 ;  regu- 
lation of,    by  international   and 


interioeal  trade,  90-96 ;  workingB 
of  a  protective  tariff  in  regard  to, 
93-95,  312-314;  restatement  d 
truth  that  the  normal  effect  of 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  oi 
money  is  an  exactly  proportional 
increase  in  the,  157-159;  slight 
effect  of  changes  in  volume  of 
trade  on,  166-169;  held  not  to 
be  an  independent  cause  of 
changes  in  any  of  the  other  mag- 
nitudes in  equation  of  exchange, 
169  ff. ;  normally  the  one  abso- 
lutely passive  element  in  the 
equation  of  exchange,  172;  em- 
phasis laid  on  distinction  between 
individual  prices  relative  to  each 
other  and  the  price  level,  175 ;  not 
determined  by  individual  prices, 
175-180;  inability  of  trusts  or 
labor  combinations  to  affect,  179- 
180 ;  increased  general  *  demand 
for  goods  results  in  a  lower»  180 ; 
effect  of  dispersion  of  prices,  184- 
197;  general  trend  upward  of, 
234;  influence  on,  of  discovery 
of  America  and  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver,  235- 
236;  comparison  of  metallic 
stocks  in  Europe  at  various  dates 
and,  237-238 ;  summary  of  move- 
ments of,  during  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 240-242 ;  rapid  rise  of,  from 
1789-1809.  240-241 ;  faU  of .  •  to 
two  fifths,  between  180&-1849. 
241 ;  rise  of  by  one  third  to  one 
half,  in  1849-1873,  241-242; 
lowering  of,  from  1873  to  1896, 
242;  effect  on,  of  general  adop- 
tion of  gold  standard.  242-243; 
effect  on  silver  countries  of  adop- 
tion of  gold  standard  in  other 
countries,  243-245 ;  rise  in,  from 
1896  to  present,  245-246;  con- 
tinued rise  in,  predicted,  due  to 
increase  in  gold  production,  248- 
249;  effects  on,  of  changes  in 
deposit  currency.  265  ff. ;  con- 
clusion that  expansion  of  deposit 
currency  raises,  rather  than  that 
rise  of  prices  creates  deposit  cur- 
rency, 273 ;  statistics  of,  as  shown 
by  index  numbers  of  general 
prices  from  1896-1909,  291-292; 
importance  of  appreciating 
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enoeof  alaioof  direct  pTopoition 
between  quantity  of  money  and, 
296-297 ;  shown  to  have  risen  by 
two  thirds,  in  fourteen  years 
(1896-1909),  304-305 ;  summing- 
up  concerning  rise  of  and  causes, 
from  1896-1909,  307;  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  separate  fao- 
tors  concerned  in  rise  of,  307-31 1 ; 
conclusion  as  to  importance  of 
increase  of  money  as  a  factor  in 
price-raising,  311 ;  full  effect  of 
quantity  of  money  on,  not  felt 
on  account  of  overflow  to  foreign 
countries,  311-312;  question  as 
to  whether  price  level  is  control- 
lable, 319  ff . ;  proposed  methods 
of  maintaining  a  stable  level :  by 
bimetallism,  324-327;  by  poly- 
metallism,  327-^28;  by  sym- 
metalUsm,  joint  metallism,  and 
other  purely  academic  schemes, 
328-329 ;  by  inconvertible  paper 
money,  329 ;  by  a  varying  seign- 
iorage charge,  330-331 ;  by 
convertible  paper  currency,  re- 
deemable on  demand,  331-332; 
by  a  tabular  standard  of  value 
plan,  332-337 ;  by  gold-exchange 
standard  combined  with  tabular 
standard,  337-346;  changes  in 
individual  prices  demonstrated 
not  to  affect,  necessarily,  382- 
384. 
Prices,  individual :  method  of  ob- 
taining a  price,  3 ;  dispersion  of, 
184  ff. ;  index  numbers  of,  184, 
486-487;  nonadjustment  of  some, 
causes  greater  ratio  of  change  in 
others,  185  ff. ;  of  contracts,  cus- 
tom, and  legal  restrictions,  185, 
187-189;  classification  of  goods 
according  to  adjustability  of 
prices,  186-187;  narrow  range 
of  variation  in,  of  articles  made 
of  money  metal,  189-190 ;  factors 
working  through  law  of  supply 
and  demand  which  affect,  192- 
194 ;  effect  on,  of  changes  in  rate 
of  interest,  193 ;  impossibility  of 
a  imiform  change  in,  194-195; 
changes  in  quantities  of  commodi- 
ties with  changes  in,  194-195. 

money  va.  fiduciary  money, 
11-12. 


Production,  influence  of  knowledge 
of  technique  of,  on  volume  of 
trade,  76. 

Property,  or  property  right,  defined 
as  the  right  to  enjoy  the  services 
or  benefits  of  wealth,  4 ;  distinc- 
tion between  wealth  and,  4; 
units  for  the  measurement  of, 
4-5;  distinction  between  property 
rights  and  the  certificates  of  those 
rights,  5. 

Purchase  and  sale,  the  exchange  of 
money  against  goods,  13. 

Purchasing  power  of  money,  as  re- 
lated to  the  equation  of  exchange, 
8  ff . ;  is  indicated  by  the  quan- 
tities of  other  goods  which  a  given 
quantity  of  money  will  buy,  13- 
14 ;  influence  of  deposit  currency 
on,  33  ff. ;  disturbance  of,  during 
transition  periods,  55-73;  vari- 
ous indirect  influences  on,  — 
conditions  of  production  and 
consumption,  individual  habits, 
foreign  trade,  melting  and  mining, 
etc.,  74  ff. ;  influence  of  monetary 
systems,  112-148;  influence  of 
quantity  of  money,  149  ff. ;  index 
numbers  of,  184-233;  problem 
of  making  more  stable,  319-^48. 
See  Price  level. 

Q 

Quantities  of  commodities,  changes 
in,  corresponding  to  changes  in 
prices.  194-195.  382-384. 

Quantity  of  money,  relation  of  prices 
to,  14,  157-169,  296-297  (see 
Quantity  theory) ;  deposit  cur- 
rency normally  proportioned  to, 
49-53;  increase  in,  a  cause  of 
disturbance  to  financial  equilib- 
rium, 70;  causes  outside  the 
equation  of  exchange  that  affect, 
90  ff . ;  infiuence  of  foreign  trade, 
90-96;  influence  of  melting  and 
minting,  96-99 ;  influences  operat- 
ing through  the  production  and 
consumption  of  money  metals, 
99-104;  influence  of  monetary 
systems,  112  ff. ;  doubling  of, 
wilL  double  deposits,  will  not 
affect  velocity  of  droulation,  but 
will  increase  prices  in  proportion 
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to  its  own  increaae,  161-159 ;  the 
law  of  direct  proportion  betweon 
quantity  of  money  and  price 
level,  167-169,  296-297;  ratio 
between  deposits  and,  162 ;  effect 
on,  of  changes  in  velocities  of  cir- 
culation, 164-165;  effects  on,  of 
changes  in  volume  of  trade,  165 ; 
proof  of  importance  of,  as  a  price- 
raising  factor,  307^11 ;  full  effect 
of  increase  in,  not  felt  in  United 
States  because  of  overflow  abroad, 
311-312;  causes  working  toward 
increase  of,  315. 

Quantity  theory  of  money,  that  prices 
vary  proportionately  to  money, 
14,  167-169,  296-297;  causes 
leading  to  contesting  of  this 
theory,  14-16;  the  equation  of 
exchange,  16-31  (see  Equation  of 
exchange)  ;  three  illustrations  of, 
29-^31 ;  dependent  on  the  fact 
that  money  has  no  power  to 
satisfy  human  wants  except  a 
power  to  purchase  things  which 
do  have  such  power,  32 ;  in  causal 
sense,  161  ff. ;  does  not  hold 
strictly  true  during  transition 
periods,  159-162. 

Quarries,  effect  on  value  of,  of 
changes  in  rate  of  interest,  193. 


R 


Raitways,  influence  of,  on  velocity  of 
circulation,  88. 

Rate  of  interest,  determination  of, 
in  banking,  45;  effects  of  rising 
and  falling  prices  on,  66-58,  266 
n.^ ;  the  outstripping  of,  by  prices 
in  period  of  rising  prices,  59-60, 
271-273;  commercial  crises  due 
to  belated  adjustment  of,  66,  71- 
72;  tardiness  of  lowering  of,  in 
period  of  falling  prices,  68 ;  effect 
of  changes  in,  on  individual  prices, 
193 ;  adjustment  of,  not  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  fluctuations  in 
value  of  money,  223,  232-233. 

Real  estate,  scope  of,  as  a  class  of 
wealth,  1-2;  comparative  ad- 
justabflity  of  price  of  rented,  186 ; 
prices  of  leased,  among  the  least 
adjustable,  186 ;  value  of,  affected 
by  changes  in  rate  of  interest, 


193;  small  part  taken  by,  in  total 
business  transactions  of  United 
States,  226. 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  effect 
on  velocity  of  circuiation  of  in- 
creased frequency  of,  83-85; 
effect  of  regularity  of,  85-86. 

Reserves,  banking,  45  ff . ;  legal  regu- 
lation of,  46;  effect  of  rising 
prices  on,  64-65;  ratio  which 
exists  between  quantity  of  money, 
amount  of  deposits,  and,  162. 

Retail  prices,  data  concerning  com* 
parative  importance  and  adjust- 
afaitity  of,  226-227. 

Rhode  Island,  paper  money  in 
colonial.  256-257. 

Ricardo,  theory  of  equation  of  ex- 
change launched  by,  25  n.*; 
dted,  31  n..  44,  188,  250.  343. 

Robertson,  J.  Bair,  articles  by,  cited, 
244  n. «,  245. 

Ross,  Edward  A.,  dted,  221. 

"Runs  on  banks,'*  caused  by  period 
of  rising  prices,  65. 

Russia,  adoption  of  gold  standard  by 
(1897),  243. 

S 

Sakata,  translation  by,  243  n.*. 

Salaries,  relative  adjustability  of. 
regarded  as  one  of  daas  of  prioes, 
187. 

Sauerbeck,  statistics  by,  dted,  238- 
240.242. 

Scandinavian  monetary  union,  adop- 
tion of  gold  standard  by,  243. 

Schwab,  J.  C,  Confederate  Siatee  tj 
America  by,  quoted,  263-265. 

Scott,  Money  and  Banking  by,  quoted, 
15  n. 

Scrope,  G.  P.,  use  of  index  number 
to  indicate  standard  of  value  sug- 
gested by,  208  n..  332. 

Seager,  Introduction  to  Economiet  by, 
dted,  144  n. 

Seasonal  changes,  effects  of,  on  ve- 
lodty  of  dreulation,  quantity  of 
money  and  depodts,  72,  161. 

Sea-water  gold,  249. 

Sedgwick,  H.,  dted,  200. 

Seigniorage,  charge  for  dianging  bul- 
lion into  coin,  98;  regulation  of 
supply  of  metallic  money  by  a 
varying,  proposed,  330-331. 
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Bhaler,  N.  S..  quoted,  324. 

Shaw,  W.  A.,  HiaUtry  of  the  Currency 
by,  died,  133,  134.  136. 

Sherman  Act  of  1890,  142-143. 

Short  orops,  as  a  disturbing  force  to 
the  fimtnnial  equilibrium,  70. 

Siberia,  effect  of  introduction  of  gold 
from,  241. 

Silver,  statistics  of  increase  in  annual 
production  of,  235-236;  v^triahili- 
ties  of  production  of  gold  and, 
326  n. ;  danger  from  overvalua- 
tion of,  in  case  bimetallism  were 
a  standard,  327. 

Silver  certificates  in  United  States, 
143-146. 

Silver  countries,  effect  on,  of  adop- 
tion of  gold  standard,  by  other 
countries,  243-245. 

Smple  averages,  19S-199. 

Smiley,  W.  Y.,  mentioned,  484. 

Smith,  J.  Allen,  cited,  335. 

Soetbeer,  Adolf,  figures  of,  on  world's 
production  of  gold  and  silver, 
235  n.,  237. 

Sprague,  O.  M.  W.,  editor  Dunbar's 
Theory  and  History  of  BankinOi 
35;  dted,  269  n.K 

Stock  of  goods,  distinction  between 
flow  of  goods  and,  7. 

Stocks,  adjustability  of  prices  of,  187 ; 
supersensitiveness  of,  to  monetary 
fluctuations,  190-192 ;  trans- 
actions in  listed  securities  con- 
stitute eight  per  dent  of  country's 
business,  226. 

Stokes,  joint-metallism  scheme  of, 
328. 

Substitutes,  prices  of,  move  in  sym- 
pathy with  prices  of  artides 
themsdves,  189-190;  substitutes 
for  money  unlike  other  substi- 
tutes, 376-n377. 

Sumner,  W.  G.,  dted,  8,  9,  256,  256. 

Supply  and  demand,  factors  working 
through  prindple  of,  which  affect 
individual  prices,  192-194. 

Symmetalism,  system  called,  328. 


Tabular  standard  of  value  plan  for 
controlling  price  levd,  332-337; 
main  objections  to,  335-^337 ;  com- 
bination of  plan  with  the  gdd-ez- 


change  standard,  suggested,  dSS* 
346. 

Tariff,  effects  of,  on  purchasing 
power  of  money,  93-95;  tem- 
porary effect  of  a  protective,  to 
raise  price  levd  of  protected 
country,  312;  afterward  ceases 
to  affect  price  levd,  except  for  its 
interfering  effect,  312-313 ;  con- 
dderation  of  tariffs  of  1897  and 
1909,  313-^14. 

Technical  knowledge,  influence  of,  on 
volume  of  trade  and  price  levd,  76. 

Tdegraph,  vdocity  of  circulation  in- 
creased by  the,  88. 

Tests  for  index  numbers,  400-417. 

Thom,  De  Courcy  W.,  dted,  266, 
267,  268. 

Thrift,  influence  of,  on  vdodty  of  cir- 
culation, 79-81. 

Timber  land,  effect  on  value  of,  of 
changes  in  rate  of  interest,  193. 

Time,  the  dement  of,  and  rdation 
of  wealth,  property,  and  benefits 
to,  6-7. 

Time  of  turnover,  concept  of,  354, 
363. 

Tithe  averages  in  England,  333. 

Tokens,  forms  of  fiduciary  money 
called.  12. 

Trade,  defined  as  a  flow  of  transfers, 
7 ;  influence  of  foreign,  on  quan- 
tity of  money,  90-96 ;  volumes  of 
foreign  and  domestic  compared, 
305-306,  484-486.  1800  Volume 
of  trade. 

Transfer  of  wealth,  defined  as  a 
change  of  its  ownership,  3. 

Trandtion  periods,  temporary  effects 
of,  on  equation  of  exchange,  55 
ff . ;  characterised  by  rising  or  by 
falling  prices,  56;  effect  of,  on 
equation  of  exchange,  159-162. 
See  Crises. 

Transportation  facilities,  effect  of, 
on  volume  of  trade,  77 ;  relation 
between  velodty  of  circulation 
and,  88,  166. 

Trusts,  inability  of,  to  affect  the 
general  price  levd,  179-180. 

Turnover,  rapidity  of,  17;  rates  of 
individual,  dependent  on  volume 
of  expenditure,  167 ;  statistics  of, 
at  Yale  Univerdty,  379-^82.  See 
Vdodty  of  circulation. 
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United  States,  sketch  of  monetaiy 
QSrstem  of,  140  ff. ;  issuance  of 
greenbacks,  141 ;  complicated 
and  objectionable  features  of 
monetary  system,  143  ff. ;  ex- 
perience of,  with  paper  money, 
258-263 ;  dates  of  financial  crises 
in,  267. 

Unweighted  averages,  198-190,  349- 
352. 

Uses  of  wealth,  to  be  distinguished 
from  utility  of  wealth,  6. 

Utility  standard  of  purchasing  power 
of  money,  220-222. 


Value,  the  magnitude  called,  and 
its  determination,  3 ;  is  the  price 
of  any  item  of  wealth  multiplied 
by  its  quantity,  3-4. 

Velocity  of  circulation,  dependence 
of  price  level  on,  14  ff. ;  definition 
of,  17,  352  ff. ;  causes  outside  the 
equation  of  exchange  which  affect, 
79-89;  increase  of,  by  habit  of 
"charging,"  or  book  credit,  81- 
83 ;  increase  of,  by  use  of  checks 
rather  than  money,  83;  increase 
of,  by  increased  frequency  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  83-85 ; 
effect  of  regularity  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  85-86;  increased 
by  density  of  population,  87,  315 ; 
affected  by  extent  and  speed  of 
transportation,  88 ;  proved  to  be 
unaffected  by  quantity  of  money 
or  of  deposits,  151-154 ;  changes 
in  velocities  s^ect  prices  but  not 
quantity  of  money  or  volume  of 
trade,  164-165;  effects  on,  of 
increase  in  volume  of  trade,  165- 
168;  before,  during,  and  after 
crises,  270;  statistics  relative  to 
that  of  bank  deposits  from  1896- 
1909,282-285;  statistics  of  circu- 
lation of  money  from  1896-1909, 
285-290;  velocity  of  circulation 
of  money  proved  to  have  in- 
creased only  10  per  cent  in  thirteen 
years,  304-305 ;  of  money  shown 
to  be  twenty-one  times  a  year, 
(1909),     305-306;      of     deposit 


currency  shown  to  be  fifty-thrse 
times  a  year  (1909),  305;  of 
money  shown  to  be  a  ne^liglUe 
factor  in  raising  prices,  307-311 ; 
of  deposits  a  large  factor  in  raising 
prices,  307-311;  discuasion  cf 
concept  of,  352-354;  coin-trans- 
fer and  person-turnover  concepts 
of,  353,  362-^363;  time  of  turn- 
over concept,  354,  363;  method 
of  calculating  velocity  of  drcola- 
tion  of  deposits,  441-446. 

Venesuda,  adoption  of  gold  standard 
by  (1896),  243. 

Volume  of  trade,  dependence  of  price 
level  on,  14,  18-21,  24  ff. ;  causes 
outside  the  equation  of  exchange 
which  affect:  geographical  dif- 
ferences, division  of  labor,  extent 
and  variety  of  human  wants,  etc, 
74-79 ;  proved  to  be  independent 
of  quantity  of  money  (except  in 
transition  periods),  155-156;  in- 
crease in,  increases  money  in 
circulation,  165;  effects  of,  oq 
velocity  of  circulation,  165-168; 
statistics  of,  from  1896-1909,  290- 
291,  304-306;  method  of  calcu- 
lating (1896-1909),  478  ff. ;  in- 
dex numbers  of,  479. 


W 


Wages,  effect  of  frequency  of  pay- 
ment of,  on  velocity  of  circula- 
tion, 83-85;  relative  adjustability 
of,  considered  as  prices,  186-187 ; 
obtaining  a  true  index  number 
for,  207-208;  amount  to  three 
per  cent  of  total  business  transac- 
tions in  United  States,  226. 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  works  by,  cited, 
8,   11,  251,  265,  333. 

Walras,  scheme  of  a  gold  standard 
with  a  silver  regulator  suggesled 
by,  328-329. 

Walsh,  C.  M.,  cited.  190,  208  n.. 
223,  225,  393,  394,  396,  397, 
398. 

Wealth,  defined  as  material  objects 
owned  by  human  beings,  1 ;  two 
essential  attributes  of,  materiality 
and  appropriation,  1 ;  dassifica^ 
tion  of,  under  three  heads,  real 
estate,  commodities,  and  human 
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beiiigB,  1-2 ;  poflnfaDity  of  measur- 
ing, in  physical  units,  2-3 ;  trans- 
fer, exchange,  price  and  value  of, 
defined,  3-4;  ownership  of,  or 
property,  4;  meaning  of  "bene- 
fits of  wealth,"  6. 

Weighted  averages,  199-203,  349- 
352. 

Weils,  David  A.,  referred  to,  176. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  Paper  Money 
.  InfiaiUm  in  France  by,  cited, 
252. 

White,  Horace,  Mcney  and  Bankino 
by,  dted,  47. 


WiclcnU,  Enui,  article  by,  dted,  59, 

60. 
Workmen,  relative  adjustability  of 

price  of  services  of,  186-187. 


Yale  Univerdty,  statistics  of 

of  individual  turnover  at,    167, 
37»-382. 

Z 

2isek,  Frans,  work  by,  cited,  840. 
Zuckerkandl,  cited,  14  n. 
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